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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


JJTHE Publishers have asked me to write a preface 
^ to the second edition. There is not much change 
in the Indian political situation from the time when 
the first edition was issued, no new preface was, 
therefore, necessary. But it may seem necessary 
to explain the change in the name of the book. The 
name given to the first edition was “ Non-violent 
Non-co-operation.” 

The book, as the explanatory note given under the 
name showed, was intended to be “ A critical survey 
of the Indian National Movement since the advent 
of Mahatma Gandhi in the field of Indian politics.” 
As the book was not confined to ” Non-co-operation 
movement alone, but dealt also at length with Civil 
Disobedience Campaigns and other agressive, 
though Non-violent, forms of the national struggle 
for freedom, it was suggested that the name of the 
book should be changed from ” Non-violent Non- 
co-operation ” to ” India’s Fight for Freedom.” I 
have adopted the suggestion. This edition, therefore, 
appears under the new name. 

I have at the end of the book added a few 
appendices. These support the general theme of 
the book, and are expected to be helpful, specially 
to the foreigners, in grasping the true situation in 
the country. 
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The last two appendices give Non-violent Non- 
co-operation programme in Mahatmaji’s own words 
and explain his position as a Civil Resister. As my 
own discussion of these subjects in the book is a 
little different, no apology is necessary for the addi- 
tion of these two historical statements. 


Lahore : 
15th March, 1936. 


SARDUL SINGH 
Caveeshar. 
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FOREWORD 


ace perhaps too near the time when the 
momentous events with which this book deals 
took place, to be able to see them in their true 
perspective or to anticipate the verdict of history on 
the results of the last fifteen years* work of the 
Indian National Congress. There is, however, no 
room for doubt that the movement of non-violent 
iion-co operation, which Mahatma Gandlii in- 
augurated in 1920, constitutes a decisive landmark 
in the political history of India. That movement has 
been rightly described by its supporters as well as 
its opponents as. a peaceful “revolt” against the 
bureaucracy in India ; and the progress of this 
attempt to paralyse by non-violent methods one of 
tile most powerful Governments in the world has 
been watched with keen interest not only in India 
Init in all other countries. One may or may not 
agree with the actual details of the plan of the three 
campaigns of Non-co-operation or Civil Disobedi- 
ence, which were launched by the Ccvigres under 
the inspiration and guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, 
but it cannot be denied that to the apostle of the 
gospel of non-violence belongs the credit of giving 
a practical demonstration of the fact that it is 
possible to find an eflfective substitute for violence 
in national and for armed conflicts in iiiernaiional 
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affairs. Non-violent Non-co-operation, Mass Civil 
Disobedience and Satyagraha are no longer 
regarded as mere theories by thoughtful men 
and women, because it has been abundantly shown 
that they can be effectively employed for righting 
national wrongs. 

Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar has, therefore, 
done well in writing a critical history of the various 
phases of the movement of Non-violent Non-Co- 
operatioii in India. Having been himself intimately 
and actively associated with the movement, he was 
eminently fitted for the task he set to himself. 
During the period about which he writes, he twice 
acted as President of the Congress and he has for 
several years been a member of the Congress Execu- 
tive. He has also been twice interned and has been 
sent to gaol five times during the last fifteen years. He 
has thus acquired a first-hand knowledge of the inner 
working of the movement which few Congressmen 
can surpass It is a matter of no small credit to 
Sardar Sardul Singh that in spite of this active and 
intimate association with the movement he has not 
written this book in a spirit of partisanship. Though 
he has beep himself in the thick of the fight, he has 
tried to present a critical survey of the movement 
and to appraise the true significance of the various 
tendencies and policies which have supplied the 
motive force to the three campaigns of Satyagraha. 
He praises and blames with discrimination, and has 
approached his task not as a political agitator, but as 
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a contemporary historian. The book is written with 
sympathy and insight, and the author has frankly 
stated both the strong and the weak points of the 
theory and practice of Satyagraha. 

The book is not encumbered with petty details, 
though it is well documented and contains a graphic 
history of the entire period. Of particular interest 
is the author’s study of Mahatma Gandhi’s character 
and the psychological analysis which he makes of 
the motives which inspired the supporters and the 
opponents of the Satyagraha movement. I am not 
expected to agree with all that the author has written 
in this book; but I have no hesitation in testifying 
to the restraint and moderation with which he has 
discussed some of the burning topics of the day, 
which occupied so large a space in the public mind 
during the last fifteen years and more. Taken as a 
whole, “Non-Violent Non-Co-operation” is a valu- 
able addition to our political literature and I have 
much pleasure in commending it to the notice of all 
those who are interested in contemporary history, 

The Tribune Ojfice, 

Lahore; KALINATH RAY. 

16 - 10 - 34 . 
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^I^ON-VIOLENT Non-co-operation as introduced 
^ in Indian politics is Mahatma Gandhi’s 
own conception. But when practised by Indian 
Nationalists it had to suffer much change 
from its contact with those who had not fully imbi- 
bed the principles underlying Mahatmaji’s gospel. 
In this survey I have limited myself to the move- 
ment as it ran its course in India and the forces that 
lay behind it. I have dealt more with the practice 
than with the principles ; but incidentally the 
principles have also been discussed to elucidate the 
main trend of the movement. 

I have not discussed in this study the 
Bardoli peasants’ satyagraha : I have also referred 
to the Akali satyagraha only by the way. The 
Bardoli peasants’ satyagraha and the Akali 
satyagraha, though children of Gandhiji’s 
movement, had an independence of their own. In 
Bardoli, the Bombay Government after belching fire 
and brimstone for about six months Jiad finally to 
bow down before the poor but determined peasants 
and remit the enhanced tax ; in the same way, the 
Punjab Government after stern repression of 
the Akalis for four years had to capitulate, 
give them the possession of their temples. 
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Both the movements completely succeeded in their 
objective, and were run purely on non-violent lines ; 
but as their objective was quite limited they could 
not strictly form part of the main political move- 
ment, the movement for the attainment of Swaraj, 
discussed here. Moreover to appreciate their signi- 
ficance it is necessary to enter into details which it 
is not possible in a volume of this type. 

In the body of the book I have promiscuously 
used the terms ‘British,’ ‘foreigner’,‘bureaucracy*,and 
Government. It is too late in the day to accuse the 
whole of the British nation, or the whole of the 
Indian Government or bureaucracy of reactionary 
tendencies in dcalingwilh Indian questions. The Bri- 
tishers as a nation take very little interest in Indian 
affairs and most of them feel in fact as little concer- 
ned with the political developments in this country 
as with the political affairs ofTimbuctoo or Tientsin. 
Similarly there are members of the British Bureau- 
cracy in India who are as favourably disposed to 
Indian aspirations as any nationalist could desire. 
Moreover, quite a large number of Indians now 
form part of the India Government. Many of them 
have always tried to do their duty to their country 
as best as it ij possible for them to do in the circum- 
stances. The main grievance of the Indian 
Nationalist is against those reactionary bureaucrats 
in India and that clique of British politicians in 
England who wield immense power in Indian 
affairs on account (^f the strong backing they receive 
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from representatives of the so-called vested inte- 
rests. I am, therefore, anxious to make it quite 
clear that even my language when referring to these 
people is not always precise, I should not be under- 
stood to tar all Britishers or all members of the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy with the same brush. 
It was very difficult to draw such fine distinctions 
in the middle of the story told in this book or to 
use qualifying phrases each time these general 
terras were employed. 

After this explanation, 1 am sure, all those 
Britishers and Indians, bureaucrats or otherwise, 
who help Indians in their march for freedom, would 
excuse the writer for using general terms, which in 
fact in no case apply to them. 

Recently -Mr. Lansbury, leader of the Labour 
Party in the British Parliament, sent Indians the 
following message : — 

“ I need not repeat that British Labour is most un 
equivocally pledged to the grant of full responsible govern- 
ment to India. It must be clearly understood that we 
have never had a fair chance of carrying our pledges into 
practice. We have held offices on two occasions but as 
a minority government. The day is coming soon when 
the Labour will not only hold office but will also wield 
power. We shall utilize the first opportunity when it 
comes, in accordance with our repeated declarations when 
in opposition and in office, to offer to India the free choice 
either of remaining with us as an equal partner in the 
Commonwealth or of ending the connection if she so 
chooses. Personally I believe, I am speaking also for the 
Labour Party, I hope India will prefer the former course 
but the choice must be hers. For her own sake I feel 
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that she should avoid all the the horrors of an aggressive 
nationalism and the spirit of isolation and take part with 
us in the reconstruction of the world on the basis of inter- 
notioiial co-operation. But we have no desire to dictate 
to India as to what is best for her.” 

Yesterday Mr. Ivansbury was a member of the 
British Cabinet, tomorrow again he may be at the 
head of the British Government. The Government 
in England changes from time to time. Mr.Lansbury 
has the same right to represent British opinion and 
even British Government as Mr. Baldwin or Sir 
Samuel Hoare. No one, therefore, has a right to con- 
demn the Britishers or the British Government as such 
for the deplorable state of affairs in this country. 

Claiming to be an humble Non-violent Non- 
co-operator, and having been interned twice and 
imprisoned five times — once for five years, once 
for two years, and thrice for short periods — I feel 
I have earned the right to criticise the movement 
wherever necessary. Non-violent Non-co-operation 
has come to stay, nay, its repercussions are bound to 
influence politics all over the world. Indian 
nationalists claim to replace “ war and violence” 
with the weapons of Non-violent Non-co-operation 
and Civil Disobedience. They present these weapons 
for use to thcAvhole of the warring world. From this 
point of view, the more we dwell on the defects of the. 
movement, the better. It is only by discussing its de- 
fects and by trying to eliminate them that we can 
hope to perfect this w’onderful instrument and win 
freedom for ourselves and peace and glory for mankind 
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In some of the Chapters I have quoted (^randhiji's 
statements and speeches at full length. I need make 
no apology for that. Apart from the fact that these 
statements and speeches have an immortal value of 
their own as expressing the soul of a nation that 
is out to achieve freedom, the stateineiUs 
and speeches are self-explanatory. They narrate and 
sum up the story of the struggle as}jiothing tlse 
can. 

The reader should also note that the volume 
l)efore him is not a history hut a survey. The 
events and |X)licies have often lx.*en discussed out 
of their historical sequence, sometimes prospectivelv 
and sometimes retro.spectivelv. This has been done in 
order to give the reader a unitary or solid view of 
the whole picture- 

I should mention here my deep debt of grati- 
tude to Professor Gurmukh Nihal Singh, M. Sc., 
Sardar Mangal Singh, M. A., and specially Pandit 
Pearey Mohan Dattatriya, B. A., LL. B., who went 
through the manuscript very carefully and made 
valuable suggestions for its improvement. My 
thanks are also due to Babu Kalinath Ray, the 
veteran Editor of The Tribtme, for writing the 
“Foreword.” 

SARDUL SINGH, 

Labors, Cavksshar. 

15tk October, 1934. 
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CHAPTER I 

“SWARAJ IS MY BIRTH RIGHT” 

'^[T was Tilak, the father of Indian Nationalism, 
who once said : “ Swaraj is my birth right, and 
I shall have it.” Since then the words have become 
the watchword of every Indian patriot. 

Self-Government or Swaraj means to a 
nation what personal liberty means to an 
individual. As a person who has lost his liberty 
cannot feel satisfied unless he gets it back, a nation 
cannot have any j^st unless it attains Self- 
Government. It is Wll-known that a slave would 
adopt all means to become free even of the most 
generous bonds that restrict his liberty ; similarly 
a nation is always at war with restraints that are put 
against its freedom. And it is not only with in- 
dividuals and nations that the love of liberty is so 
great ; it is nature’s own law ingrained in the very 
heart of the universe ; birds and animals love 
freedom, and still more the creepers and plants 
whose tiny shoots spring forth from under the soil 
that tries to suppress them down. 
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Mankind has come to regard political freedom as 
the birth right of every nation, why should not Indi- 
ans then aspire to it? They claim the right to Swaraj 
as strongly as any other nation, great or small. If 
the Poles, the Koreans, and the Afghans could aspire 
for freedom, why should not the Indians who are the 
inheritors of a great name and a great civilization ? 

The last European War opened the eyes 
of the whole world and proved to the hilt how 
necessary it was for every nation to be free from 
all outside interference. During and after the Great 
War the gospel of self-determination came to be 
preached as the rule of life for all nations, and the 
desire to win freedom therefore began to well 
up in the Indian hearts also. 

Indians are a proud nation ; they boast of a 
civilization as old and as advanced as that of any 
other nation in the world ; when they find them- 
selves restrained from making their full contribution 
to the progress of the world, they feel a sort of vio- 
lent reaction against un-natural barriers ; there is 
a revulsion of feeling against those who want to 
keep them down and refuse them opportunities of 
self-realization and self-expression. 

The i^ea of one nation being governed by an- 
other is too antiquated for the twentieth century. 
It is a remnant of the barbarous age when robber 
chieftains, with the help of the unscrupulous mer- 
cenary band:?, glorified themselves into kings and 
emperors. The very idea that one nation should 
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be governed by another is hateful. The very 
presence of a foreigner in India, not as a friend or 
as a fellow subject, but belonging to a ruling class, 
proclaims her shame ; the very idea of dependence 
and subordination is a disgrace. 

Such ideas were at the bottom of the 
great post-War upheaval in India to which some 
looked with hope and the others with dismay. One 
could call the movement sentimental or visionary, 
but no one could deny its existence or influence. 
Any attempt to explain it away would have met 
the same fate as the endeavour to silence an active 
volcanoe roaring with fury and fire by shutting 
one’s eyes and closing one’s ears to it. 

It was no argument to say that the foreign 
system of Governmjent in India was for the good of 
the country and must continue as long as it was 
believed to be so. Good or bad, Indians did not want 
it ; they wanted to be masters in their own house- 
hold ; the very idea of external tutelage stunk in 
their nostrils. Where was the justification for 
)^ou to deprive a man of his hearth and home, 
argued the Indian nationalist, even when 
you believed he was not so well-endpwed with 
natural gifts as you thought you yourself were ? 
Such a theory of trusteeship was exploded long 
ago and the Indian nationalist had no patience to 
listen to it. 

The Indian nationalist also thought that it 
was not only India that was being injured for want 
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of opportunity for self-expression ; with the weak- 
ness of India, the whole world had also to suffer. 
When a part of the body is diseased, the whole body 
deteriorates with it. Europe and America could 
not realize the loss which they had to bear because of 
the backwardness of the Orient, as the injury thus in- 
flicted was not on the surface and could not directly 
be seen ; but a little thought could easily show that 
the strength of the Asiatic countries would have 
greatly added to the strength of the whole world,and 
Europe and America would have advanced in the 
march of civilization more rapidly than was actually 
the case. 

Indians thought so, and grumbled. 
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THE FOREIGN RULE 

the foreign rule in India really benevo- 
lent ? Was the forced trusteeship really in the 
best interests of the Indian people ? The Indian 
nationalist replied : “NO.” 

Before the advent of the foreigners, India was 
legarded as one of the richest countries in the 
world ; in fact it was her wealth that wrought her 
ruin by attracting foreign adventurers to her 
soil. And how had India fared under foreign 
domination ? India was among the poorest and most 
backward countries of the world. No decade passed 
without devastating attacks of famine and plague. 
In health, wealth, and education — the three import- 
ant criteria of prosperity — India was almost at the 
lowest rung of the ladder. Why ? The Indians 
replied : Because of the foreign rule. Prof. Seeley’s 
dictum that subjection for a long time to a foreign 
yoke is one of the most potent causes of national 
deterioration, was proved here beyond caVil. 

Two hundred years back industries in India 
flourished so well as in no other country. 
Her silk and cotton goods were in demand through- 
out the whole of the civilized world. Sugar, spices, 

iron, brass, diamonds, and many other articles of 

5 
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daily use were exported to other countries in large 
quantities. All this resulted in making Indians 
prosperous and self-satisfied. 

In health and education Indians were far in 
advance of other nations. There was no village 
which had not its temple or mosque, and there was 
no temple or mosque which did not serve as a 
school for education and as a hospital for relief. In 
big towns the number of colleges and hospitals 
was often more than the ordinary needs required. 

Foreign merchants backed by their Govern- 
ments launched a crusade to destroy the Indian 
industries, and greatly succeeded in their object. 
The way in which Indian cotton industry was des- 
troyed and the same built up in England forms one 
of the blackest chapters in the imperial history of 
the world. But that was not the only instance of an 
attack against Indians industries ; one can find this 
subject well illustrated throughout the whole of the 
trade laws and the commercial policy of European 
countries, especially of England, during the last 
century. The main principle that underlay the Euro- 
pean commercial policy during the nineteenth cen- 
tury was to grow rich at the expense of the Asiatic 
coutneirs in general and that of India in praticular. 

By the hostile attitude of powerful interests not 
only old Indian industries were killed, new industries 
were also not given any help to grow. No efforts 
were made to introduce modern industrial methods 
to make India fit for competing with other nations. 
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In the progress of the world no nation can stand 
still; it must either go forward or go backward. The 
result of foreign exploitation was the growing 
misery and helplessness of the Indian people. 
A self-governing India would have devoted as 
much attention to its industrial development 
as any other advanced country. India was rich 
in natural resources ; her mines, her rivers, her soil, 
her forests, could produce almost anything which 
she required. But these lay mostly neglected. 

Indian mines could supply India more coal and 
iron than she required for her own needs ; 
but she had to import these articles of daily use from 
other countries. Indian fields could produce enough- 
cane to meet all Indian needs for sugar ; but she had 
to send out crores of rupees every year to buy this 
commodity. Indian forests could supply pulp for 
manufacturing paper for the immediate require- 
ments of almost the whole of the world, but India 
had to buy paper from foreign countries even for her 
own use. Indian rivers had waters enough for 
the irrigation of the whole of the cultivable land in 
India, but more than four-fifth of the Indian lands had 
to depend on uncertain rains. There was sufficient 
water-power in India to create energy for all her 
industries, but the entire source lay for a century 
almost untapped. India produced cotton far more 
than she needed for her own use, but she had to 
import every year cloth worth about sixty crores 
of rupees from other countries. 
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Was it then strange, asked the Indian 
nationalist, if India was poor and backward ? 
While the other countries went forward by leaps 
and bounds, India was allowed only to mark 
time or go back. A cursory glance at the long 
correspondence on commercial and financial ques- 
tions between the Indian Government and the 
Government in England would convince every one 
as to how unjustly the unfortunate dependency was 
treated in this respect. 

Dadabhoy Noaroji, Ranade, and other Indian 
publicists put again and again before the public what 
India had to pay for foreign services, civil and 
military, A sum as large as one half of the Indian 
revenues went directly to the pockets of those 
who were engaged in governing the country. 
If Indians groaned under such burdens and wanted 
to get rid of them, was it surprising ? George 
Lansbury’s, as of every honest British statesman’s, 
reply to the question was ; — 

“We must bear in mind the fact that every penny of 
wealth drawn from India to pay salaries, pensions and 
allowances to the multitude of British oflBcials, soldiers, 
Civil Servants, Viceroys, Governors of provinces, etc. etc. 
comes trom a nation of 300,000,000 people, most of whom 
live at a standard of life which reduces vitality almost 
to vanishing point. 

“Also, let us never forget that in making great re- 
servoirs, building railway tracks and creating the New 
Delhi, the British take a very considerable toll from 
India in the shape of interest on loans and dividends from 
companies . 

‘‘This tribute is almost entirely spent outside India. 
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I have tried to get figures to show what this total draiu 
is, but no actual figures are as yet available. But that a 
nation so rich and bountiful iu the possession of natural 
resources should be so poverty-stricken, is a fact that 
should make every Englishman have the deepest suspicious, 

“Roman conquerors settled in the territories. They 
treated backward nations like ourselves harshly, and often 
inflicted forced labour. But in those days the wealth 
wrung from the natives was largely spent in the country. 

“Irish landlordism was one degree worse, because 
rents were spent abroad, by landlords who never saw 
their estates. British and French loans to Ismail Pasha, 
the sometime Khedive of Egypt, were spent likewise in 
the haunts of gambling and vice outside the country. 

“Britain, as an imperial power, draws huge sums from 
India, and this is spent just as absentee landlords 
would spend it — away from where it is earned. Much of 
the wealth of all of us comes to us in this way and is, 
strictly, parasitical. 

“We shall have to be prepared to give this up and 
leave the Indians to provide their own Civil Service, Army 
and other services. 

“Whatever certain sections of the Press may say, we 
do not in fact make India rich and contented. Our rule 
leaves her desperately poor. Think of the condition of 
people, most of whom are illiterate, and masses of whom 
live, as I say, under conditions of semi-starvation. 

“None of onr fathers who conquered India went there 
to make her prosperous. They went for purposes of 
robbery with violence, or — with the more civilized — as 
traders out to make huge profit. Clive and Warren 
Hastings, and all the long list of Viceroys? have been 
expected to foster British prosperity. 

“From time to time they would stop to assure the 
Indians that the interests of both nations are identical — 
just as other people repeat the equally foolish phrase 
about the interests of capital and labour being the 
same. Of course, intelligent people who are intellectually 
honest know this is quite untrue.” 
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Apart from the commercial and industrial ex- 
ploitation of the country and the general financial 
drain due to foriegn services India had also to suffer 
intellectual drain of the type not known anywhere 
else in the world. The higher services were mostly 
manned by foreigners. After amassing money and 
gathering experience for about thirty years these 
men went back to their own country. Had they, 
after earning pensions, remained in India, their 
money and brains would have done a lot of 
good to this country ; but all this went to waste 
as far as India was concerned. Not only India 
was not allowed to produce her own statesmen, 
those who could become such left her just when 
their services could prove most useful. About three 
hundred men retired every year from higher Indian 
services. India had spent on them her best resources 
and afforded them the best of opportunities to 
get experience and become useful. But they left her 
after growing ripe in experience like so many faith- 
less lovers. Think of India losing three hundred 
men every year out of her best product, and you 
would realise that the intellectual drain due to the 
foreign rule was as great as the financial. 

It was 6ne of the tragedies of the foreign rule 
that so much of energy was wasted in maintaining 
and opposing it. Gokhale, Tilak, Lajpat Rai, 
Das, Mohammad Ali, Nehru, would have done 
wonders in a free country. Curzon, Minto, Hardinge, 
Reading would have achieved similar results as 
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administrators in a free India. But the efforts of 
both the sets of statesmen were mainly directed to 
destroy the work of each other. 

And what about the foreig^n army in India ? It 
costs the country nearly half of her central revenues. 
Much of this money could have easily been saved 
for education and industrial expansion. The Indian 
Government could not spend sufficient funds on these 
two heads because it had no money to spare ; all its 
resources were exhausted to meet the heavy expendi- 
ture on the Army. 

Indians could not but remain poor as lonpj 
as education and industries were not liberally 
financed. Indian ignorance was the cause of Indian 
poverty, and Indian poverty became the cause of 
Indian ignorance. The Government dared not 
tax the people any more even for education. 
Thus Indians moved in a vicious circle. A purely 
Indian Army, as efficient and as strong as the 
foreign army, could have been easily maintained 
on less than half of what was spent on it. Instead of 
spending about sixty crores every year on the 
Army and roads and railways of military importance, 
India could have defended her frontiers with about 
twenty crores. Our next door neijflibours, the 
Afghans, spent only about half a crore on their army 
If nothing else, argued the Indian nationalist, the 
military expenditure alone was sufficient to call 
for a radical change in the system of govenment in 
this country. 
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The net result of foreign exploitation, of 
apathy towards industrial development, of neglect 
of education, of military burden, of foreign services, 
of intellectual and financial drain,was that India suff- 
ered from chronic and grinding poverty. No decade 
passed without one or two severe famines when you 
could buy a human being for ten or twenty rupees 
Time after time the calamity came, people died of 
starvation and plague, but Government was incom- 
petent to check the evil. 

It was not that India did not produce sufficient 
food for her population ; she suffered because 
the people in general had not sufficient money 
to buy the necessities of life. About seventy-five 
per cent of the people were engaged in agriculture, 
but they could scarcely earn a bare living ; and 
when famine came, they had nothing in store to 
meet the calamity. Their incomes were very small, 
and what little they could save for hard times was 
taken away from them in the shape of taxes. 
In the influenza epidemic of 1919, six million 
Indians died in a few weeks ; the toll that was 
levied by the bubonic plague amounted to ten 
millions. 

Indians did not receive sufficient education, nor 
had they money enough to make use of the new agri- 
cultural and industrial methods for increasing their 
income ; nor were there to be found openings in the 
shape of new industries for the ever growing popu- 
lation. Agricultural industry was over congested ; 
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there was no education nor capital to improve it ; 
and there was no other source of income. Naturally 
the country went down to the lowest level of exis- 
tence. Was it strange then that the people wanted 
a change ? At the root of all the misery and 
weakness, thought the Indian, was the foreign 
system of Government, a system foreign in personnel, 
foreign in sympathies, and foreign in spirit. 

Indians wanted Swaraj no doubt for its own 
sake, but the national sentiment was not without 
good grounds to support it. “India’', according to 
H. G. Wells, “was an autocracy without an auto- 
crat. Its rule combined the disadvantage of abso- 
lute monarchy with the impersonality and irres- 
ponsibility of democratic officialdom.” Government, 
indigenous or foreign, democratic or autocratic, is 
always an evil and a curse ; but when it combines in 
itself the disadvantages of all the systems without 
any of their advantages, it becomes a hell. Such a 
system could not go on for ever. 



CHAPTER III 


SOME GRIEVANCES 

PART from the general defects inherent in a 
^ foreign Government, there was another set of 
causes which were not less important in their bearing 
on the Indian struggle for freedom. 

Foreign rule meant the use of foreign mentality 
in solving the problems that came up before the 
Government ; and foreign mentality meant want of 
sympathy. The rulers looked at a problem from 
one point of view and the people from another. 
Tilak was a criminal in official circles and a hero in 
the public eye ; Gokhale was wor-shipped by Indians 
as if he were a god, but Government could make no 
better use of him thau of threatening him with the 
terrors of a prison cell. If there was any name that 
was thoroughly hated in India it was that of General 
Dyer ; but amongst the Anglo-Indian gods the 
General occupied one of the highest altars; no other 
official was ever presented by the ruling class with 
a purse subscribed to so widely and so successfully. 

When there was a fundamental difference 
of opinion about men and matters, it was nbt 
strange that mis-understandings arose making a bad 
system still worse. There was no province, no 
district, no town, and no community that had not 
special gritvances of its own ; and most of 
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these grievances were born of want of sympathy 
and understanding on both sides. Officials 
did not understand the people, the people understood 
not the officials, and both thought they were in the 
right ; both thus helped in the enactment of a drama 
that was more tragic than any tragedy of errors. 
The story of some of the acute grievances which 
agitated India so much just before the non-co-opera- 
tion struggle was started well illustrates the point. 

If there was any question that was more dear 
to the heart of an Indian Moslem than any other, 
it was the fate of the Khilafat. With this question, 
in his opinion, was connected the sanctity and the 
glory of his religion. Many of the Moslems believed 
that their religion was mainly protected by the 
strong arm of the Khalifa.One who attacked his pres- 
tige and power attacked Islam in its most vital part. 
Christianity had swallowed so many other religious 
communities of the world ; but it was not able to 
produce any marked effect on Islam because the 
Christian Europe was not able to destroy the Otto- 
man Empire, the Empire of the Khalifa. It was the 
Khalifa, the political descendant of Mohamet and 
Omar, who was regarded as the warden of Moslem 
holy places; and as long as his power was safe, Islam 
was safe. Christian Europe knew this, and for that 
reason for the last three hundred years it did its best 
to shake off the foundations of its religious rival. 
If the Khilafat remained intact for so long a time, 
it was as much due to the fighting resources of the 
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Turk as to the inordinate greed of the European 
powers who could not agree amongst themselves 
as to the share which each of them wanted of 
the spoils. 

During the Great War, Turks fought on the 
side of the Germans and were the first to be defeated 
by the Allied Powers. In their defeat Europe got 
another chance to destroy the Turkish influence in 
Europe, and weaken the power of the Khalifa in 
Asia. Thrace, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt — all were snatched from the Truks who were 
left to sulk peevishly in Anatolia. Before the 
Khalifa was finally dethroned by his own people, 
he lived in Constantinople only as a toy in the hands 
of the Allies. 

Ill defeating the Turks no mean part was played 
by the Indian forces ; and not a small portion of 
these consisted of Indian Moslems. In defeating 
the Turks Indian money was lavishly spent, and 
Indian Moslems subscribed to the various War Funds 
as liberally as members of any other community. 
They did so because they were given to understand 
that it was their duty as British subjects to help the 
British Empire in its trouble. At the same time 
the Mosleifls were given to believe that when they 
fought the Turks they had simply to punish th^m 
a little for taking the wrong side and that it was 
in no way desired to inflict such injury on them 
as to lower the prestige of the Khilafat. They 
were given definite promises that in the final 
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settlement Indian feelings as regards Turkey would 
be given full consideration. Indian Moslems treated 
these promises as a sacred word from the British 
for the protection of their religion. 

In the treaty of Severes these promises were 
thrown to the winds. It was arranged to so destroy 
the Turkish Empire as to leave it only a despicable 
relic of its past glory. Indian Moslems could not 
tolerate it. The pro-Greek policy of the English, 
even when France and Italy were prepared to 
favourably consider the Tturkish view-point, exas- 
perated the Indian Muslims. They wanted Turks to 
be treated as leniently as possible, but the Eloyd 
George Ministry wanted to put quite an end to their 
power. Every effort was made by Indians to 
secure justice for the Turks but the English Govern- 
ment strictly kept to the policy of favouring Greece 
at the expense of Turkey. The same policy was 
followed in other parts of the Turkish Empire. The 
result was that public opinion in India favoured one 
side and the English Government the other. 
The ruling race did not understand nor did it care 
to understand the view-point of the ruled. The 
ruled could not understand the view-point of the 
rulers. The want of understanding on ‘both sides 
led. to a revolt of the Indian Molesm and the 
struggle did not end till the Turks themselves 
ended the question of the Khilafat by throwing the 
Khalifa overboard. 

Similar was the question of the Punjab Martial 

N.N.-2. 
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Law atrocities. Here too all the trouble was due 
to the fact that there was such a wide gulf between 
the rulers and the ruled. After the War Indians 
expected some substantial advance in the system 
of government. Officials, before doing anything 
else in the right direction, produced the Rowlatt 
Act to suppress the national movement in Bengal, 
Punjab and Maharashtra. All through India there 
was a strong agitation against the measure. The 
resentment was specially acute in the Punjab which 
had done so much to win the War. Popular 
leaders were arrested at Amritsar, and when 
the people gathered to protest against the arrests, 
they were fired at. The casualties resulting 
from the incident exasperated the people with 
the result that the mob in its madness killed a 
few stray Buropeans in the town. Sympathetic 
demonstrations were held also in other parts of the 
province. The people so gathering were freely 
fired at. It was only in two other places that the 
people attacked the officials, but the officials fired 
and killed people in as many places as were found 
to be in an agitated state. Not only this ; a few 
days later, Martial Law was declared in several 
important (listricts of the Punjab, and men like 
O’Dwyer, Dyer and Johnson indulged in an orgy 
of indiscriminate repression. 

At Gujranwala bombs were thrown over a 
School Boarding House and innocent children were 
severely wounded. At Kasur school boys were 
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whipped without their being even suspected of hav- 
ing done any wrong, their only fault being that they 
were stronger than the other boys in the school and 
could, according to the British official concerned, bear 
beating more easily ! At Lahore young men were 
humiliated by being obliged to salute the European 
officials. A marriage party which had committed 
absolutely no offence was publicly flogged. At 
Amritsar hundreds of people were brutally murdered 
when they had gathered to pass a resolution express- 
ing loyalty of the town to the Gov^ernment ; and 
when the victims lay dead and wounded, no food, 
water, medicine or any other help was allowed to be 
given to them. Not only was Indian life recklessly 
destroyed, people were also humiliated in ways wick- 
ed and cruel. At the point of bayonet, Indians 
were made to crawl on their bellies at the feet of the 
British soldiers ; they were publicly flogged for 
disobeying such savage orders. Indian women 
and children were most shamelessly insulted ; veils 
were torn from the faces of Purdah women ; they 
were spat upon, and called “flies and bitches.” All 
this was done by responsible Englishmen, and under 
the very nose of the higher officials. t 

The reign of terror lasted in the Punjab for 
about two months. General Dyer’s delirious be- 
haviour and mad orations of Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
added insult to injury and agitated the Indian mind 
as never before. The British Government was forced 
to appoint under Lord Hunter an Enquiry 
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Committee to report on the Martial Law adminis- 
tration. Still the victims of lawlessness who were 
mostly in jails were not allowed to take part in the 
proceedings of the Committee. 

The findings of the Hunter Committee were 
based only on one-sided evidence, the evidence 
mostly of the guilty officials themselves. Even 
according to these findings the officials had far 
exceeded the limits of humanity. But the Govern- 
ment of India could not move in the right direction; 
after awarding nominal punishment to one or two 
persons, it closed the whole case by justifying the 
actions of the chief culprits. The Lieutenant 
Governor, his advisers and many others equally guilty 
with the smaller fry for many of the enormities com- 
mitted during the Martial Law, went off scot fee. 
General Dyer, the hero of Jallianwala Bagh, was 
found to be guilty of only of an “error of judg- 
ment”. Many of the culprits were recommended 
for good services and got promotion. It was not 
unnatural then that Frank Johnson under whose 
orders innocent school children were whipped at 
Lahore could later on boast in England amidst 
the plaudits of English ladies and gentlemen, 
“Given a chance, I will do the same again.” 

Those whom the people wanted to be impeached 
and put on the gallows, were proclaimed as heroes ; 
those whom the people regarded as innocent 
were thrown into jails. This could be possible 
only under a Gov^ernment which was not responsible 
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to the people. People demanded the punishment of 
the officials responsible for the reign of terror, 
but the Government could not listen to such a cry. 
There was thus a deadlock on this question just as 
in so many others. 

The handling of the Akali question was not 
less unfortunate. The Sikhs wanted to take the 
management of their Gurdwaras or temples in their 
own hands ; but the officials and red-tapism stood 
in the way. The Gurdwaras were managed by the 
priests who originally acted as agents of the Sikh 
community. Being in irresponsible possession of the 
management for a long time, many of these priests 
had degenerated into monsters of iniquity. Their 
private and public lives had become as great scandals 
as those of the inmates of monasteries in Europe in 
the dark ages. No evil was too gross for them, no 
sin too heinous. One of them actually planned 
and brought about the murder of more than one 
hundred reformers in cold blood. The victims at 
Nankana, the birth place of Guru Nanak, did not 
even resist the attack of the gang hired by the chief 
priest ; but the wretch would have no rest until 
he saw them hewed into pieces atid burnt 
alive. 

It was monsters like the priests of Nankana 
that the Sikhs wanted to oust from the temples. 
But the Government would not allow them to 
do so. They must go to the courts and pray there 
for removal of these persons. Being in possession 
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of the Gurdwara property the priests were rich men 
and had great influence with the officials. 
Thus fortified, the priests could defy the public. 
Procedure in the courts was lengthy and 
complicated ; it favoured those who were in actual 
possession, be they the mere servants or agents of 
the real owners. 

In the past the Sikhs had power to remove any 
priest whom they found acting dishonestly. Even 
during the Sikh rule, the Government did not 
interfere with the rights of the Sikh community in 
this respect. But under the British this was made 
impossible ; moral pressure was ' not allowed full 
play, and the authority of the courts and of the exe- 
cutive was often exercised in support of the Mahants 
or priests in their positions of vantage. Government 
and the priests pulled on one side and the people 
on the other. This resulted in incidents like those 
of Guru-ka-Bagh and Bhai Pheru. At both these 
places the Sikhs demonstrated their readiness to 
make every sacrifice to assert their right to have 
control over the Gurdwaras ; on the other side 
some of the local officials used every measure — 
mean base, and brutal, as a Christian gentleman 
like Mr. Andrews described the Guru-ka-Bagh 
beating — to defeat the Sikhs and help the priests. 
Hundreds of the non-violent Sikhs were beaten 
and severely wounded who wanted to go to the 
Guru-ka-Bagh where the defiant Mahant stood 
hedged in by the support he received from the 
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officials. Thousands of Akalis were thrown in 
jails. 

Later on the Government had to yield. But this 
happened only after one of the most loyal commu- 
nities in India had become the hot-bed of revolu- 
tionaries. The Akali agitation made it clear once 
more that such conflicts between the people and 
officials were natural under a government that was 
irresponsible and foreign ; under people’s govern- 
ment such affairs could have been settled long 
before they reached a critical stage. 

The treatment of Indians in other parts of the 
Empire also showed the same deplorable spirit at 
work. In South Africa, Canada, Australia, Kenya — 
almost everywhere in the British Empire, — ^an Indian 
was regarded as a pariah. Germans, Russians, Austri- 
ans, and all those who had fought against the English 
in the Great War had every right to go to these 
colonies and earn their livelihood, but the Indians 
who had more than once shed their best blood for the 
British Empire could claim no respectable place 
there. Why ? Because they were not governed by 
their own countrymen who could fight their cause 
fearlessly and whole heartedly against tfie colonies. 

We have seen above how the foreign rule on ac- 
count of the difference of point of view between the 
rulers and the ruled became so naturally the cause of 
so many troubles and misunderstandings. In almost 
all the important questions the rulers found them- 
selves in one camp and the ruled in another. 
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The Nationalists also thought that the foreign 
rule must go, if for uo other reason at least to 
eliminate the crop of hatred that had sprung up on 
both the sides. The irresponsive system had degraded 
the character of the rulers and the ruled alike. An 
Englishman in his home in England is as loveable 
a person as one could desire ; but in India in his 
relations with the Indians he had become so ex- 
clusive, vain and blind that it was a surprise in social 
science how the same man could conduct himself so 
differeutly iu two places. 

A new guest from England once found Lady 
DufFerin in her bath room attended to by an Indian 
water-carrier. The guest was surprised to see her 
ladyship bathing in the presence of a member of 
the other sex, and asked ; ‘-‘Bathing . in his 
presence ?” Her ladyship smilingly replied : 
“But he is an Indian.” This story sheds a flood of 
light on the mentality of the ruling class when deal- 
ing with the natives ; they were not regarded as hu- 
man beings, they were looked down upon as some- 
thing below the human level. 

This phase of the question is not very pleasant 
to discuss. Those who wish to be convinced how 
the irresponsive system of Government played havoc 
with the noble hearts of the British people, should 
read the reports of the cases of assaults on Indians 
by Europeans and the decisions of the foreign juries 
in such cases. 
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On the other side Indian character also had 
gone down very low. Indians as a nation were never 
before so mean, cowardly and cringing. Under the 
foreign rule they lost all self-respect. Manly virtues 
were never before at so low an ebb as before the 
advent of the non-co-operation movement. If for 
no other reason foreign domination should go 
because of the emasculating influence it had on the 
people. It was not untrue that the loss of power had 
resulted in the loss of manhood and character, and 
nothing was more dangerous for the progress of 
mankind than the degradation of one- fifth of the 
human race in this way.Free India would have helped 
in the uplift of mankind ; but under the conditions 
it was placed in it was a burden and a drag on the 
shoulders of civilisation — a plague-spot not only 
physically but also morally. Free India would have 
meant prosperous India ; prosperous India would 
have meant an increase in the purchasing power of 
Indians and also the ennobling of their character ; 
the increase in their purchasing power and the 
improvement in their character would have directly 
reacted on the prosperity and uplift of the whole world. 
Not only India would have gained by her freedom, 
the whole world would have been benefitted thereby, 
and more so England with whom she had such close 
trade and other relations. 

Indians argued that they wanted freedom not 
only for their own benefit but also for the benefit 
of the whole mankind ; their freedom would have 
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greatly helped in the moral and material prosperity 
of the whole world. 

There were ties when British character 
was the envy of the whole world ; there was a time 
when England was regarded as the foremost country 
among the prosperous countries of the world. But 
those days were gone ; British character and British 
prosperity were long surpassed by more fortunate 
nations. Indians believed that this was due to the 
degrading influence which the occupation of India 
had produced on the heart, soul and mind of their 
rulers. Indian freedom would certainly have helped 
in raising the British from the mire to which 
they had been dragged by their baneful heritage 
in the East. 



CHAPTER IV 


DEFENCE OF THE FOREIGN RULE 

^ff'XCEPT its bayonets the foreign rule in India 
had little to defend it. The Nationalist 
declared that on all grounds — social, moral, economic 
— it must go, and, that the sooner it went the better. 

But there were people who advanced some politi- 
cal grounds to defend it. They asserted that the Indi- 
ans were not sufficiently educated to understand the 
art of government ; that they were not capable of 
uniting amongst themselves and that as soon as the 
hand of the foreigner was withdrawn the different 
communities would -fall at each other’s throat and 
make a hell of the country with communal and 
religious wrangles ; that Indians were weak and 
had no strong army of their own to defend the 
frontiers ; and that as soon as the English sailed 
away from Bombay there would set in indescribable 
confusion and anarchy in the country. If the 
foreigner was here he was here in duty bound to 
save India from such horrors ; otherwise why 
should he come to this country to toil and moil in 
ail uncongenial climate and so far from his 
home ? These arguments, in short, led one to 
the gospel of the white man’s burden in the 
East. The white man was there as a missionary 

and a philanthropist ; he made tremendous 
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sacrifices for the benefit of the benighted humanity. 
The masses loved him and appreciated his work ; 
it was only a few ungrateful persons, educated on 
Western lines, who, due to blind selfishness, wanted 
the foreign rule to go ; otherwise the whole 
country was with the foreigner and felt grateful for 
the peace and prosperity secured by the British 
Raj. 

The argument was transparently fallacious. 
The surprise was that there were so many amongst 
the ruling class who honestly believed in its 
validity. It was not their fault. It is in human 
nature to often regard one’s own defects as virtues. 
It is said in India that at night peevit lies in its 
nest on its back with both the legs raised towards the 
starry heavens innocently believing that its tiny legs 
support the weight of the sky and protect the earth 
from being crushed under it. But for the tragic 
results, Indians would have felt amused at the faith 
of those who thought that the hands and feet of the 
white man in India were stretched so long and wide 
to protect the country under his sway. Such a 
delusion was indeed pitiable. 

“Education in India was not as well ad- 
vanced as in other civilised countries.” But it 
was wrong to say that fitness for Swaraj nece- 
ssarily demanded a higher standard of education 
than was allowed to prevail in India. Many 
of the European countries got self-government 
long before they were as well educated as Indians 
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were before they demanded national indepen- 
dence. Not to go far from India, the Afghans 
were a good example to show that freedom 
could be won and maintained without education. 
Education was, argued the nationalist, a great 
necessity ; and one of the reasons that Indians 
wanted freedom was that they were anxious to 
accelerate the pace of education in the country ; 
but literary education as such was never before 
regarded as a criterion for the freedom of a 
country- 

It is undoubtedly true that the native Army in 
India was not as strong as it otherwise would hav^e 
been. But during the Great War it was proved be- 
yond doubt that, given a will to do, India could raise 
five times the strength of its ordinary army in one 
year. Under their own rule, Indians believed, they 
could have done twenty times better than was possible 
for them to do under the restricted circumstances. 
The only difficulty would have been felt about amu- 
nitions and generalship. But these were not insur- 
mountable difficulties ; the experience of the Great 
War conclusively showed that in these respects too 
India had almost illimitable resources. 

Indians did not require a very strong army for 
th^ir defence; they could meet any likely attack from 
any side even with the equipment they already 
possessed ; and for any emergency that could have 
arisen they had plenty of resources. It was only 
the interested expert who so exaggerated Indian 
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weakness on this score. But such an opinion was 
biased and not worth serious consideration. 

“Indians were not as well-united amongst 
themselves as people in many other countries.” 
It is in the nature of the foreign rule, argued the 
nationalist, to keep the people divided amongst 
themselves ; and that was what had happened in 
India. Hindus and Moliammadans lived before 
amicably in Indian States ; the Hindu Mohamniadan 
question troubled nobody there. But in British 
India Hindus and Mohamadans were not prepared to 
compose their diflferences because they knew there 
was a third party to show favour now to the one 
and then to the other. The Indian national move- 
ment was the cause of much improvement in this 
direction, but the real remedy lay in the attain- 
ment of Swaraj. It was only fhen that both the 
communities could realise their responsibilities and 
show willingness to meet each other half-way. Indian 
diflferences, argued the nationalist, should in no 
way stand between them and Swaraj ; rather 
Swaraj was the only way to get out of the unhappy 
tangle. 

The Indians did not believe in the theory that 
the British were in India amongst jarring creeds 
and quarrelling races at a great sacrifice ; they re- 
garded the theory as a clever humbug. Were South 
Americans, Afghans or Chinese more peaceful, asked 
the Indian nationalist, than his own countrymen ? 
If not, why then the British did not extend their 
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humanitarian efforts to those quarters also ? Simply 
because in India people could not effectively check 
encroachments on their liberties, while in South 
America, China, and Afghanistan the mailed fist of 
the United States, Japan, and Russia respectively 
would not allow any impudent humbug on the 
part of British Imperialism to be tolerated for a 
moment. 

It was often stated that those who opposed the 
present system of Government in India took no 
notice of what was done by the British as regards 
Railways, Canals, Posts and Telegraphs, Roads 
and Public Buildings, and other similar improve- 
ments. The Indian replied : True, before the 
advent of the British, India had not these things; 
but when one compared vrhat the British could do 
in this respect with what had been done during the 
last hundred years in other countries, all the 
so-called blessings of the British Raj paled 
into insignificance. The achievements of the 
British looked large only when people con- 
centrated their attention on what was done in 
India and shut their eyes to what was done 
outside her boundaries in the same period in 
other countries. Sixty years back Japan was 
thought to be scarcely out of the barbaric stage ; 
compared to India it stood nowhere ; to-day it stands 
in the forefront of the most progressive nations of 
the world. Those who made so much of a progressieve 
item here and a progressive item there, did not take 
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into consideration what was left undone ; they did 
not consider what other countries had done, and 
what India would have done had she been free to 
work out her own destiny. 

This is what Sir Alfred Watson, Editor of the 
Statesman, addressing a meeting of the Royal 
Empire Society, had to say on this aspect of the 
question : 

'^Industrially India is a land of missed opportuni- 
ties and the main blame for that rests heavily upon us 
British. I know it is the fashion to be lyrical about the 
achievements of Britishers in India. To nobody do I 
yield in recognition of what has been accomplished, but 
I measure the achievement against the possibilities and 
the gap is appalling. For something like 200 years we 
have been in India and for the greater part of that time 
we have been supreme in India. Yet India is to-day one 
of the backward nations of the W 9 rld economically, and 
very backward in industry. 

"All the conditions for a great industrial country India 
possesses in abundance. Raw materials of every kind 
are to be found in and under her soil. She has an immense 
population skilled in fine craftsmanship and capable of 
turning from the home industries in which they have 
learned their art to the control and direction of machines. 
Buried away India has had capital in abundance for every 
development, could that capital have been persuaded from 
its hiding places. The Indian labourer subsists on little — 
on far too little for the welfare of the country. Putting 
these things together — cheap and abundant labour, large 
supplies of raw material, considerable sources of power 
from coal and from the streams of the country, a popula- 
tion that ofifers a great market at the very doors, fair faci- 
lities for transport and the possibility of obtaining capi- 
tal, and you have conditions that may well make the 
mouth of the industrial organiser water.” 
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Those loud in praising the foreign bureaucracy 
laid also great stress on its administrative efficiency. 
If efficiency meant red-tapisin, replied the Indian 
nationalist, the Indian Government was decidedly 
one of the most efficient in the world. But if by 
efficiency was meant that the departments worked 
smoothly, usefully, economically and in an energetic 
manner, the present system was far from being 
a model. It is well-known how expensive were 
the foreign officials ; it was a curse that India had 
to psiy so heavily for the Services and that too not- 
withstanding her acknowledged poverty. If a private 
firm were to run its business on methods adopted 
by Indian bureaucrats, it would have gone bankrupt 
in one year ; but here the officials had always at 
their disposal the Indian revenues to fall back upon 
for the expensive* administrative machinery. 

Police and Justice were two important depart- 
ments which came directly in touch with the people ; 
it was here that the masses came into direct contact 
with the adminstration and could weigh the machi- 
nery as to its good or bad working. The Indian 
Police was regarded as the most corrupt and stupid 
even in the East ; and the process of administration 
of Justice was as slow and expensive as ^ny white 
elephant in the world. It^^as proverbial in India 
jthat it wa.s hotter to b^ ^robbed than to go to the 
Police Station to repott a crime, and ^ it was better 
Jto burn your title de^ds than to go to a^ civil court 
to claim what was due to you. M ed ical, Revenue, 
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Public Works, Railway and other departments 
equally shared this notoriety in corruption and in- 
efficiency. It was not only the low-paid subordinate 
who was responsible for this state of affairs, high 
officials stood equally to blame. Some of thetp 
were suspected to be directly connected with obiec- 
tionable practices ; though most of them were guilty 
only of neglect and natural ignorance. 

It was also said in support of the foreign bureau- 
cracy that under its rule India became quite safe from 
attacks on its north-west frontier. According to the 
Indian nationalist, those who argued thus forgot that 
long before the foreigners occupied India, attacks on 
the north-west frontier had completely ceased; Indian 
frontiers were no less safe when the Sikhs ruled 
in the Punjab than was the case under the British. 

It was said that the British gave India internal 
peace. But the so-called peace was secured at the 
expense of Indian liberty. If people were silent that 
was because of the iron fist. Ordinary laws had 
often to be misapplied to gag the people ; when 
these failed new measures were forged ; and when 
these too failed lawless laws were brought into 
operation. To keep peace in India, hundreds of 
Indians had to be shot down or hanged, thousands 
of them had to be thrown into jails, and the number 
of those who were externed or interned was 
legions. India had seldom remained contented with 
the foreign rule, but if there ever was peace in the 
country, it was the peace of the desert and the tomb. 



CHAPTER V 


DIFfERENT MEANS AND DIFFERENT PARTIES 

order that India might occupy her proper place 
C® among the nations of the world, the Indian 
nationalist thought, it was absolutely necessary that 
the foreign rule must go and the Indian people 
be governed by their own chosen representatives. 
But how to do it ? 

Before the advent of Mahatma Gandhi into the 
field of Indian politics, there wete,roughly speaking, 
three methods which were suggested by Indians of 
various schools of thought for obtaining freedom. The 
first was : Open war against the foreigner in order to 
fight him out of the country by sheer physical 
force. This was the method that had behind it the 
verdict of history ; seldom had any country achieved 
its lost liberty but in this way. The second method 
was that of guerrilla warfare on modern lines, that 
is,the use of the bomb and the pistol on such a large 
scale as to terrify and demoralise the ruling class 
into, leaving the country in sheer disgust. It was 
argued that the British here were for personal power 
and profit; if every foreigner in the country regarded 
his life as unsafe,none would care to remain here for 

long. In the first case the attack was to be made 

85 
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by the Indian armies with the backing of almost the 
whole of the country as was done in 1 857; while the 
followers of the other school of thought encouraged 
the use of secret societies , the actors naturally being 
only a small proportion of the total population. The 
third method that occupied the attention of Indians 
for freeing their country from the foreign yoke 
was that of winning concessions from the rulers by 
argument and flattery on the one hand and by threat 
and agitation on the other ; whatever little was 
given was to J)e accepted gratefully, but pressure was 
to be brought forward from day to day to secure 
more and more till the country attained full freedom. 

The Indian nationalist had tried all these three 
methods but found them wanting in achieving the 
object he had in view. 

Open war was quite out of the question. If 
nothing else the modern methods of warfare were 
such as gave no scope to Indians to utilise their 
numerical strength successfully. Indians could not 
raise an independent and well-equipped army ready 
for th: task ; and unless such an army was raised 
no one could hope for victory. It is true that 
there were people who, impressed by the vastness 
of Indian population, thought that the Indians, when 
united, could easily defeat the army of occupatipn ; 
but they lost sight of the fact that in modern warfare 
numbers alone cannot accomplish much. A well-equip- 
ped army, though comparatively so small as the Bri- 
tish army in India, was more than sufficient to con- 
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trol any number of disorganised and disarmed mobs 
the Indian revolutionaries could hope to raise. It is 
well-known that two air-men can easily destroy a 
whole town in a few minutes ; and one company of 
soldiers is sufficient to destroy a hundred times 
its numbers within a day or two. Attempts were 
made now and then to seduce Indian element in the 
army, but after the experience of 1857 the Indian 
soldier as such remained always apathetic to all 
political movements in the country. 

The use of the bomb and the pistol was possi- 
ble for the Indian revolutionaries ; but the utility 
of secret societies was at best only limited. 
There were also some objections against this method 
on moral grounds. lint in reply it w’as said 
that in love and war everything was fair, and that 
foreign occupation was itself so immoral that no 
means could be considered too low to get rid 
of it. 

Both the above methods had quite a small 
number of active votaries; but the third method had 
the support of almost all the Indians who were seri- 
ously interested in the political uplift of the country. 
They put their trust in the honesty of the British 
satesmen and thought they could get Swaraj by ap- 
pealing to the good-will and good sense of the rulers. 
Most of them thought that the Indians were 
immediately fit for Swaraj, but in as much as the 
British people were not prepared to grant them their 
due all at once they should wait for some time 
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more to achieve their object. Successive instalments 
of constitutional reforms, in their opinion, were 
steps in the right direction ; and from the vantage 
ground obtained through such reforms they could 
proceed farther and farther as the chance came 
their way. Those who believed in this line of 
thought were called Liberals. 

The rising generation in India did not agree 
with these views. The humdrum methods of the 
Liberal politicians did not appeal to the Indian 
nationalists of the new school of thought ; they 
wanted to chalk out for themselves a more indepen- 
dent line of action. 

As has already been said Indians wanted Swaraj 
for the following, among other, reasons ; — 

1. That the chances for the infliction of 

public wrongs by the Government may be 

mininised ; 

2. To cut down the heavy military burden ; 

3. To end class distinctions ; 

4. To make bureaucracy responsible to public 

opinion ; 

5. To enable Indians to make rapid progress 

in education and sanitation ; 

6. For the development of agriculture and 

other industries ; 

7. To stop the financial and intellectual drain ; 

8. To enable Indians to become masters in 

their own house as other people were in 

their’s. 
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According to the Nationalists the Liberals were 
not able to do much in any of these directions. 
The number of Indian grievances increased from 
day to day ; hundreds of Indians were imprisoned 
every year for political offences which in many 
cases consisted merely in the public expression 
of opinions unpalatable to the bureaucracy. Since 
1857 repression was never before resorted on such 
a large scale as after the introduction of the 
Morley-Minto or Montague-Chelmsford Reforms. 
The Reformed Governments could not lighten the 
burden of the tax-payer. The financial and intellec- 
tual drain could not be stopped. The military burden 
grew abnormally and India had no money left to 
substantially accelerate the speed of progress as 
regards education, industries, health and sanitation. 
An irresponsible bureaucracy still ruled the country ; 
public opinion was never before so contemptuously 
disregarded ; and Indians were like so many dumb 
driven cattle, without any effective power in the 
government of their country. 

Under the new regime this was just as it 
ought to have been. It were the fools or sluggards, 
stated the Nationalist, who pinned their faith 
in the beneficence of the Reforms. The 
Liberals were not for the fight which the 
circumstances of the country demanded ; hence 
they welcomed the chance of hob-nobb- 
ing with the officials. It was made clear 
by more than one British politician that the 
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bureaucracy in the country was to enjoy the same 
privileges and powers which it had always en- 
joyed before. Mr. Lloyd George’s speech about the 
permanency of the “ steel-frame services ” was only 
an outspoken expression of opinion always held by 
so many responsible Englishmen both in India and 
England. At the rate of progress which the Liberals 
could expect under the Reforms, the Indianisation 
of the army and other services would have taken 
one hundred years, universal education two hundred 
years, and the improvement of industries to the 
European level five hundred years, if not more. 
The fact was that as long as the Indians did not 
get the power to decide about their own destiny 
any tinkering with the bureaucratic system of 
Government was worse than useless; 

The Nationalist argued that the present system 
of administration did not require mending, it 
required ending. As long as the Indians did not 
get the power of self-determination all talk about 
progress was deceptive. No bureaucracy had ever 
relinquished power of its own accord ; why should 
it be expected that the bureaucracy in India would 
act diflferently ? 

The benefactors of India thought that Indians 
were mere children in the art of Government ; 
they should be either cajoled or flogged into 
discipline and submissiveness. Freedom was a 
useful weapon but its edge was sharp, and friends 
and patrons of India could not allow the Indian 
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people to hurt themselves by its uncontrolled use. 
One could call such ideas arrogant ; but when have 
the rulers of a subject nation not been arrogant ? 
Indian Nationalists thought that those who expected 
to become politically free through the efforts of the 
bureaucracy expected something unnatural ; all such 
expectations were doomed to fail. The British did tint 
give willingly self-government to their own cousins in 
Ireland and South Africa till the Irish and the Afri- 
canders had to fight for it; how could the “benighted 
in India, who had nothing in common 
with the British, expect more generous treatment ? 
The difference between the angle of vision of 
the British and the Indians was so great 
that according to the new^ generation any compro- 
mise between the two was quite impossible ; 
those who believed in the gospel of mutual under- 
standing between the two were regarded as old 
fossils completely out of touch with the new currents 
of life. 

It may be mentioned here that there was a time 
when Mahatma Gandhi, like the Liberals; believed 
in mutual co-operation of both the races, he was a 
moderate of the moderates in this respect. Originally 
Mahatma Gandhi advocated non-co-operation 
with the “Satanic Government” only because 
he could not support it so long as it did not 
make amends for atrocities in the Punjab and for 
treating the IChilafat question in a cavalier 
fashion. The conception of attainment of Swaraj 
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through non-co-operation was a bye-product 
of a purely non-political and ethical movement. 
Mahatma Gandhi allowed the proposition for the 
attainment of Swaraj to be tagged on to his non- 
co-operation resolution only with great hesitation. 
In the beginning it mattered little to him whether 
India was ruled by the Indians or by the British ; 
he wanted Ram Raj, the rule of Truth ; whether 
it was by the British or by the Indians, it mattered 
little to him. Like the Liberals he hoped to 
convert the British to his own view-point and 
achieve freedom for India through their co-opera- 
tion. It was long after when all his hopes had been 
shattered that he allied himself with those who 
called themselves Nationalists but who were 
called by their opponents . as Extremists. 

It is not difficult to understand the psychology 
of the Indian political parties. The old political 
party, the party of the Moderates or Liberals, 
at one time consisted of men whose names were 
on the lips of every Indian child. Surendra 
Nath Bannetji, Gokhale, Mehta, Wacha, Rash 
Behari Ghosh, were names to conjure with in 
the country. They had fought India’s battles at a 
time when Indian masses knew nothing of politics. 
It was they who first realized in what an irresponsi- 
ble manner the bureaucracy carried on its 
work of administration in the country. Some British 
statesmen tried to extend a sympathetic hand 
towards the Indian nation, but the men in power 
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almost always checked that warm impulse. If 
after so many troubles, after so many sacrifices and 
disappointments, the Moderates saw a more 
hopeful vision of the Indian future than they 
had ever seen before, and if they felt profoundly 
grateful for this or that concession, they were not to 
be blamed for it. Men who could not even dream of 
seeing an Indian in any Provincial Secretariate, 
might easily be excused if they felt enthusiastic about 
the new order of things when an Indian could find 
an honoured place even in the British Cabinet. Their 
attitude was that of an aged woman who had remain- 
ed barren for fifty years and was in her old age 
blessed with a child, even though a cripple. All 
joy and happiness of such a parent are excusable 
though young girls may not quite appreciate her 
enthusiasm. 

The Nationalists w’^ere proud that their’s was the 
most important party. The country, as a whole, was 
with them in their up-hill and difficult task. They 
were brought up on the traditions which gave 
special weight to the natural rights of man. 
They saw how during the Great War even small 
and weak nations had stood up to defend their 
rights. They could not understand how one 
could morally justify the rule of one nation 
by another ir the face of well-known principles 
of self-rule and self-determination. Their aim 
and desire were to see India free, free from all 
outside restraints. They could believe in British 
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friendship, but British interference in the affairs of 
India was regarded by them as extremely harmful 
to the interests of both the countries. 

The party in power in India consisted mainly 
of the British, both inside and outside the present 
system of Government. Their idea was that they had 
conquered India and as such had every right to 
rule it in the way they thought best. They said they 
had found India in chaos and it was they who had 
restored order and peace to it. Indians,in the opinion 
of some of them, were barbarians ; it was the 
white man’s burden to civilize them. The British 
also felt that they were denied in India the comforts 
of home-life ; they had to work here under very 
unfavourable circumstances and in the interest of an 
alien race; they had to make enormous sacrifices in 
living in the hot regions of India, thousands of 
miles away from the congenial atmosphere of Britain. 
They were, therefore, entitled to every privilege 
and power. Last but not least, some of them still 
thought that India was conquered by the sword 
and that it should be kept in the same conquered 
position by the use of the sword, both for the good 
of Indian masses and also because of the vested 
British interests.* 

♦“Do the mover and his friends think that a war-worn, 
war-wise, race like the British, who won their Empire at the 
point of the sword ami have kept it by the sword ever since, 
are to be talked out of the war wisdom by arm chair critics ? 

If they do, they have learnt little from their association 

with our race.’’ General Sir Philip Chetwoode, the Comman- 
der-in-Chiei of India, in a recent speech in the Council of State. 
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Men with such ideas, men who had enjoyed 
exceptional powers and ]>rivile^cs, would naturally 
feel disturbed when the gloomy prospect of the loss of 
those powers and privilejjjes a])peared on the hori/.on. 
It may be regarded as a weakness, but it is a common 
human weakness to cry when something is 
snatched away from one’s liand which one regards, 
rightly or wrongly.as quite one’s own. If men in the 
services and their sympathisers outside the services 
squealed they did so just as privileged classes had 
done in (Ireece, Rome, France, Kngiaud and Russia 
before them. 

Formerly public servants were servants only in 
name ; they were masters of all that tliey surveyed , 
in fact they constituted in themselves Rulers, Gover- 
nors, Politicians and Administrators. For such 
persons the idea .to really serve, and serve under 
the representatives t)f another race b)r whom they 
had no very great resj)ect, was indeed abhorrent. 
“One long whine” of the IJritish bureaucracy against 
national agitation could best be appreciated only 
after one has iiiider>tood the mentality that is at 
the back of such ideas. 

It was unfortunate that the Moderates did not 
understand that if the Extremists were noi prepared 
to feel satisfied with small mercies, it was becau.se 
of the spirit of the times. It was a democratic 
age, and democracy is never satisfied with half 
measures. These were the days of brave and bold 
men ; caution and timidity had no place in the 
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political vocabulary of those days. The British also 
refused to see that the world was not the same as it 
was before. Whether they had conquered India by 
the sword or not, whether their rule was in the best 
interests of the country or not, there was no place 
for their former old position in the country any 
more. One nation could never remain subservient 
to another for all time. Nature and its laws were 
against it. If they desired to be esteemed by Indians 
as their friends, they could do so only by helping 
them to stand on their own feet as free men. Any 
other course was sure to prove injurious to both 
the sides. 

On the other hand the Nationalists did not fully 
realize the obligations of those who thought that 
the future of the country lay in their own hands. 
It was necessary for them to be charitable to their 
opponents, whether Moderates or Bureaucrats. 
The future victory lay with them. Like all great 
conquerors they ought to act carefully and earnestly 
but they should also be magnanimous towards 
them who stood against them. The Moderates had 
served well the national cause in the past. They were 
now too old to run with them in the coming race. 
If the old men desired to move slowly they did 
not deserve to be abused for it. Old men, bound 
as they were by mental and moral shackles, 
deserved every consideration from the new genera- 
tion. If the Moderates felt unable to work with 
the Extremists, they deserved to be treated with 
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the same honour as the world treats old warriors, 
whose joints had grown stiff and whose flesh 
was flabby. 

For the reactionaries in the Services and their 
supporters in England, the Extremists could not have 
the same respect as the Moderates had; but there was 
no reason to assume the same attitude towards the 
reactionaries as the latter assumed towards the rising 
generation. It was a fact that the British in India 
were likely to lose something substantial ; it did 
not matter whether that something really belonged 
to them or not. When they were face to face with 
such a loss, and they felt troubled at the idea, they 
deserved sympathy or pity and not angry -words. 
The British were fighting a losing battle ; none 
but the most uncharitable could be harsh to the 
losing side. 
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THE BIRTH OF NON-CO-OPERATION 

'MJHATEVER the inter-communal or inter-party 
- * differences, all Indians were united on one 
point, — that India should get Swaraj as soon as 
possible. That was the opinion of all Indians, 
whether they were Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Jews, Christians, Moderates, Extremists, or Terrorists. 
But there were differences among them as to the 
methods to be used to win Swaraj. Some advocated 
armed revolution, others were for terrorism, and yet 
another section advocated methods in vogue in 
countries where the Governments were responsible 
to public opinion. But the people in general realised 
that terrorism, at the utmost, could serve only to ad- 
vertise Indian grievances and draw pointed attention 
of the world towards them. It was true that no 
other country had ever before gained freedom from 
autocratic yoke, foreign or indigenous, without an 
armed revolution; but the question was: Were Indians 
in a position to wage a violent war with the foreign 
government? Indians were unarmed, and even if they 
were armed like other nations, it was next to im- 
possible to organise a successful revolution against 
the disciplined and well-equipped forces of an 
established government. The methods of warfare 
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were now so changed that no country, least of all 
India, could hope to defeat the professional armies 
possessed of the latest weapons of offence and 
defence. A man with a little intelligence and 
forethought could easily understand that it was 
quite impossible to free India in that way. 

The policy of the Liberals or Moderates was also 
as useless and ineffective as that of the Anarchists. 
Such methods could be of great help where the 
Government was constituted by the will of the 
governed ; but when a Government was imposed 
from outside such methods could never succeed. 
Not only the past history of India, but the history 
of all other countries supported this view. 
No government had ever before parted with power 
unless it w^as compelled to do so. The Moderates 
were losing all hold over political India, and only a 
few were left who still believed in the efficacy of 
a policy that confined itself to petitions, speeches 
and resolutions. 

It was in such an atmosphere that Mahatma 
Gandhi preached the gospel of Non-co-operation. 
The argument advanced in its support was very 
simple. The foreign Government in India was fed 
on Indian co-operation ; when it did not respond to 
Indian wishes Indians had a right to withdraw 
that co-operation, and when that co-operation was 
withdrawn Government must tumble down 
like a building whose foundations had been 
undermined. 
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The movement in its initial stages was the 
product of a sort of religious mentality. The 
ir-responsible system of government in India was 
regarded in its treatment of the wishes of the people 
under its charge as “Satanic.” In dealing with the 
Khilafat question and the question of making amends 
for the excesses committed in the Punjab during the 
Martial Law regime, the Government was charged 
with having conducted itself in an unjust and 
immoral manner. Hence, it was argued, no 
conscientious man could co-operate with it unless 
the government purged itself of its guilt. Non-co- 
operation originating in a religious atmosphere 
was necessarily to be non-violent ; violence and 
religion could not go together. 

Non-co-operation was stated to be a very effective 
weapon. The orthodox non-co-operator believed in 
the theory that evil could not flourish for a long time 
when it found no support from the elements that 
surrounded it. A wicked government must reform its 
character or die of starvation when those who sup- 
ported it refused help. But supposing the movemnt 
did not succeed in achieving its object, the 
religious enthusiast was satisfied that as long as he 
did not take part or support the evil system, it did 
not mattef much to him if his efforts did not biing 
the desired result ; his own duty was clear, and* he 
was satisfied in doing it and asking others, by 
precept and example, to do likewise. 

The theory was an old one, and had been 
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presented to the world.time after time, under different 
names and different garbs by persons of more or less 
leligious bent of mind. But its introduction in Indian 
politics was solely due to the farsightedness of 
Mahatma Gandhi whose unique personality had won 
for him the respect and admiration of all sections of 
his country-men. He was believed to be as selfless 
as any saint of old, as honest as a new born baby, 
and as sagacious as any statesman could claim. 
His enthusiasm in the efficacy of his gospel was as 
catching as that of any prophet. No wonder that the 
movement became so rapidly popular under his 
guidance and leadership. 

But there were very few who really understood 
or appreciated the true significance of the new 
movement. The Indians in general took it up 
more as a political weapon than as a religious 
formula. They had tried other methods to win the 
freedom of the country but without success; they now 
wanted to try this weapon. It was not difficult to 
realise that the foreign rule in India was based on 
their co-operation ; if all Indians refused to help the 
Government in the administration of the country, 
it was logically correct to assert that the Govern- 
ment could not go on for a very long time. 
They were the real pillars of the administrative 
edifice ; if the pillars were removed the edifice 
would fall down under its own weight. Indians 
should not serve the Government, Indians should not 
pay taxes ; no one, they argued, could then go 
on to have a free sway over them. 
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At the same time it was clear that their aim was 
not as much to make the so-called evil-doers repent 
of their crimes as to bring such pressure on them 
as might force them to leave the field of their 
operations for want of support. If Indians in general 
took to non-violence they did so not because they 
felt any compunction against the use of violence 
but because a great majority of them came to think 
that in the circumstances violence would not pay. 

The number of those who looked at the move- 
ment from the point of view of pure political 
expediency was much larger than it was generally 
believed to be ; but the religious enthusiast and 
the politician both were equally ardent in sup- 
porting the programme of Mahatma Gandhi as it 
gave ample opportunity for self-expression to both 
of them. For the one it was a good method of 
agitation to rouse the public to offer active resistance 
to the present system of government ; for the other 
it was a preparation for the spiritual uplift of the 
nation to the stage where unjust domination became 
automatically impossible. 

In discussing the programme of the Non-co- 
operation Movement it should be kept in view that 
it was due to Mahatmaji’s great and wholesome 
influence that the movement was kept free from the 
element of hatred ; the politician was ever r^ady 
to make it more aggressive and vindictive. With 
the religious enthusiast non-violence in thought, 
word, and deed, was as important as non-co-operation 
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itself ; but the politician was non-violent only in 
action, his thoughts and words were as violent as 
those of any violent revolutionary. With the one non- 
violence was a policy, with the other it was a religi- 
ous creed. But the politician wisely threw himself- 
in the back-ground because he wanted to give the reli- 
gious enthusiast full scope, and also because he could 
not afford to oppose the founder of the creed with- 
out risk of losing his own influence. Otherwise in 
the Non-cooperation campaign the politician would 
have liked to introduce the elements of hate and 
anger in the shape of social and economic boycott 
of his opponents. 

It was found to be one of the great merits of 
the new method that it was available to every 
Indian who wanted to adopt it. Mahatmaji's move- 
ment revealed to Indians that the salvation of 
their country lay in their own hands ; they need not 
beg for favours, nor need they resort to violence 
in their fight for national freedom. What was 
necessary was to bid good-bye both to terrorism 
and to active co-operation. One appealed to the 
spirit of fear and the other to the spirit of mercy 
of those who stood against Indian rights and as- 
pirations. No conscientious and self-respecting nation 
could resort to these methods, least of all the nation 
that boasted of ancient civilisation which was conspi- 
cuous for its noble idealism. It was argued 
that Indians must set aside the use of pin-pricks of 
doubtful value ; they must do something more 
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serious ; they must adopt such a course as would 
ensure without doubt the entire overthrow of the 
irresponsible autocracy. That was possible only 
through self-preparation — self-preparation of a 
kind that could make Indians entirely free from 
outside help. 

Thousands of Indians almost unanimously 
came to believe that self-preparation leading 
to Civil-Disobedience was the only effective 
method to get them Swaraj, the number of those 
who still believed in Anarchical or Fabian 
methods was left very small ; they were either 
those who had not sufficient patience to work peace- 
fully or those whose patience was never exhausted 
and were prepared to wait indefinitely for some- 
thing better to turn up. Indians in general did not 
belong to either of these schools ; it was only the 
select few who could take pride in calling themselves 
Liberals or Terrorists : the masses had nothing 
much to do with either of these parties. 

The Non-co-operation movement was accused 
of being revolutionary both in its design and opera- 
tion.The Liberals were amongst the foremost to level 
this charge. The Non-co-operator was not afraid to 
plead guilty it. He was certainly out for a peace- 
ful revolution because all other methods to gain 
his object had failed. He could not bear the agony 
of serfdom lying down. He meant business with the 
rulers and no idle flirtation. The Non-co-operator felt 
sure of his success. The irresponsible bureaucracy, 
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upon whom even the British Government had pro- 
nounced the sentence of death, had lost all prestige 
in the country ; the tree was shaking, its roots 
were rotten ; only a strong gust of wind was 
required to overthrow it. 

Taking all these circumstances into considera- 
tion, it was in September 1920, at the special 
session of the Congress at Calcutta, that the 
advocates of non-co-operation made a bold bid for the 
leadership of the country. Notwithstanding the 
strenuous opposition of the Moderates, Mahatma 
Gandhi carried through the Congress the follow- 
ing resolution : — 

‘‘In view of the fact that on the Khilafat question 
both the Indian and Imperial Governments have signally 
failed in their duty towards the Mussalmans of India, 
and the Prime Minister has deliberately broken his 
pledged word given to them and that it is the duty of 
every non-Moslem Indian in every legitimate manner to 
assist his Mussalinan brother in his attempt to remove 
the religious calamity that has overtaken him ; 

And in view of the fact that in the matter of the 
events of 13th April, 1919 both the said Governments have 
grossly neglected or failed to protect the innocent people 
of the Punjab, and punish officers guilty of unsoldierly 
and barbarous behaviour towards them and have exone- 
rated Sir Michael O’Dwyer who proved himself., directly 
or indirectly, responsible for most of the official crimes, 
and callous to the sufferings of the people placed under 
his administration, and that the debate in the House of 
Commons and specially in the House of Lords betrayed 
a woeful lack of sympathy with the people of India and 
showed virtual support of the systematic terrorism and 
frightfulness adopted in the Punjab, and that the latest 
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Viceregal pronouncement is proof of entire absence of 
repentance in the matters of the Khilafat and the 
Punjab; 

This Congress is of opinion that there can be no 
contentment in India without redress of the two afore- 
mentioned wrongs and that the only effectual means to 
vindicate national^ honour and to prevent a repetition of 
similar wrongs in future is the establishment of Swa- 
rajya. This Congress is further of opinion that there is 
no course left open for the people of India but to approve 
of and adopt the policy of progressive, non-violent Non- 
co-operation inaugurated by Mr. Gandhi until the said 
wrongs are righted and Swarajya is established. 

And in as much as a beginning should be made by the 
classes who have hitherto moulded and represented pub- 
lic opinion, and in as much as Government consolidates 
its power through titles and honours bestowed on the 
people, through schools controlled by it, its law courts 
and its legislative councils, and ip as much as it is desir- 
able in the prosecution of the movement to take the 
minimum risk and to call for for the least sacrifice, com- 
patible with the attainment of the desired object, this 
Congress earnestly advises. 

(а) surrender of titles and honorary offices and 
resignation from nominated seats in local 
bodies ; 

(б) refusal to attend Government Levees, Durbars, 
and other official and semi official functions 
held by Government officials or in their 
honour ; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and 
cblleges owned, aided or controlled by Govern- 
ment, and in place of such schools and colleges, 
establishment of National schools and colleges 
in the various provinces ; 

{d) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers 
and litigants, and establishment of private ar- 
bitration courts by their aid, for the settlement 
of private disputes ; 
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(•) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and 
labouring classes to offer themselves as re- 
cruits for service in Mesopotamia ; 

(0 withdrawal by candidates of their candidature 
for election to the Reformed councils, and re- 
fusal on the part of the voters to vote for any 
candidate who may despite the Congress advice, 
offer himself for election ; 

(g) boycott of foreign goods; 

(h) And in as much as Non-co-operation has been 
conceived as a measure of discipline and self- 
sacriffce without which no nation can make 
real progress, and in as much as an opportuni-* 
ty should be given in the very first stage of 
Non-co-operation to every man, woman and 
child, for such discipline and self-sacrifice, 
this Congress advises adoption of Swadeshi in 
piece-goods on a vast scale, and in as much as 
the existing mills of India with indigenous 
capital and control do not manufacture suffi- 
cient yarn and sufficient cloth for the require- 
ments of the nation, and are notjikely to do so 
for a long time to come, this Congress advises 
immediate stimulation of further manufacture 
on a large scale by means of reviving hand- 
spinning in every home and hand-weaving on 
the part of the millions of weavers who have 
abandoned their ancient and honourable calling 
for want of encouragement.** 

Later on, in December of the same year, the 
resolution was confirmed by the Congress in its 
ordinary annual session at Nagpur with a fe^ minor 
changes. The Nagpur resolution ran ; — 

^‘Whereas in the opinion of the Congress the existing 
Government of India has forfeited the confidence of the 
country ; 

Whereas the people of India are now determined to 
establish Swaraj ; and 

Whereas all methods adopted by the people of India 
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prior to the last Special Session of the Indian National 
Congress have failed to secure due recognition of their 
rights and liberties and the redress of their many and 
grievous wrongs, more specially in reference to the Khila- 
fat and the Punjab; 

Now this Congress, while reaffirming the resolution 
on Non-violent Non-co-operation passed at the special 
session of the Congress at Calcutta declares the entire or 
any part or parts of scheme of the Non-violent Non-co-oper- 
ation, with the renunciation of voluntary association with 
the present Government at one end and the refusal to pay 
taxes at the other, should be put in force at a time to be 
determined by either the Indian National Congress or the 
All India Congress Committee and that in the meanwhile 
to prepare the country for it, effective steps should con- 
tinue to be taken in that behalf : — 

(a) by calling upon the parents and guardians of 
school children (and not the children them- 
selves) under the age of 16 years to make 
greater efforts for the purpose of withdrawing 
them from such schools as are owned, aided or 
in any way controlled by Government and con- 
currently to provide for their training in 
national schools or by such other means as 
may be within their power in the absence of 
such schools ; 

(b) by calling upon students of the age of 19 and 
over to withdraw without delay, irrespective of 
consequences, from institutions owned, aided or 
in any way controlled by Government, if they 
feel that it is against their conscience to con- 
tinue in institutions which are dominated by a 

* system of government which the nation has 
solemnly resolved to bring to an end, and 
advising such students either to devote 
themselves to some special service in connec- 
tion with ^he non-coperation movement or 
to continue their education in national 
institutions ; 
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by calling upon trustees, managers and teachers 
of Government af&liated or aided schools and 
municipalities and local boards to help to na- 
tionalise them ; 

by calling upon lawyers to make greater efforts 
to suspend their practice and to devote their 
attention to national service including boycott 
of law courts by litigants and fellow lawyers 
and the settlement of disputes by private arbit- 
ration ; 

in order to make India economically indepen- 
dent and self-contained, by calling upon mer- 
chants and traders to carry out a gradual boy- 
cott of foreign trade relations;to encourage hand- 
spinning and hand weaving, and in that behalf, 
by having a scheme of economic boycott 
planned and formulated by a committee of 
experts to be nominated by the All India 
Congress Committee ; 

and in as much as self-sacrifice is essential to 
the success of Non-co-operation by calling upon 
every section and every man and woman in the 
country to make the utmost possible contribu- 
tion of self sacrifice to the national movement ; 
by organising Committees in each village or 
group of villages with a provincial central 
organisation in the principal cities of each pro- 
vince for the purpose of accelerating the pro- 
gress of Non-co-operation ; 
by organising a band of national workers for a 
service to be called the Indian National 
Service ; and ^ 

by taking effective steps to raise a national 
fund to be called All India Tilak Memorial 
Swarajya Fund for the purpose of financing the 
foregoing National Service and the Non-co-oper- 
ation movement in general. 

Congress congratulates the nation upon the 
made so far in working the programme of 
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Non-co-operation, specially with regard to the boycott of 
councils by the voters and claims, in the circumstances in 
which they have been brought into existence, that the 
new councils do not represent the country, and trusts 
that those who have allowed themselves to be elected 
in spite of the deliberate abstention from the polls of an 
overwhelming majority of their constituents, will see their 
way to resign their seats in the councils, and that if they 
retain their seats in spite of the declared will of their 
respective constituencies in direct negation of the princi- 
ple ot democracy, the electors will studiously refrahi from 
asking for any political service from such councillors. 

This Congress recognises the growing friendliness 
between the Police and the Soldiery and the people, and 
hopes that the former will refuse to subordinate their 
creed and country to the fulfilment of orders of their 
officers, and, by courteous and considerate behaviour 
towards the people, will remove the reproach hitherto 
levelled against them that they are devoid of any regard 
for the feelings and sentiments of their own people.’ 

And this Congress appeals to all people in Govern- 
ment employment, pending the call of the nation for 
resignation of their service, to help the national cause 
by importing greater kindness and stricter honesty in 
their dealings with their people and fearlessly and openly 
to attend all popular gatherings whilst refraining from 
taking any active part therein, and more specially by 
openly rendering financial assistance to the national 
movement. 

Non-violence, This Congress desires to lay 
special emphasis on Non-violence being the integral pATt 
of the non-co-operation resolution and invites the attention 
of the people to the fact that Non-violence in word and 
deed is as essential between people themselves, as in res- 
pect of the Government, and this Congress is of opinion 
that the spirit of violence is not only contrary to the 
growth of a true spirit of democracy but actually retards 
the enforcement (if necessary) of the other stages of 
Non-co-operation. 
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Finally in order that the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs may be redressed and Swarajya established within 
one year, this Congress urges upon all public bodies, 
whether affiliated to the Congress or otherwise, to devote 
their exclusive attention to the promotion of Non-violence 
and Non-co-operation with the Government and inasmuch 
as the movement of Non-co-operation can only succeed by 
complete co-operation amongst the people themselves, this 
Congress calls upon the leading Hindus to settle all dis- 
putes between Brahmans and Non- Brahmans, wherever 
they may be existing, and to make a special effort to 
rid Hinduism of the reproach of untouchability, and res- 
pectfully uges the religious heads to help the growing 
desire to reform Hinduism in the matter of its treatment 
of the suppressed classes.’* 

Whatever opposition was shown to Mahatmaji’s 
programme in Calcutta was levelled down at 
Nagpur, and all those who wanted to work earnestly 
for the freedom of the country joined their hands 
with him. By the new gospel Mahatmaji took the 
whole country by storm, and few except some old 
arm-chair politicians could afford to remain outside 
the sphere of his influence. In fact the question 
became : With Mahatmaji, or Nowhere. Such was 
the strength and appeal of his personality ? 
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the last chapter we quoted the Calcutta and 
C® Nagpur resolutions at full length. It was necessary 
because these resolutions form the basis of the whole 
of the present Indian national movement. But the 
programme can easily be summed up under the 
following heads ; — 

1 . The boycott of titles. 

2. The boycott of Government and Govern- 
ment aided Schools and Colleges. 

3. The boycott of Government Courts and the 

establishment of Panchayats ; 

4. The boycott of Legislatures ; 

5. The boycott of Government services ; 

6. The boycott of Drink ; 

7. The organisation of the country under the 
Congress flag ; 

8. The boycott of Foreign cloth and use of 
•Khadi ; 

9. The Hindu-Mohammadan Unity ; 

10. The uplift of the Depressed ; 

11. The civil disobedience of repressive 
laws ; and 

12. The non-payment of taxes. 
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The framers of the programme admitted that 
the country was not prepared for complete non-co- 
operation with the Government ; they knew of the 
shortcomings of the stuflF in their hands. The 
programme therefore was progressive and was 
to be worked up gradually. It started with such 
harmless items as the boycott of titles and school, 
the use of Khadi. and the enlistment of members for 
the Congress, and was to lead to mass civil dis- 
obedience and the non-payment of taxes only if 
absolutely necessary. Surely there was no better 
remedy to peacefully overthrow a bad system of 
Government than the one proposed. 

Before, however, we narrate how the Non-co- 
operation movement proceeded it is necessary that 
we should discuss the Non-co-operation programme 
in some detail. In the discussion that follows, 
Gandhiji’s scheme, its underlying motives, and 
its aims, are not strictly adhered to. What is 
given here is the representation of the mind and 
heart of an ordinary Non-co-operator ; how he 
understood Mahatmaji’s programme and in what 
manner he tried to work it out. 

The main motive behind the five boycotts 
mentioned in the last chapter was to dethfone the 
Government and its supporters from the pedestal 
which they occupied in the estimation of the people. 
The glamour of Titles, Services, Schools, Courts and 
Legislatures had captivated the Indian mind. 
The Non-co-operator aimed at destroying this 
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illusion. Although he did not succeed in wiiining 
over a very large number of title-holders, school 
teachers, lawyers or Government servants to his 
side, he succeeded in breaking the charm of these 
institutions from the mind of the Indian people. 

1. The Boycott of Titles. To the unthinking 
this appeared to be the weakest point in the whole of 
the programme. The personal interest of^ the title- 
holder required him to support the authorities 
through thick and thin ; to ask him to give 
up the title for which he had worked hard and 
may be had also spent much money, was to 
ask him to cut the soil from under his own feet. 
And for what ? For Swaraj under which all his 
newly acquired position would at best be of 
doubtful value. To ask the most ardent and most 
selfish supporters of the Government to give 
up their titles was to ask the most reactionary 
community in the country to make a direct 
sacrifice of its own interests. It was not then 
strange that the response to this item of the 
Non-co-operator’s programme was so feeble ; not 
even five in a thousand gave up their titles. 

But the Non-co-operator was no fool. Though 
he sincerely wished the “reclamation” of the 
title-holder, he knew as well as any one else that 
he was appealing in the wilderness. But the idea 
was not so much to succeed in winning over the 
title-holder to the Congress as to pull the title-holder 
down from the position he occupied in society. 
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The title-holder was regarded as the leader 
of the society, and the influence of his leader- 
ship was used in favour of the bureaucracy. The 
Non-co-operator completely changed that position. 
There was a time when people were prepared to 
spend large sums of money to acquire Government 
titles but after the Non-co-operation movement 
it was difficlt to find self-respecting men who 
would care to make special effort to get a title. 

2. The Boycott of Legislatures. The Legis- 
latures were a part and parcel of the Executive 
Government of the country. Through the reformed 
Legislatures, Government tried to proclaim to 
the world that the present system of administration 
in India was based on the popular will. The 
Non-co-operator by boycotting the Legislatures 
laid bare the hollowness of the claim. In the two elec- 
tions, the first and the third after the reforms, 
scarcely twenty per cent of the voters went to the 
polls ; this proved to the hilt that the Government 
ruled the country against the wishes of the people. 
So far the Government had always declared that it 
represented the masses and that the Nationalists re- 
presented nobody. The boycott of the Legislatures 
clearly showed that even amongst the* niggardly 
narrow circle of voters whom Government had en- 
franchised it could have no backing. 

Some of the Nationalists argued that the people’s 
party could strengthen its hands by going to the 
Legislatures and making them unworkable. Those 
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who made the proposal argued that the bureaucracy 
deceived the world opinion by bruiting about that 
it was ruling the country with the help of the re- 
presentative lycgislatures; such deception required to 
be exposed and the best manner to do so was to 
capture the Legislatures. The Non-co-operator replied 
that if bureaucracy thought that it could succeed in 
deceiving the public in this way, no body was more 
deceived than the bureaucracy itself. Every one 
who cared to understand Indian conditions knew 
that a vast majority of political- minded Indians were 
opposed to the present system of government ; no 
amount of misrepresentation could deceive any body 
on that point. 

When advocating council-entry programme 
some people talked of tearing the veil from the 
face of the irresponsible administration and of 
exposing it in all its autocratic nakedness. 
Those who argued thus forgot that those who 
could swallow pledges made to Indians about the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire, those who could 
countenance the Punjab wrongs, the Guruka Bagh 
beating and the Jallianwala massacre, could also 
easily put up with the new surprise with which 
some of the Indians wanted to face them in the 
Legislatures. The Non-co-operator’s reply was that 
“ the exposure business ” should cease ; Indians 
should lay their hands on something more 
effective. How long were they to waste their time 
and energy in such fatuities ? 
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3. The * Boycott of Government-aided Educa- 
tional Institutions. The freedom movement re- 
quired thousands of enthusiastic young workers ; 
there was no better field for their recruitment than 
colleges and schools. It was the young men who 
could really understand the movement and work it 
to success with the fire and zeal born of youth. 

The Government kept a strong grip over the 
Indian population through the educational 
institutions. If there were some educated persons 
in India who loved independence and were 
otherwise successful, they were not the product of 
this system, they were so inspite of its crushing 
weight. The Non-co-operator wanted to destroy this 
system and replace it by one more suitable to the 
national needs. 

The campaign against the schools and colleges 
resulted in winning over for the national move- 
ment a good number of recruits, but produced 
no other important result. The Non-co-operator 
was not able to meet adequately the demand 
for national education. The new institutions, 
started under the influence of the new movement, 
were few in number and not so well organised. 
Those of the young men who wanted to s^rve their 
country at all cost came out of their classes at the 
call of the leaders, but others who desired to devote 
themselves to their education could not be attracted 
in very large numbers by the hurriedly got up 
national institutions started to meet the demand. 
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It was not very easy to start new and well-equipped 
institutions all in a day. 

Had the public schools and colleges which re- 
ceived aid from the Government come forward to 
take their proper place in the national movement, 
the Non-co-operator’s eflforts would have been 
more fruitful than was actually the case. But 
those who were in charge of educational institu- 
tions were mostly old men brought up in the old way 
of thinking ; it was very difficult for them to break 
old ties. Want of courage did not allow them to 
tread new paths and face new risks. Their stock 
argument was that the Government money was pub- 
lic money and the educational institutions had every 
right to make use of it ; they also argued 
that the time of the young men was too valuable 
to be employed to sub-serve transitory political ends. 

The Non-co-operator was not convinced by this 
sort of argument. Money no doubt was Indian, but 
was it proper to accept it from the hands of those 
who ruled the country against its best interests ? 
According to the Non-co-operator, the money 
coming from such a source was tainted and no 
self-respecting body could accept it. 

That*the time of the students was valuable 
was true, but of greater value, argued the Non-co- 
operator, was the struggle in which the 
country was engaged. When the liberties 
of Egypt, Italy, France, and even of England 
were at stake, the student community in all those 
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countries came forward to do their bit. During the 
Great War all Turkish, German, Greek, Austrian, 
French, and English Universities were emptied and 
every young man was at the front to fight his coun- 
try’s battles. There was no reason that in India, 
if her people seriously desired to achieve freedom, 
the case should be otherwise. 

As long as Indian educational institutions had 
any relations, monetary or otherwise, with the 
Government, young men brought up there could 
not help being infected with the slave mentality — 
the natural product of the system. The system 
had also the effect of denationalising those whom 
it pretended to educate. In the circumstances, 
it was argued, the best what the student community 
could do was to leave the educational institutions 
and devote themselves'whole-heartedly to the cause 
of the freedom of the country. 

4. The Boycott of Services. According to the 
Non-co-operater, when there was such a difference 
of opinion between the people and the Government — 
and on such vital points as the honour of the country 
and its economic interests — no self-respecting and 
patriotic Indian should care to serve under the present 
administration. In fact it was the Indians in the 
Government services who were mainly responsible 
for the political degradation of the country. If 
Indians in Government service were to withdraw 
their hands from the machinery, it was sure to 
collapse. 
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The Non-co-operator was not able to influence 
this class of the people much ; India’s poverty was 
the greatest obstacle. But he was successful in 
creating in the mind of a section of the people a' 
contempt for Government service ; those who were 
in the employ of the Government lost influence 
with the people and received little respect from 
them : they were publicly described as “Toadies”, 
parasites, sycophants and traitors. 

5. The Boycott of Courts and the Establishment 
of^^Panchayats. One acknowledges the right of the 
Government to rule over one when one goes to 
its courts for the settlement of one’s disputes. For the 
Non-co-operation to be genuine and effective it 
was necessary that Indians should have no connec- 
tion with such institutions. 

Before the advent of Non-co-operation the politi- 
cal leadership of the country was mainly in the hands 
of the lawyers. It was they who first conceived the 
desire for freedom ; but their efforts in the cause 
of the country’s political freedom were seldom whole- 
hearted ; it was only by the way that they interested 
themselves in politics. Their activities in the political 
sphere helped the lawyers in their profession ; hence, 
apart from patriotic motives, they generally thought 
it necessary to be known as politicians of some sort. 
The Non-co-operator did not like leadership 
of this kind. He made it plain that all true 
patriots should shun the courts as something evil. 
Siding with the people on the platform and with the 
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bureaucracy in the courts could not be allowed ; 
for the new struggle the tactics of Mr, Facing- 
Bothways were quite out of place. 

The result of this move was that lawyers as a 
class were obliged to leave politics alone and 
consequently, forfeit the privileges of leadership. 
Those who cared more for their country than for 
their purse came out of the courts and joined the 
movement ; others, and they formed the majority, 
were left out of the political field. In the 
beginning it appeared that it would be difficult for 
the national movement to repair this loss ; but the 
later experience proved that the loss was far out- 
weighed by the incoming of a new class of workers 
who, though not so astute or clever as the lawyers, 
were more selfless, more earnest and more sincere. 

The ordinary frequenter of courts is not a very 
good specimen of humanity. To ask the people to 
forgive the criminal, or to expect the criminal 
to bow down before the decision of the national courts 
or Panchayats, was to ask the people to subscribe 
to a large order. Similarly in civil suits it was no 
easy to pi ess the wrong party to accept the speedy 
and just decisions of mutual friends when the 
procedure in the regular courts offered such, a latitude 
for delay and deception. But it was surprising to 
find that in some parts of the country the work of 
Panchayats so thoroughly superseded the work of 
the regular courts that the officials were somewhat 
alarmed. Wherever it was found that the Pancha3^1s 
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were successfully functiouing every eflFort was 
made to punish the people interested in their 
formation. 

The Non-co-operator was, however, suc- 
cessful in lowering the prestige of the courts 
in the eyes of the public. By offering no 
defence when prosecuted, the Non-co-operator 
claimed to strike a deadly blow to the reputation 
for even-handed justice of the British Raj. Moreover 
all fear of punishment for the so-called political 
offences was completely driven out of the heart of 
Indians. When one does not defend oneself when 
attacked, often the strength of the attack is auto- 
matically weakened. The courts, no doubt, could 
send people to prison but the terror of the prison 
life was gone ; people often went to the jails as 
one goes to the house of a bride. 

It was objected that when the police prose- 
cuted the innocent and no defence was advanced, 
the police obtained undue power over the 
Non-co-operator. It was, therefore, advocated by 
some that Indians should not go to the courts of 
their own free-will and that all the private disputes 
should be settled by the Panchayats; but that when 
they were jiragged to the courts for some political 
offence they should give there a good fight ; 
they should put the Government machinery 
to as much harassment as possible and make 
every effort to expose its weakness by establishing 
their own innocence. 
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The objection had some weight, but was not 
really as strong as it appeared at first sight. The 
punishment of the innocent roused the country to 
its sense of duty more than any release after a 
doubtful fight. Also it did not look proper in the 
mouth of a Non-co-operator to call the Government 
unjust in one breath and to beg for justice in the 
other. The offering of defence in a court of law 
was the very negation of the spirit of Non-co- 
operation. 

Similar was the case of the lawyers who wished 
to be regarded as Non-co-operators but desired to be 
allojfrt^ed to practice in courts and pay a part of the 
income thus received in support of the national 
movement. It is true that the new movement de- 
manded sacrifices from the lawyer class as from 
few others ; but it would have been wrong to call 
such persons Non-co-operators as went to 
the courts and worked there as limbs of the law. 
Non-co-operation and Satyagraha could not tolerate 
divided allegiance. A Satyagrahi could not serve 
two masters. 



CHAPTER VIII 


SOCIAL UPLIFT & POLITICAL POWER 

S has been shown in the previous chapter, the 
Five Boycotts could do no more than to exert 
some moral pressure; but if the Indians desired 
to knock the present system of Government on 
head, it was necessary that they should put their own 
house in order : they should devote special attention 
to the social and economic uplift of the masses and 
organise themselves into a force that should prove 
an equal match to one of the strongest administration 
in the wolrd. The second part of the programme 
was designed from this point of view. 

1. Hindu- Mohammadan Unity. Foreign Govern- 
ments thrive on internal disunity. The Non -co- 
operator took upon himself the task of welding all 
Indians into one nation. It was gratifying to see 
that responsible leaders of the various communities 
earnestly set their face against the evils engendered 
by bigotry and communalism. Only a short while be- 
fore the Non-co-operation Movement the different 
communities in India regarded those persons as their 
leaders and real well-wishers who could strpngly 
attack the rival communities. But that day was gone; 
the discord-monger was at once dubbed an enemy 
of the people and his propaganda was given a cold 

shoulder by all sensible persons. 
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It was seen that the main difficulty was created 
bv those people who fought for Government favours 
and tried to drag behind them their respective 
communities when in fact only their own personal 
and selfish interests were involved. The cries of 
“Hindu interests in danger,” and “Moslem interests 
in danger”, were mischievously raised, and the 
ignorant people often fell into the trap laid for 
*^bem by those who were prepared to sell their 
country and religion for a few crumbs that fell from 
the bureaucracy’s table. Unfortunately the general 
public did not always see through this dirty game. 

Apart from such persons, those who flourished 
on the prejudices of the ignorant also tried to 
create bad blood between the different communi- 
ties. Their cry was that Swaraj meant Hindu 
Raj or Moslem Raj, arid that all honest Mohamma- 
dans and Hindus should fight against it. Before the 
Hindus they put forth exaggerated tales of Moslem 
tyranny ; before the Moslems Hindu exclusiveness 
was paraded as an argument against having any 
confidence in them. Such people intentionally 
overlooked the fact there were about seven crores 
of Mohammadans in India and about twenty crores 
of Hindus, and that no single community.had the 
power to rule for long over the other ; that for 
the peace and prosperity of the country it was of 
the greatest importance that all should live side 
by side in good-will and friendship, and that they 
could make satisfactory progress only if the 
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Government of the country was in the hands of 
the Indians themselves. 

The Non-co-operator did his best to instil this 
idea in the mind of the public. But after Gandhiji 
ordered a halt, and the Civil Disobedience movement 
was stopped temporarily, some of the erstwhile Non- 
co-operators relapsed to the old ways of thinking and 
created a lot of mischief. 

2The Depressed. Allied to the Hindu-Mohamma- 
dan unity question was the question of the uplift of 
the depressed classes. According to the Non-co-opera- 
tor, Indians should hang down their heads in shame 
for so far neglecting the advancement of this class of 
people. The Indian agitation against the English 
for securing equality of treatment could have no 
great force so long as Indians had their own helots 
and down-troddeil. 

The enormity of the crime against the depressed 
classes >vas almost unrivalled in the whole history of 
mankind. The depressed classes seem to have been 
put down in the beginning of the Hindu history on 
what must be regarded as political or racial grounds, 
If one blamed the British for not treating Indians as 
their equals, how could one excuse Indian tyranny 
against flie untouchables ? These poor people were 
not only politically disabled, they were also put 
beyond the pale of society. This was the worst sort 
of tyranny ever invented by any race. According to 
the Non-co-operator, the Indians did not deserve to be 
free as long as they tolerated the inhuman treatment 
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meted out to the submerged classes by their own 


countrymen. 

The argument that the depressed classes had 
dirty habits, were ignorant, and as such deserved 
to be kept at an arm’s length was as Satanic as the 
proposition that Indians should be ruled by the 
British because they were a backward nation. All 
the drawbacks amongst the depressed classes were 
due to their forced isolation from better influences. 

The Non -CO- operator urged higher class Indians 
to make amends for this crime before claiming 
equality with others. In his opinion untouchability 
and other social disabilities of the depressed 
needed to be removed at once ; he advocated special 
facilities for their education and pleaded for liberal 
opportunities for their economic betterment. 
The missionary societies were asked to take in 
hand immediately the work of reclamation and make 
it clear to the world that when Indians wanted 
justice for themselves they were prepared to do 
the same to those who suffered at their hands. In 


their bad habits the untouchables were not worse than 
any of those who belonged 
classes ; a great many of 

morally as good as caste ^inuifs; it wasMwy^roe 
vanity of the wicked th#t ^^5/Kired^;tQ||Jjel^^|fr^ 


down. 

3. The Use of Khadi.S%4”onn^*ni:^^n^^tf 

tical subjection go togetmr^^oiAfSflw 
independence was as impor^^ 
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For the Non-co-operator nothing was more to the 
point to this end than the exclusive use of Khadi, 
the hand-spun and hand-woven cloth. Indians could 
produce as much cloth in India as they required. 
To send out about sixty crores of rupees for it every 
year to foreign countries was sheer madness. It 
showed not only lack of foresight and patriotism, 
but also a criminal neglect of duty to the best 
interests of the masses. 

The Non-co operator achieved remarkable 
success in this respect. His insistence that only 
hand-made cloth should be used, greatly improved the 
condition of the poverty-ridden masses in certain 
localities. Spinning and weaving again became cott- 
age industries of universal importance from which 
almost everyone expected to be benefitted. The 
import figures went down steadily and the figures 
indicating progress of the indigineous industry went 
up in the same proportion. All this meant so much 
money saved to the country, not to the great mill 
owners alone but also to the poor and the needy. 
About eighty per cent, of the Indians were agricul- 
turists, and a great majority of them had no occupa- 
tion for half the year. The extensive use of Khadi 
gave therg back their lost bye-employment. 

In the beginning Government officials tried 
to express some lip sympathy with this item of the 
Non-co-operator’s programme ; but the veneer was 
very thin. Those who used Khadi were looked 
upon with suspicion and often punished. Peaceful 
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picketting was prohibited, and those found persuad- 
ing people to use Indian made cloth were sent to 
prison. 

In the beginning the movement was restricted 
to propaganda for the production and use of Khadi. 
This naturally meant the boycott of foreign cloth.; 
Later on the boycott of foreign cloth assumed 
greater importance than the use or production of 
Khadi ; and still later the boycott of foreign cloth 
came to mean more and more the boycott of British 
cloth, which naturally led to the boycott of British 
goods in general. Mahatmaji and his immediate 
followers, however, never countenanced the move- 
ment to boycott British cloth only or the boycott 
of the British goods as such. Mahatmaji was 
more for Swadeshi than for the boycott of the 
British products. But to a considerable section of 
the people Swadeshi meant nothing else than the 
boycott of the British goods. 

4. The Boycott of Drink. It was another feather in 
the cap of the Non-co-operator. Temperance so- 
cieties could not achieve five per cent, of the success 
during the last fifty years which Non-co-operation 
was able to achieve in a few years. District after 
district became dry and that too notwithstanding the 
activ.e opposition of the Excise Deportment. 

The Non-co-operator was successful in raising 
the moral tone of the people amongst whom the 
drink habit played such a havoc. He had to suffer 
heavily, but he bore the cross cheerfully. The 
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marvellous results achieved in the cause of making 
some parts of India dry were quite sufficient to 
outweigh all the suffering he had to undergo in 
this connection. 

* « « » « 

The last steps in the Non-co-operator’s pro- 
gramme were mass Civil Disobedience and the Non- 
payment of Taxes ; but before the Congress could 
take the responsibilit}' of asking the people to adopt 
those measures, it was necessary to properly organise 
it on democratic lines. Mahatma Gandhi devoted 
himself to this work in quite a thorough manner. 

5. Organisation of the Country under the Congress 
Flag. Before Non-co-operation was started the Indian 
politician had no organised opinion at his back. 
Wonderful progress was now made in this directoin. 
This was due to the organisation of the Congress on 
democratic lines. In order to bring sufficient pressure 
to bear upon the Government to do what the country 
wanted, it was absolutely necessary, that the People’s 
Parliament should have not only the passive support 
of the whole country, as it always had, but also the 
active co-operation of all. In other countries people 
had won freedom by the efforts of such few as were 
prepare^ to make great sacrifices. When violent 
methods were used what was necessary was the 
maximum of sacrifice, though only a ‘small 
number of men was required to make that sacrifice 
fruitful. Now when the struggle was to be peaceful, 
at least as far as the people themselves were 
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concerned, what was necessary was the maximum 
number of men making though only the minimum 
of sacrifice. It was urged by the more ardent 
non-co-operators that if Indians could create 
a separate organisation — running parallel to the 
machinery of the Government, — no power on earth 
could prevent them from achieving their object. 

Organisation on a large scale required a lot of 
money. It was a happy idea that Mahatma ji 
established the Tilak Swaraj Fund to organise the 
movement. More than a crore of rupees was collec- 
ted within a few months, and thus the Non-co-opera- 
tor got ample funds to feed the movement. 
Similarly the number of Congress members was 
increased to almost abnormal figures ; at one time 
it reached as high a figure as two millions. No 
important village was left without a Congress 
Committee of its own with a good number of men 
and women as active Congress workers. Later on 
when the Congress Committees had been properly 
organised and the movement to collect funds and 
enlist Congress members had caught the imagina- 
tion of the people, thousands of volunteers were 
raised to further strengthen the movement and serve 
as a front line of the non-violent Congress forces. 

The number of Congress members and Congress 
volunteers, and the funds raised to support the 
movement soon went up so high as to far surpass 
the most enthusiastic estimates of the Non-co-ope- 
rators. It was almost an unprecedented phenomenon 
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in the political history of the world ; few 
examples could be found where so many men came 
forward to voluntarily support a body that was 
working openly in a hostile spirit against a well- 
established and powerful Government. 

6. Civil Disobedience and Non-payment of Taxes. 
All other items of the Non-co-operator’s programme, 
were, more or less, related to the preparatory stage ; 
it was only the Civil Disobedience and Non-payment 
of Taxes that could finally decide the issue. The 
boycott of Titles, Legislatures, Courts and Schools 
was undertaken, apart from other grounds, in order 
to impress the Government with the weight of the 
public opinion against its policy and actions ; the 
use of Swadeshi, boycott of drink, Hindu-Mohamma- 
dan unity, and uplift of the depressed classes, were 
the means for the self-purification and economic 
advancement of the people ; the establishment of 
the Panchayats and the organisation of the country 
into Congress units served the purpose of gathering 
Indian forces into a compact whole ; the boycott of 
the services was meant to isolate the bureaucracy ; 
but it was the Civil Disobedience and the Non- 
payment of Taxes that were expected finally to 
overthrow the administration 

There were people who publicly objected to 
the whole conception of the Non-co-operation 
Movement ; but their number was not very large 
and their motives not always above board. At the 
same time one had to admit that there was a 
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good number of well-meaning sympathiser of the 
national movement whose objections against 
Civil Disobedience were not unplausible. It was 
said that Indians might be peaceful by nature, 
but there was every danger of violence at their 
hands when provoked to anger by the measures 
which the Government was bound to adopt against 
the defiance of constituted authority. It was also said 
that there were people in India like the Sikhs in the 
Punjab and the Pathans in the North-West Frontier 
Province who were extremely excitable ; any move- 
ment of defiance of law amidst such an inflammable 
material was certain to produce deplorable results. 
Every effort was made to overwhelm Mahatmaji with 
the serious consequences of ‘‘playing with fire and 
gunpowder.” But it was soon found that all such fore- 
bodings were wrong. The behaviour of the Sikhs at 
Guru-ka-Bagh in the Amritsar District, and later on 
of the Pathans during the semi-military regime in 
their province, proved to the satisfaction of even 
the most strenuous detractors of the Indian martial 
races that once they had taken the pledge to remain 
non-violent their strength of conviction enabled 
them to honour the pledge to the fullest extent. As 
a matter of fact, it was the opinion of many that 
though the Sikhs and Pathans were exiteable, 
their brave and undaunted spirit enabled them to 
become better Satyagrahis than many others. 

Some people objected to the proposal for the 
Non-payment of Taxes on constitutional grounds. 
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The Non-co-operator’s reply was simple. No one 
was bound to obey a constitution in the framing of 
which he had no hand. From such a point of view 
India had no constitution. No Government had a 
right to tax a people unless it worked according to 
their wishes. British bureaucracy in India was 
not responsible for its actions to the Indian 
people ; they had, therefore, every right to stop 
supplies to it. “ No representation, no taxation.” 
Under certain circumstances when a government 
refused to act according to the wishes of the 
people — and all other means to bring it round to the 
people’s point of view had failed — direct action 
became a necessity, as great a necessity as floods for 
the purification of stagnant waters. In extreme 
cases direct action and revolt against Government, 
argued the Non-co-operator, were as legitimate 
weapons as, under ordinary circumstances, petitions 
and prayers. 

The Non-co-operator was convinced that India 
could not come into her own unless a good number 
of men were prepared to rise against the present 
system of government in a peaceful revolt and to 
this end he directed all his energies. In his heart 
of hearts he was convinced of the righteousness 
of his cause ; he did not any further worry ‘about 
legal quibbles that confused the real issue. 
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THE FIRST CAMPAIGN 

P URING the whole of the year 1921, the Non- 
violent Non-co-operation Movement proceeded 
with a success not expected even by its most ardent 
supporters. As already stated, in a very short time, 
Mahatmaji was able to collect one crore of 
rupees for the movement and enlist about a crore 
of members of the Congress. Khadi became the 
fashion of the day, and Swadeshi received an 
impetus as never before. Hundreds of lawyers gave 
up their profession and the number of the students 
who boycotted the Government educational insti- 
tutions amounted to thousands. Scores of national 
educational institutions were started ; villages had 
their own private courts to settle disputes; and 
cottage industries that were supposed to be dead 
beyond recovery regained new life and vigour. 

The Government, on its side, met Non-co-ope- 
ration with repressive measures. Lraw was set in 
motion to curtail the liberty of association, speech 
and press. About fifty thousand Congressmen were 
thrown in to the jails. Mohamed Ali and Shaukat Ali 
were amongst the foremost to receive the attention 
of the Government. Though, under Gandhiji’s 
advice, they had repudiated certain former speeches 

of theirs, they were unexpectedly arrested and 
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imprisoned. Later on leadefs of the movement 
like C.R.Das and Moulana Azad in Bengal, Lala 
Lajpat Rai in the Punjab and Moti Lai Nehru in 
the U. P., were also arrested and imprisoned, 

The bureaucrats had invited the Prince of 
Wales to India to prop up their lost prestige. Under 
Mahatmaji’s advice the Congress and the Khilafat 
Committee asked the people to boycott the functions 
connected with the Prince’s visit. It was announced 
that the Prince was to arrive in India on November 
17, 1921. On October 27, Maliatmaji wrote : — 

“ I have no manner of doubt that the Prince’s visit is 
being exploited for advertising the “ ben>gn ” British 
rule in India. It is a crime against us if His Royal 
Highness is being brought for personal pleasure and sport 
when India is seething with discontent, when the masses 
are saturated with disaffection towards the system under 
which they are governed, when famine is raging in Khulna 
and the Ceded Districts and when an armed conflict is 
raging in Malabar : it is a crime against India to spend 
millions of rupees on a mere show when millions of men 
are living in a state of chronic starvation. Eight lakhs 
of rupees have been voted away by the Bombay Council 
alone for the pageant. 

The visit is being heralded by repression in the land. 
In Sind over fifty-six non-co- operators are in the gaol. 
Some of the bravest of Mussalmans are being tried for 
holding certain opinions. Nineteen Bengal workers have 
been just imprisoned including Mr. Sen Gupta, the leading 
Barrister of the place. A Mussalman Pir and thr^e other 
selfless-workers are already in gaol for a similar **crime.’’ 
Several leaders of Karnatak are also imprisoned and now 
its chief man is on trial for saying what I have said re- 
peatedly in these columns and what Congressmen have 
been saying all over during the past twelve months. 
Several leaders of the Central Provinces have been 
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similarly deprived of their liberty. A most popular doctor, 
Dr. Paranjpye, a man universally respected for his self- 
lessness, is suffering rigorous imprisonment like a 
common felon. I have by no means exhausted the list of 
imprisonments of non co-operators. Whether they are a 
test of real crime or an answer to growing disaffection, 
the Prince’s visit is, to say the least, most inopportune. 
There is no doubt that the people do not want His Royal 
Highness to visit India at the present juncture. They 
have expressed their opinion in no uncertain terms. They 
have declared that Bombay should observe hartal on the 
day of his landing at Bombay. It is a clear imposition 
upon the people to bring the Prince in the teeth of their 
opposition. 

What are v^e to do in the circumstances ? We must 
organise a complete boycott of all functions held in the 
Prince’s honour. We must religiously refrain from 
attending charities, fetes or fireworks organised for the 
purpose. We must refuse to illuminate or to send our 
children to see the organised illuminations. To this end 
we^nust publish leaflets by the million and distribute 
them amongst the people, telling them what their duty 
in the matter is and it would be true honour done to the 
Prince if Bombay on the day of his landing wears the 
appearance of a deserted city. 

But we must isolate the Prince from the person. 
We have no ill-will against the Prince as man. He pro- 
bably knows nothing of the feeling in India, he probably 
knows nothing about repression. Equally probably he 
is ignorant of the fact that the Punjab wound is still bleed- 
ing, that the treachery towards India in the matter of the 
Khilafat is still rankling in every Indian breast, ,and that 
on the Government’s own admission the reformed coun- 
cils contain members who, though nominally elected, do 
not in my sense represent even the few lakhs who are on 
the electoral roils. To do or to attempt to do any harm 
to the person of the Prince would be not only cruel and 
inhuman, but it would be on our part a piece of treachery 
towards ourselves and him ; for we have voluntarily 
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pledged ourselves to be and remain non-violent. Any 
injury or insult to the Prince by us will be a greater 
wrong done by us to Islam and India than any the Eng- 
lish have done. They know no better. We can lay no 
such claim to ignorance ; we have with our eyes open and 
before God and man promised not to hurt a single indivi- 
dual in any way connected with the system we are strain- 
ing every nerve to destroy. It must therefore be our duty 
to take every precaution to protect his person as our own 
from all harm. 

In spite of all our effort, we know that there will be 
some who would want to take part in the various func- 
tions from fear or hope or choice. They have as much 
right to do what they like as w^e have to do what we like. 
That is the test of the freedom we wish to have and enjoy. 
Let us, whilst we are being subjected by an insolent 
bureaucracy to a severe irritation, exercise the greatest 
restraint. And if we can exhibit our firm resolve to have 
nothing to do with it by dissociating ourselves from its 
pageant, at the same time that we show forbearance to- 
wards those who differ from us, we would advance our 
cause in a most effective manner.'* 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, who was believed 
to have in some measure the confidence of Lord Read- 
ing, and who seemed to be anxious that India should 
extend a hearty welcome to the Prince, tried to bring 
about reconciliation between Gandhiji and the Vice- 
roy. A deputation headed by Pandi^i waited on His 
Excellency at Calcutta, on December 21, and reque- 
sted him to call a Round Table Conference of all the 
political parties in India, Lord Reading regretted 
that it was impossible even to consider the conven- 
ing of a conference if “agitation in open and avowed 
defiance of law was meanwhile to be continued.” 
Mahatmaji's reply to the charge was as follows : — 
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“I must confess that I have read the Viceregal utter- 
ance with deep pain. 1 was totally un-prepared for what 
I must respectfully call his mischievous misrepresentation 
of the attitude of the Congress and the Khilafat organisa- 
tions in connection with the visit of His Royal Highness 
^ the Prince of Wales. Every resolution passed by either 
organisation and every speaker has laid the greatest stress 
upon the fact that there was no (luestion of showing the 
slightest ill-will against the Prince or exposing him to 
any affront. The boycott was purely a question of prin- 
ciple and directed against what we have held to be un- 
scrupulous methods of bureaucracy. I have always held, 
as 1 hold even now, that the Prince has been brought to 
India in order to strengthen the hold of the Civil Service 
Corporation which has brought India into a state of abject 
pauperism and political serfdom. If I am proved to be 
wrong in iny supposition that the visit has that sinister 
meaning. I shall gladly apologise. 

It IS equally unfortunate for the Viceroy to say that 
the boycott of the welcome means an affront to the 
British people. His Excellency does not realise what 
grievous wrong he is doing to his own people by confus- 
ing them with the British administrators in India. Does 
he wish India to infer that the British administrators 
here represent the British peofile and that agita- 
tion directed against their methods is an agitation 
against the British people ? And if such is the Viceregal 
contention and if to conduct a vigorous and effective 
agitation against the methods of bureaucracy and to des- 
cribe them in their true colours is an affront to the British 
people, then I am afraid I must plead guilty. But then 
I must also say in all humility, the Viceroy has entirely 
misread and misunderstood the great national Awakening 
that is taking place in India. I repeat for the thousandth 
time that it is not hostile to any nation or any body of 
men but it is deliberately aimed at the system under 
which Government of India is being to-day conducted, 
and I promise that no threats and no enforcement of 
threats by the Viceroy or any body of men will strangle 
that agitation or send to rest that awakening. 
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1 have said in my reply to Lord Ronaldshay’s speech 
that we have not taken the offensive. We are not the 
aggressors, we have not got to stop any single activity. It 
is the Government that is to stop its aggravatingly ofFei- 
sive activity aimed not at violence but agaist a lawful, 
disciplined, stern hut absolutely non-violent agitation. 
It is for the Government of India and for it alone to 
bring about a peaceful atmosphere if it so desires. It has 
hurled a bomb-shell in the mid.^t of material rendered 
indamiuable by its own action and wonders that the 
material is still not inflammable enough to explode. The 
immediate issue is not now the redress of the three 
wrongs ; the immediate issue is the right of hold- 
ing public meetings and the right of forming associa- 
tions for peaceful purpose. And in vindicating this 
right we are fighting the battle not merely on 
behalf of non co-operators but we are fighting the battle 
for all schools of politics. It is the condition of any 
organic growth, and I see in the Viceregal pronounce- 
ment an in.sistence upon submission to a contrary doctrine 
which an erstwhile exponent of the law of liberty has seen 
fit to lay down upon finding himself in an atmosphere 
where there is little regard for law and order on the part 
of those very men who are supposed to be custodians of 
law and order. I have only to point to the unprovoked 
assaults being committed not in isolated cases, not in 
one place, but in Bengal, in the Punjab, in Delhi and in 
the United Provinces. I have no doubt that as repression 
goes on its m.ui career, the reign of terrorism will overtake 
the whole ot this unhappy land. But whether the campaign 
is conducted on civilised or uncivilised lines, so far as I 
can see, there is only one way open to non-co-operators, 
indeed 1 contend even to the people of India. On this 
question of the right of holding public meetings and form- 
ing associations there can be no yielding. VVe have burnt 
our boats and we must sail onward till that primary 
right of human beiugs is vindicated. 

Let me make my own position clear. I am 
most anxious for a settlement. 1 want a Round Table 
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Conference. I want our position to be clearly known by 
everybody who wants to understand it. I impose no 
conditions hut when conditions are imposed upon me 
prior to the holding of a conference. 1 must be allowed to 
examine those conditions, and if I find that they are 
suicidal, I must be excused if ! don‘t accept them.** 

At the end of December, 1921, the Indian 
National Conp^ress held its annual session at 
Aliiiiedabad. Mahatmaji was appointed the Dicta- 
tor and formally put in cliarj^e of the no- tax cam- 
paipjn that was to be launched in the Bardoli 
Taluka. The followint^ resolution of the Ahmed- 
abad Congress gives a clear idea of how the fight was 
to be carried on by the national volunteers. 

“ Whereas, since the holding of the last National 
Congress, the people of India have found, from actual 
experience, that by reason of the adoption of non-violent 
no I -cooperation, the country has made great advance 
in fcarlessne-^s, self sacrifice and s»;lf -respect, and where- 
as, the country on the whole is rapKlIy progressing to- 
wards Swaraj this Congress conlinns the resolution 
adopted at the special session of the Congress at Calcutta 
and reaffirmed at Nagpur and places on record the fixed 
determination of the Congress to continue the programme 
of non- violent non cooperation wi.h greater vigour than 
hitherto in such manner as each province may determine 
till the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs are redressed and 
Swaraj is established and the control of the Government 
of India passes into the hands of the people from that of 
an irresponsible corporation. • 

And whereas, by reason of the threat uttered by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in his recent .speeches end the 
consequent repression started by the Government of 
India in the various provinces by way of disbandment of 
Votunteer Corps and forcible prohibition of public and 
even committee meetings in an illegal and high-handed 
manner and by the arrest of many Congress workers in 
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several provinces, and whereas this repression is mani- 
festly intended to stifle all Congress and Khilafat acti- 
vities and deprive the public of their assistance, this 
Congress resolves that all activities of the Congress be 
suspended as far as necessary and appeals to ail, quietly 
and without any demonstration to offer themselves for 
arrest by belonging to the Volunteer organisations to be 
formed throughout the country in terms of the resolution 
of the Working Committee arrived at in Bombay on 
the 23rd day of November last, provided that no one 
shall be accepted as volunteer who does not sign the 
following pledge : — 

With God as witness I solemnly declare that 

1. I wish to be a member of the National Volun- 
teer Corps. 

(2) So long as I remain a member of the Corps 

I shall remain non-violent in word and deed 
and shall earnestly endeavour to be non-violent 
in intent since I believe that as India is circums- 
tanced, non-violence alone can help the Khilafat 
and the Punjab and result in the attainment of 
Swaraj and consolidation of unity among all 
the races and communities of India whether 
Hindu, Musalman, Sikh, Parsi, Christian or Jew. 

(3) I believe in and shall endeavour always to pro- 

mote such unity. 

(4) I believe in Swadeshi as essential for Indians 
economic, political and moral salvation and 
shall use handspun and handwoveu Khaddar to 
the exclusion of every cloth. 

(5) As a Hindu I believe in the justice and necessity 
of removing untouchability and shall on all 
tiossible occasion seek personal contact with 
and endeavour to render service to the sub- 
merged classes. 

(6) I shall carry out the instructions of my superior 

officers, and all the regulations not inconsistent 
with the spirit of this pledge prescribed by the 
Volunteer Board or the Working Committee 
or any other agency established by the Congress. 
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(7) I am prepared to suffer imprisonment, assault, 

or even death for the sake of my religion and 
my country without resentment. 

(8) In the event of iny imprisonment I shall not 
claim from the Congress any support for my 
family or dependents. 

This Congress trusts that every person of the 
age of 18 and over will immediately join the volunteer 
organisations. 

Notwithstanding the proclamations prohibiting pub- 
lic meetings, this Congress advises the holding of com- 
mittee meetings, and of public meetings, the latter in en- 
closed places and by tickets and by previous announce- 
ments at which as far as possible only bpeakers previously 
announced shall deliver writtteii speeches, care being 
taken in every case to avoid risk of provocation and 
possible violence by the public in consequence. 

This Congress is further of ofiiuion that civil disobe- 
dience is the only civilized and etfective substitute for an 
armed rebellion whenever every other remedy for preven- 
ting arbitrary, tyrannical and emasculating use of authori- 
ty by individuals or corporations lias been tried and there- 
fore advises all Congrcs'^ workers and others, who believe 
in peaceful methods and are convinced that there is no 
remedy save some kind of sacrifice to dislodge the exist- 
ing Government from it.s position of perfect irre.spousi- 
bility to the people of India to organise individual civil 
disobedience and mass civil disobedience when the mass 
of people have been sufficiently trained in the methods of 
non-violence and otherwise in terms of the resolution 
thereon of the last meeting of the All India Congress 
Committee held at Delhi . • 

TJiis Congress is of opinion that, in order to concen- 
trate attention upon civil disobedience whether mass 
or individual, whether of an offensive or defensive charac- 
ter, under proper safeguards and under instructions to be 
issued from time to time by the Working Committee or 
the Provincial Congress Committee concerned, all other 
Congress activities should be suspended whenever and 
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wherever and to the extent to which it may be found 
necessary. 

This Congress calls upon all students of the age of 
18 and over, particularly those studying in the national 
institutions and the staff thereof, immediately to sign the 
foregoing pledge and become members of National Volun- 
teer Corps. 

In view of the impending arrests of a lar^^e number 
of Congress workers this Congress whilst requ.ring the 
ordinary machinery to remain intact and to be utili.;ed in 
the ordinary manner whenever feasible, hereby appoints 
until further instructions Mahatma Gandhi as the sole 
executive authority of the Congress and invests him with 
the full power to convene a special session of the Cong- 
ress nr of the All India Congress Committee or the 
Working Committee, such powers to be exercised between 
any two sessions of the All India Congress Committee 
and also with the power to appoint a successor in 
emergency. 

This Congress hereby confers upon the said successor 
aud all subsequent succes'^ors appointed in turn by their 
predecessors his aforesaid powers. 

Provided that nothing in this resolution shall be 
deemed to authorise Mahatma Gandhi or any of the 
aforesaid successor to conolutle any terms of peace with 
the Government of India or the B.itish Government with- 
out the previous sanction of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee to be finally ratified by the Congress specially con- 
vened for the purpose, and provided also that the present 
creed of the Congre>s shall in no case be altered by 
Mahatma Gandhi or his successors except with leave of 
the Cougr^sS first obtained." 



CHAPTER X 


NEGOTIATIONS AND DEBACLE 

^ LITTLE before the Congress session that 
passed the above resolution it seemed that Lord 
Reading was prepared to step down from his high 
pedestal and come to terms with Gandhiji. The 
Viceroy was very anxious to have for the Prince 
of Wales a hearty welcome from the Indian people. 
But when that hope was frustrated he treated all 
attempts at peace with anger and disdain. 

Malaviyaji even then did not lose heart or hope. 
With the help of Mr. Jinnah, he convened, in 
January 1922, an All-Parties Conference at Bombay. 
Mahatamaji did not think that the Government was 
ready to accede to the national demand. He had seen 
that when Lord Reading forme 
for “peace”, it was only to d 
of the national movement 
Prince an adequate w< 

Reading would not agree 
workers like the Ali Brot 
that he would be willing 
the Congress demands that 
the whole structure of the Go 
in India 1 

^5 
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While the negotiations for a Round Table 
Conference were going on Mahatinaji addressed the 
following open letter to Lord Reading : — 

To, His Excellency the Viceroy, Delhi. 

Sir. — Bardoli is a small tehsil in the Surat district in 
the Bombay Presidency, having a population of about 
87.000 all told. 

On the 29th ultimo, it decided under the presidency 
of Mr. Vithalhhai Patel to embark on mass civil disobe- 
dience, having proved its fitness for it in terms of the 
resolution of the All India Congress Committee which 
met at Delhi during the first week of November last. But 
as I am perhaps chief! v responsible for Bardoli’s decision, 
I owe it to Your Excellency and the Public to explain the 
situation under which the decision has been taken. 

It was intendevl utuler the resolution of the All India 
Congress Committee before referred to, to make Bardoli 
the first unit for mass civil disobedience in order to mark 
the national revolt against the Government for its consis- 
tently criminal refu'*al lo appreciate India's resolve regar- 
ding the Khilafat, the Punjab, and Swaraj. 

Then followed the unfortunate and regrettable riots 
on the 17th November last in Bombay resulting in the 
postponement of the step contemplated by Bardoli. 

Meantime repression of a virulent type has taken 
place with the concurrence of the Government of India, 
in Bengal, Assam, the United Provinces, the Punjab, the 
Proviiiee of Delhi and in a way in Bihar and Orissa and 
elsewhere. I know that you have objected to the use of 
the word ‘repression’ for describing the action of the 
authoritie*; in these Provinces. In my opinion, when an 
action is taken which is in excess of the requirements of 
the situation, it is undoubtedly repression. The looting 
of property, assaults on innocent people, brutal treatment 
of the prisoners in jails, including Bogging, can in no 
sense be described as legal, civilized or in any way neces- 
sary. This official lawlessness cannot be described by any 
other term but lawless repression. 
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Intimidation by non-coperators or their sympathisers 
to a certain extent in connection with Hartals and picket- 
ing may be admitted, but in no case can it be held to 
justify the wholesale suppression of peaceful volunteering 
or equally peaceful public meetings under a distorted use 
of an extraordinary law which was passed in order to deal 
with activities which were manifestly violent both in 
intention and action, nor is it possible to designate as 
otherwise than repression action taken against innocent 
people under what has appeared to many of us as an ille- 
gal use of the ordinary law nor again can the administra- 
tive interference with the liberty of the Press under a 
law that is under promise of repeal be regarded as any- 
thing but repression. 

The immediate task before the country therefore is 
to rescue from paralysis freedom of speech, freedom 
of association, and freedom of Press. 

In the present mood of the Government of India and 
in the present un- prepared state of the country in respect 
of complete control of the forces of violence, non-co-opera- 
tors were unwilling to have anything to do with the 
Malaviya Conference whose object was to induce Your 
Kxcellency to convene a Round Table Conference. But 
as 1 was anxious to avoid all avoidable suHering, I bad 
no hesitation in advising the Working Committee of the 
Congress to accept the recommendations of that Con- 
ference. 

Although, in my opinion, the terms were quite in 
keeping with your own requirements, as I understood 
them through your Calcutta speech and otherwise, you 
have summarily rejected the proposal. 

In the circumstances, there is nothing before the 
country but to adopt some uon-violent method for the 
enforcement of its demands, including the elementary 
rights of free speech, free association, and free Press. In 
ray humble opinion, the recent events are a clear depar- 
ture from the civilized policy laid down by Your Excel- 
lency at the time of the generous, manly and uncondi tonal 
apology of the Ali Brothers, viz,, that the Government 
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of India should not interfere with the activities of non- 
co-operation so long as they remained non-violent 
in word and deed. Had the Government policy 
remained neutral and allowed public opinion to 
ripen and have its full effect, it would have been 
possible to advise postponement of the adoption 
of civil disobedience of an aggressive type till the Con- 
gress had acquired fuller control over the forces of violence 
in the country and enforced greater discipline among the 
millions of its adherents. But the lawless repression (in 
a way unparalleled in the history of this unfortunate 
country) has made immediate adoption of mass civil dis- 
obedience an imperative duty. 

But before the people of Bardoli actually commence 
mass civil disobedience, I would respectfully urge you as 
the head of the Government of India finally to revise 
your policy and set free all the non co-operating prisoners 
who are convicted or under trial for non-violent activities 
and declare in clear terms the policy of absolute non- 
interference with all non-violent activities in the country 
whether they be regarding the redress of the Khilafat or 
the Punjab wrongs, or Swaraj or any other purpose and 
even though they fall within the repressive sections of the 
Penal Code or the Criminal Procedure Code or other 
repressive laws subject always to the condition of non- 
violence, I would further urge you to free the Press 
from all administrative control and restore all the fines 
and forfeitures recently imposed. In thus urging I am 
asking Your Excellency to do what is to-day being done 
in every country which is deemed to be under civilized 
Government. If you can see your way to make the 
necessary declaration within seven days of the date of 
publication of this manifesto, I shall be prepa^red tc 
advise postponement of Civil Disobedience of an aggres- 
sive character till the imprisoned workers have after 
their discharge reviewed the whole situation and con 
sidered the position De Novo, If the Governmei.t 
make the requested declaration, I shall regard it as an 
honest desire on its parL to give efi‘ect to public opinio i 
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and shall therefore have no hesitation in advising the 
country to be engaged in further moulding the public 
opinion without violent restraint from either side and 
trust to its working to secure the fulfilment of its un- 
alterable demands. Aggressive Civil Disobedience in that 
case will be taken up only when the Government departs 
from its policy of strictest neutrality or refuses to yield 
to the clearly expressed opinion of the majority of the 
people of India. 

The Prince of Wales landed at Bombay on the 
17th of November. All public functions connected 
with the visit v^rere boycotted by the public. A general 
hartal greeted His Royal Highness wherever he went. 
Efforts were made by the “loyalists” to stage com- 
mand performances to show that all was well with 
India. The general public was exasperated at the 
attempt of the bureaucracy to deceive the Prince and 
the world on this point. Some excesses were com- 
mitted by the crowds at Bombay gathered there to 
show their resentment against the peregrinations of 
the Prince. Mahatmaji was much disturbed by these 
ebullitions ot the public feeling. He wavered in the 
execution of his design; but when later on he heard 
of the mob excesses at Chauri Chaura, where about 
twenty policemen were killed, he at once cried a 
halt. The Civil Disobedience Movement was 
immediately stopped, and the Baradoli cam- 
paign of non-payment of taxes given up. The 
advancing “'army ** was thus ordered to retire 
before it could come to grips with the opposing 
forces. 
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The All India Congress Working Committee, 
under Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership, adopted 
the following resolution at Bardoli on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1922 ; — 

‘'The Working Committee deplores the inhuman con- 
duct of the mob at Chauri Chaura in having brutally 
murdered constables and wantonly burned the police 
thana and tenders its sympathy to the families of the 
bereaved . 

In view of Nature’s repeated warnings every time 
mass civil disobedience has been imminent some popular 
violent outburst has taken place indicating that the 
atmosphere in the country is not non-violent enough for 
mass civil disobedience, the latest instance being the^ 
tragic and terrible events at Chauri Chaura near Gorakh- 
pur, the Working Committee of the Congress resolves 
that mass civil disobedience contemplated at Bardoli and 
elsewhere be suspended and instructs the local Congress 
committees forthwith to advise the cultivators to pay the 
land revenue and other taxes due to the Government and 
whose payment might have been suspended in anticipa- 
tion of mass civil disobedience and instructs them to 
suspend every other preparatory activity of an offensive 
nature. 

The suspension of mass civil disobedience shall be 
continued till the atmosphere is so non-violent as to 
ensure the nou-repetition of popular atrocities such as at 
Gorakhpur or hooliganism such as at Bombay and 
Madras respectively on the 17th November 1921 and 
13th Jan\iary last. 

In order to promote a peaceful atmosphere, the Work- 
ing Committee advises, till further instructions, all 
Congress organisations to stop activities specially designed 
to court arrest and imprisonment, save normal Congres-. 
activities including voluntary hartals, wherever an abso- 
lutely peaceful atmosphere can be assured and for that 
end all picketing shall be stopped save for the bonahdc 
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and peaceful purpose of warning the visitors to liquor 
shops against the evils of drinking such picketing to 
be controlled by persons of known good character 
and specially selected by the Congress Committee 
concerned. 

The Working Committee advises till further instruc- 
tions the stoppage of all volunteer processions and public 
meetings merely for the purpose of defiance of the notifica- 
tion regarding such meetings ; this, however, shall not 
interfere with the private meetings of Congress, and other 
committees or public meetings which are required for the 
conduct of the normal activities of the Congress.” 

Lord Reading took the fullest advantage of 
Mahatmaji’s new move. He threw Mahatmaji into 
the prison and went back on all his promises to 
allow the national movement a free expression. 

Those of Mahatmaji’s colleagues who were 
outside the prisons had not the stamina to bear 
courageously the fresh burden of responsibility that 
fell on their shoulders. A sort of rout set in and the 
Non-co-operation Movement quickly came to a 
standstill. In June 1922, a Committee was 
appointed by the Congress *lo report whether 
Indians were prepared anywhere to take up 
civil disobedience and the non-payment of taxes. 
In pursuance of the policy chalked out by Mahatmaji 
this committee reported that the atmosphere was not 
favourable to any aggressive steps on the part of the 
Congress. On the 29th November, 1922, the All India 
Congress Committee, after considering the report of 
the Civil Disobedience Committee, passed the 
following resolution : — 
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“ This Committee accepts the report of the Civil 
Disobedience Enquiry Committee on the question of 
civil disobedience, and resolves (a) that the country is not 
prepared at present to embark upon general mass civil 
disobedience, but in view of the fact that a situation may 
arise in any part of the country demanding an immediate 
resort to mass civil disobedience of a limited character 
for which the people are ready, e.g., the breaking of a 
particular law or order, or the non* payment of a particular 
tax, this Committee authorises Provincial Committees 
to sanction such limited mass civil disobedience on their 
own responsibility if the conditions laid down for mass 
civil disobedience by this committee in its resolution 
No. 2* dated the 4th November, 1921 are fulfilled ; 

*Be8olution No. 2 passed by the All India Congress Com- 
mittee at its meeting held at Delhi, on the 4th and 6th 
November 1921. 

‘‘Whereas there is not much over one month, for the ful- 
filment of the national determination to establish Swaraj 
before the end of the year and whereas the Nation has de- 
monstrated its capacity for exemplary self-restraint by ob- 
serving perfect non-violence over the arrest and imprisonment 
of the Ali Brothers and other leaders, and whereas it is desir- 
able for the Nation to demonstrate its capacity for further 
suffering and discipline sufficient for the attainment of Swaraj. 

The All India Congress Committee authorises every pro- 
vince, on its own responsibility, to undertake Civil Disobe- 
dience including non-payment of taxes, in the marxner that 
may be considered the most suitable by the respectable Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee subject to the following condi- 
tions 

In the event of individual Civil Disobedience the indivi- 
dual must know hand spinning and must have completely 
fulfilled that part of the programme which is applicable to 
him or her e. g. he or she must have entirely discarded the 
use of foreign cloth and adopted only handspun and hand 
woven garments, must be a believer in Hindu-Muslim unity 
and in unity amongst all the communities professing different 
religions in India as an article of faith, musb believe in Non- 
violence as absolutely essential for the redress of the Khilafat 
and the Punjab wrongs and the attainment of Swaraj and if a 
Hindu by his personal conduct show that he regards untouch- 
ability as a blot upon Nationalism ; 

(Contmutd on next page.) 
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(b) that resolution No. 2 passed by this committee at 
Delhi on the 4th November which gives Provincial 
Committees all the powers necessary to determine upon 
a resort to civil disobedience of any kind whatever be 
restored, and resolution 1 clause 1 passed on the 24th 
February to the extent it conflicts with that resolution be 
cancelled ; provided that general mass civil disobedience 
is not permissible. 

Thus was sealed, at least for the time being, 
the fate of the Non-co-operation Movement. The 
child was stifled in its very birth. 

Whatever little enthusiasm was left in the 
mind of the Non-co-operator was still further damp- 
ed by the Hindu-Muslim riots that occurred in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Multan, Malabar, Kohat, 
Amritsar, Lahore, Nagpur — all witnessed serious 
communal rioting, accompanied by loot, arson and 
murder. Communal news-papers were largely at the 
bottom of the feelings of hatred that were engen- 
dered on both sides ; but the real cause of the trouble 

( Continued from the last page.) 

In the event of mass Civil Disobedience a District or 
Tehsil should be treated as a unit, and therein a vast majori- 
ty of the population must have adopted full Swadeshi and 
must be clothed out of cloth hand-spun and hand-woven in 
that District or Tehsil, and must believe in and practice all 
the other items of Non-co-operation ; 

Provided that no civil resister should expect to be sup- 
ported out of public funds, and members of the families of 
civil resisters undergoing sentence will he expected to sup- 
port themselves by carding, hand-spinning ana hand weaving 
or any other means ; 

Provided further that upon application by any Provincial 
Congress Committee it is open to the Working Committee to 
relax the conditions of Civil Disobedience, if it is satisfled 
that any condition should be waived.'’ 
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was the general demoralisation that set in after the 
sudden and unexpected withdrawal of the Non- 
co-operation Movement. The evil effects of the 
retirement at Bardoli razed to the ground almost 
the whole of the edifice that was built up with so 
much labour and sacrifice during the year 1921. 



CHAPTER XI 


MAHATMAJrS OPTIMISM 

J|rHE net result of the Non-co-operation Movement 
^ in its first phase, that is, during the years 1920 
and 1921, was both encouraging and disappointing. 
It was encouraging because the Non-co-operation 
Movement was able to do for the country within 
two years or so what former political movements 
could not do in the course of fifty years ; it raised 
the pitch of political consciousness in India to a 
height never dreamt of before. Politics so far were 
the monopoly of the few ; political agitation had sel- 
dom before gone below the surface. But now the 
Swaraj movement became a mass movement ; it was 
not only the lawyer or the stray merchant who felt 
interested in politics; every Indian community re- 
garded it its duty to work and suffer for the politi- 
cal freedom of the country. 

Apart from this, and leaving aside the social, 
educational and economic advantages that, accrued 
from the movement, India's gain in the political 
sphere was not of a mean order. Formerly the bureau- 
cracy had no respect even for the Moderate opinion 
in India; it looked with indifference bordering on con- 
tempt upon all advances for co-operation even from 
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that quarter. But now the British ofiicial tried his best 
to secure co-operation o^ that class. The Montague 
Reforms were regarded only as an experiment, and 
there were very few bureaucrats who wanted, or ex- 
pected, any success for them ; even the small con- 
cessions were looked upon with disfavour and suspi- 
cion. But, thanks to the Non-co-operator, the bureau- 
cracy was obliged to work the Reforms in a manner 
never desired by it in the beginning. The Govern- 
ment was not yet prepared to accede to the Indian 
demand for complete self-government, but for its own 
existence it thought it necessary to shower boons right 
and left to secure the good-will of a certain section 
of the people. This anxiety to rally the Moderates was 
the direct outcome of the Non-co-operation Move- 
ment. The boast of the Moderates that the Reform- 
ed councils were able to achieve in a few months 
what was not possible for Indians to do during the 
previous fifty years, was not without some truth ; but 
the credit for it was not due to the co-operators ; it 
was due to the Non-co-operators who forced the 
hands of the Government to treat Indian opinion 
with some respect. 

Notwithstanding all this, there was no doubt 
that the^ Non-co-operators had completely failed in 
their immediate objective. They had promised India 
Swaraj in one year, but the promise could not be 
fulfilled. It is true that when promising Swaraj 
within one year Mahatmaji had put a big “if” before 
the promise; but this “if” did not appear to him or 
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to the people to be as big as it later on proved to be. 
The conditions laid by Mahatmaji were not believed 
to be difl5cnlt to be fulfilled ; in fact Mahatmaji 
himself expected those conditions to be fulfilled 
long before the year was out. 

Those who think that Mahatmaji put down the 
time-limit simply to secure a special impetus for the 
work before him, really do not understand Maha- 
tmaji’s mentality. He was quite serious and sincere. 
He meant what he said and expected the people to 
fulfil the conditions laid down by him. 

As he has himself said so often, Mahatma 
Gandhi is an optimist by nature ; and like other 
optimists his expectations are generally not fully 
realised. At the Amritsar Congress, in 1919, he 
persuaded the Indian leaders to accept the Mon- 
tague Reforms because he believed that the 
British Government were anxious to do justice 
to India. Men like Tilak were against such a 
rosy view of the affair, but Mahatmaji persisted 
in seeing virtue where it did not exist. Consequent- 
ly, after the publication of the Report of the Hun- 
ter Committee and the Treaty of Sevres, he found 
himself almost completely disillusioned ; he was 
obliged to retrace his steps and ask the country not 
to touch the Reforms even with a pair of tongs. 
At the Calcutta session of the Congress when he 
declared that Swaraj could come in one year, he 
again made a similar mistake. He believed that the 
issue before the country was so simple and the sacri- 
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fices demanded so small that all Indians would 
stand up like one man and whole-heartedly support 
the movement; he also believed that the Government 
would bend before the public will and that long before 
the people reached the final stages of the struggle — 
civil disobedience and the non-payment of taxes — it 
would come round and make peace with them. 
Both of his hopes were doomed to failure — neither 
the country gave the response to the extent he ex- 
pected nor the Government came round as he had 
hoped. Thus the movement did not succeed, not 
because there was something weak or wrong in it, 
but because those who expected too much from it, 
and so soon, were wrong in their calculations. 

Mahatmaji was often heard to say that moral 
pressure alone was sufficient to bring Indians 
Swaraj. Such ideas were based on the political 
history in the West. There the Government 
represents the people and is, therefore, responsive 
to the public opinion. Where a Government 
is responsible to the people, public opinion and pub- 
lic sufferings produce more telling results than guns 
and bayonets. In India Government was not respon- 
sible to the people; it was not necessary for it to bow 
down before the public opinion. 

Those who believed that the pressure of the 
constructive items in the Non-co-operation progra- 
mme was sufficient to subdue the Government, or 
that the sufferings of the Non-co-operators in jails 
were sufficient to move its heart, could as well have 
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believed in moving stones from their dead* position 
by dancing before them. It is easier to charm a mad 
bull or an infuriated cobra by playing Beethoven 
ibefore them than to bring round an irresponsible 
bureaucracy to a reasonable settlement simply by the 
use of moral pressure. 

Before he was imprisoned in 1922, Mahatma 
Gandhi used to talk of the guilty conscience of the 
bureaucarcy ; he used to say that its feet were totter- 
ing because of its guilty mind, and that it was ready 
to fall down to pieces only if the people were prepared 
to give it a little more of moral push. How wrong was 
he in his diagnosis was proved by the unrelenting 
tone of the dispatches issued from time to time by 
the Government agents criticising the national 
movement. To hope to move a soul-less thing by 
soul force was sheer madness. By over-emphasising 
this aspect of their efforts, the non-co-operators 
made themselves ridiculous in the eyes of those who 
had more knowledge of the inner workings of the 
Government’s heart than the non-co-operators 
possessed. The Non-co-operator was called an im- 
practical idealist and he certainly deserved that title. 

It is said that a European friend of Dr. Tagore 
once asked him to write three chief strong points and 
three‘most weak points in the character of Mahatma 
Gandhi. In reply Dr. Tagore wrote one word, 
“ Inconsistency, ” to cover all the six points, weak 
and strong. It may not be very easy to understand 
the mystifying language of the great Indian poet, but 
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if we were to consider the causes of Mahatmaji’s suc- 
cess and failure in the first phase of the Non-co-oper- 
ation Movement, we would certainly arrive at one 
word to explain all the vicissitudes through which 
the movement passed. It was, Mahatma Gandhi’s 
unrestrained optimism that led to the primary 
success of the Non-co-operation Movement and 
it was this very optimism that became fiually the 
cause of its failure. 

If any movement in the history of the world 
could be called as one man’s movement, it was cer- 
tainly the Non-co-operation Movement. Not only 
its conception and genesis but also its life and 
growth, had all their origin in Mahatmaji’s head and 
heart. He alone was the guide and the operator ; 
all others were followers and tools. The suc- 
cess which the movement achieved in its first stages, 
obliging even a clever politician like Lord Reading 
to climb down from his high pedestal and beg 
Mahatmaji for a Round Table Conference, was solely 
due to the spirit of enthusiasm, born of optimism, 
which Mahatmaji had introduced into Indian politics. 
It was Mahatmaji’s personal enthusiasm that caught 
every body who came into touch with him ; it 
caught and engulfed Indian nationalists as if in a 
whirlpool; its catching influence was so supreme 
that even men who had made great name in 
the field of Indian politics left thinking for 
themselves and followed Mahatmaji like so man> 
children. 
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It was this enthusiasm, almost mad in its on- 
rush, that lifted Indians so high, both morally and 
politically, in their own eyes and in the eyes of the 
world. The voters deserted the election booths, the 
students left schools and colleges, the pleaders gave 
up practice, and the litigants boycotted the courts — • 
all this was done with a joy and self-satisfaction that 
was unprecedented in India’s political history. As al- 
ready said a crore of rupees was collected in a month 
and the Congress could count its membership in 
millions. It was regarded a miracle; and the miracle 
worker, the great charmer, was Gandhi, that little 
man with thin bones and still thinner flesh, surch- 
arged through and through with such spiritual force 
and energy as are seldom found in the constitution 
of a human being. 

And it was this very optimism that wrecked 
the Non-co-operation Movement before it could reach 
the final goal. Mahatmaji was wrong in thinking 
that long before Indians would reach the last item 
of the non-co-operation programme, long before the 
start of mass civil disobedience, the Government 
would come round to reason and agree to the national 
demand. In the zeal of his enthusiasm he did not 
make allowance for the “ selfish obstinacy ” *of our 
friends which afterwards Mahatmaji had to deplcre 
so sorrowfully. 

If Mahatmaji was wrong in measuring the 
responsive virtues of his opponents, he was equally 
wrong in over-estimating the capacity of his own 
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followers. For him to think that within a yes.r he 
would be able to train three hundred million of 
Indians in the art of non-violent non-co-operation 
was as j^reat a mistake as his idea that the bureau- 
cracy would be ready to yield and bow before his 
map;ical wand if he could muster a sufficient number 
of Indians to make a spectacular demonstration to 
overawe them. It was easier to capture a fort by 
fireworks than dislodcrc a foreign bureaucracy from 
its position of power by mere moral pressure, 
by an ajj^itation that had not yet gained any 
striking power, that had not got the force to put 
material pressure on the opponents. 

One could not raise a whole nation to the great 
heights of perfect non-violence in one year, speci- 
ally when the pcoi)le regarded the doctrine as some- 
thing new and when they had adopted it not as 
an eternal truth but only as a temporary expedient. 
Indians as a nation, brought and bred from the very 
dawn of their history in an atmosphere of political 
violence, could not be, and should not have been 
expected to become, non-violent in thought, word 
and deed in the short span of one year. Buddha had 
failed in this direction before, Christ had failed, and 
so did Mahatma O.indlii. 

It was true that in the present circumstances 
of India the only path left to her for achieving 
independence was the path of non-violence, but there 
were limits to the capacity of the people in this 
direction which, when once the struggle was 
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seriously launched, should have been fully taken into 
consideration. In the circumstances violent methods 
were not only fruitless and ineffective, they were 
also otherwise harmful to the best interests of the 
country ; they helped to retard the progress of a 
peaceful revolution. It was the duty of all national 
workers to see that violence was effectively banished 
out of the Indian struggle for freedom ; but they 
laid themselves open to the charge of thinking too 
much of their power or influence if they believed 
that their efforts could succeed to stop violence 
altogether. In a country of such large dimensions as 
India, with a population containing so many hetero- 
genous elements, with old traditions based on the 
use of violent methods, it was impossible to expect 
that even stray cases of violence would not occur, 
especially in the face of the policy of ruthless 
repression which the bureaucracy was bound 
to launch in self-defence. It was sheer self- 
deception that could allow any serious thinker to 
accept that violence could be altogether eschewed 
from the Indian agitation in such a short time as one 
year, or five years, or even fifty years. One can not 
change human nature so soon, one could as well 
make animals fly in the air without wings, • 

The attack that was to be launched at Bardoli 
was stopped by Mahatma Gandhi because of the un- 
fortunate display of violence at Chauri Chaura. In 
great national upheavals which spread over thou- 
sands of miles and among millions of people, simb 
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tragedies were unavoidable. However best one 
might try, some such accidents were sure to happen. 
These should have disheartened nobody ; one 
should have no doubt redoubled one’s energies to 
check such regrettable incidents, but when once the 
country had made up its mi ad to see the struggle 
through, one should have gone on with the work 
without interruption. It was not proper to have 
an exaggerated opinion of the innate goodness of 
human nature, and less so of mob nature. It should 
not have been forgotten that man has not yet out- 
grown the animal stage ; altogether he is not yet 
able to completely subdue the lower passions. The 
stray delinquencies of the few should not have 
been allowed to stand in the way of the advance 
ment of the race. 

By passing restrictive resolutions after Chaur: 
Chaura tragedy Mahatmaji wanted all Indians t< 
become saints before aspiring for Swaraj ; that i 
what he meant when he asked them to give u] 
altogether the idea of civil disobedience as long a 
every one of them did not become perfectly non 
violent. It was a noble idea l»u <?* f or that reason nc 
necessarily quite appropriate to the circumstance:* 
It i^ not known whether a saint, had any nee 
of any kind of Swaraj, though it is not' difficu' 
to understand that for a certain kind of Swan: 
such a condition was quite necessary, yet on 
can refuse to believe that this condition was s 
necessary for the^sort of Swaraj the Indians desirei 
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They wanted political freedom, and they could 
and would ccruiiily achieve it long before all of 
them became saints. Indians wanted political 
freedom and for this they were prepared to pay the 
price which other countries had generally paid for it 
no more should have been demanded of them. 

The halt ordered after Chauri Chaura tragedy 
was regarded by some as one of the greatest 
blunders in the history of political tactics. True to 
his principles, Mahatma Gandhi could see no other 
course left open to him. His religious principles 
could allow him no other alternative. But all Indians 
were not wedded to Ahinsa in the same manner 
as Mahatraaji. Chauri Chaura tragedy proved 
Mahatinaji a great man, one of the noblest souls 
the world had ever seen; Chauri Chaura greatly 
heightened his already high reputation in the field of 
Ahinsa ; and with Mahatmaji’s greatness the standard 
of moral virtue was for evet raised to a higher pitch. 
But all this was gained at the expense of India's 
freedom. It was not difficult to understand that for 
a certain type of men the destruction of a few lives 
was more sinful than the slavery of a whole nation, 
yet Indians as such did not subscribe to this view. 
They were prepared to do their best to stop blood- 
shed from their side ; but, knowing their limitations, 
they could not stop their own non-violent efforts for 
freedom if they found themselves unable to check 
certain stray cases of mental aberration or wild 
frenzy. Ahinsa is a great ideaij Indians^ 
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prepared to follow it as best as they could 
but at the same time they believed that there were 
other ideals even nobler thau Ahinsa. The honour 
of their women, the freedom of their country, were, 
for instance, more dear to them than the lives of a 
few persons destroyed by accident. 

In stopping the onward march of Indian national 
forces at Bardoli, Mahatma Gandhi was accused to be 
guilty of another miscalculation. He perhaps thought 
that his followers had grown strong enough tf 
challenge the Government any moment he coulc. 
order them to do so. What he desired by calling oi: 
Civil Disobedience was a little more of disciplin> 
amongst the rank and file in order to clean his force: 
of violent tendencies. He could not see the disastrous 
effects of a re-action, of a retreat of an army when i; 
thought it had almost reached the goal* Whe:^ 
ordered to retire at a wrong juncture, even extra- 
ordinarily strong armies have often turned into a 
mob of worthless scare-crows. That proved to be 
the case with Mahatinaji’s followers also. Mahatmaji 
failed to see the consequences of his action when 
friends warned him not to take a hasty step. 

Mahatma Gandhi said that it required great 
strength to check an advancing army. Mahatma- 
ji was quite right ; certainly his action at Bardoli 
showed he was a man of great strength; but strength 
did not mean correct appreciation of a complex 
situation. Nobody could question Mahatmaji’s 
courage or his spirit of self-sacrifice but only a few 
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were left who had the same faith in his judgment. 
The Bardoli decisions showed Gandhiji at his highest 
in the domain of moral ideas ; but these decisions 
also demonstrated his weakness in political sagacity 
as nothing else had done before. 

As in some of his other calculations, Mahatmaji 
made the mistake again of optimistically thinking toi 
much of the powers of his followers. He perhaps 
thought that Indians could be made ready any time 
he liked to make huge sacrifices for Khilafat, for 
Punjab wrongs, and for Swaraj, and that they 
could be easily rallied together to attack the 
bureaucracy after little training. But all this proved 
wrong. Once shaken, it took a pretty long time to 
set the movement again going. 

As it was wrong to cry a halt after Chauri Chaura 
tragedy so it was wrong to insist on Bardoli condi- 
tions as a sine qua non for restarting Civil Disobedi- 
ence. In India there were about 350 million people, 
of whom more than ten per cent lived on starva- 
tion wages and fifty per cent got just enough to 
keep body and soul together ; out of the remaining 
forty per cent there were 20 per cent more who 
got food and cloth just .sufficient for their needs. 
To demand that all men so variously circumstanced, 
or at least a great majority of them should take 
active part in the national struggle was, to say the 
least, extremely unreasonable. In all countries the 
struggle for freedom is carried on only by a small 
enthusiastic minority; the majority of the people 
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watch the Struggle only as sympathisers. Why in ' 
India should one lay down such hard conditions ? 
To dislodge the bureaucracy in India from its posi- 
tion it was quite suflScient that about one per cent 
of the Indians be prepared to give it battle ; to ask' 
for more was to postpone the issue unnecessarily. 

' Mahatma Gandhi wanted to make India a 
laboratory for experiments in Satyagraha. Indian 
freedom was not his main object ; it was only a by- 
product of his experiments in truth. If the experi-. 
ment succeeded not only India but the whole of 
humanity gained. But if the experiment failed 
India alone was the immediate loser. Mahatma- 
ji’s words that truth and righteousness always 
triumphed were the cause of great consolation to the'^ 
religiously minded ; but those who were not so. 
endowed, whose faith was daily shaken by example 
after example of might crushing right and wicked- 
ness triumphing over virtue, could find little consola- 
tion from such phrases. 

But we have criticised Mahatmaji wi'hout 
putting before the reader Mahatmaji’s own nnint 
of view as regards the abandonment of Bardoli 
Satyagraha. We will quote him at full length. On 
March J6, Mahatmaji wrote in Young India as 
follows : — 

** God has been abundantly kind to me. He has 
warned me the third time that there is not as yet in 
India that truthful and non-violent atmosphere which and 
which alone can justify mass disobedience which can 
be at all described as dvil whidi means gentle, truthful. 
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humble, knowing, wilful yet loving, never criminal and 
hateful. 

He warned me in 1919 when the Rowlatt Act agita- 
tion was started. Ahmedabad, Viramgam, and Kheda 
erred ; Amritsar and Kasur erred. I retraced my steps, 
called it a Himalayan miscalculation, humbled myself 
before God and man, and stopped not merely mass civil 
disobedience but even my own which, I knew, was in- 
tended to be civil and non-violent. 

The next time it was through the events of Bombay 
that God gave a terrific warning. He made me eye- 
witness of the deeds of the Bombay mob on the 17th 
November. The mob acted in the interest of non-co- 
operation. I announced my intention to stop the mass 
civil disobedience which was to be immediately started 
in Bardoli. The humiliation was greater than in 1919. 
But it did me good. I am sure that the Nation gained by 
the stopping. India stood for truth and non-violence by 
the suspension. 

But the bitterest humiliation was still to come. 
Madras did give the warning, but I heeded it not. But. 
God spoke clearly through Chauri Chaura. I understood 
that the constables who were so brutally hacked to 
death had given much provocation. They had even gone 
back upon the word just given by the Inspector that they 
would not be molested, but when the procession had 
passed, the stragglers were interfered with and abused 
by the constables. The former cried out for help. 
The mob returned. The constables opened fire. The 
little ammunition they had was exhausted and they 
retired to the thana for safety. The mob, my informant 
tells me, thereafter, set fire to the thatia. The self- 
imprisoned constables had to come out for dear fife and 
as they did so, they were hacked to pieces and the mangled 
remains were thrown into the raging flames. 

It is claimed that no non-co-operation volunteer had a 
hand in the brutality and that the mob had not only the 
immediate provocation but they had also general know- 
ledge of the high-handed tyranny of the police in that 
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district. No provocation can possibly justify the brutal 
murder of men who had been rendered defenceless and 
who had virtually thrown themselves on the mercy of the 
mob. And when an Indian claims to be non-violent and 
hopes to mount the throne of liberty through non-violent 
means, mob-violence even in answer to grave provocation 
is a bad augury. Suppose the non-violent disobedience 
of Bardoli was permitted by God to succeed, the Govern- 
ment had abdicated in favour of the victors of Bardoli, who 
would control the unruly element that must be expected 
to perpetrate inhumanity upon due provocation ? Non 
violent attainment of Self-Government presupposes a non- 
violent control over the violent elements in the country. 
Non violent non -co-operators can only succeed when the; 
have succeeded in attaining control over the hooligans o 
India, in other words, when the latter also have learn 
patriotically or religiously to refrain from their violen 
activities, at least whilst the campaign of non-co-operatioi 
is going on. The tragedy at Chaura, therefore, roused 
me thoroughly. 

But what about your manifesto to the Viceroy and 
your rejoinder to his reply ? spoke the voice of Satan, 
It was the bitterest cup of humiliation to drink. Surely 
it is cowardly to withdraw the next day after pompous 
threat to the Government and promises to the people of 
Bardoli. Thus Satan’s invitation was to deny Truth and, 
therefore. Religion, to deny God Himself. I put my 
doubts and troubles before the Working Committee and 
other associates whom 1 found near me. They did not 
all agree with me at first. Some of them probably do not 
even now agree with me. But never has a man been 
blessed, perhaps, with colleagues and associates so con- 
siderate^ and forgiving as 1 have. They understood my 
difficulty and patiently followed my argument; The 
drastic reversal of practically the whole of the aggressive 
programme may be politically unsound and unwise, but 
there is no doubt that it is religiously sound, and I 
venture to assure the doubters that the country will have 
gained by my humiliation and confession of error. 
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The only virtue I want to claim is Truth and Non- 
violence. I lay 1)0 claim to superhuman powers. I want 
none. I wear the same corruptible Hesh that the w-eakest 
of my fellow-beings wears and am, therefore, as liable 
to err as any. My services have many limitations, but 
God has up to now blessed them in spite of the 
imperfections. 

For confession of error is like a broom that sweeps 
away dirt and leaves the surface cleaner than before. I 
feel stronger for my confession. And the cause must 
prosper for ths retracing. Never has man reached his 
destination by persistence in deviation from the straight 
path. 

It has been urged that Chauri Chaura cannot affect 
Bardoli. There is danger, it is argued, only if Bardoli 
is weak enough to be swayed by Chauri Chaura and is 
betrayed into violence. I have no doubt whatsoever 
on that account. The people of Bardoli are in my opinion 
the most peaceful in India. But Bardoli is but a speck 
on the map of India. Its effort cannot succeed unless 
there is perfect co operation from the other parts, Bar- 
doli’s disobedience will be civil only when the other 
parts of India remain non-violent. Just as the addition 
of a grain of arsenic to a pot of milk renders it unfit as 
food, so will the civility of Bardoli prove unacceptable 
by the addition of the deadly poison from Chauri Chaura. 
The latter represents India as much as Bardoli. 

Chauri Caura is after all an aggravated symptom. 

I have never imagined that there has been no violence — 
mental or physical — in the places where repression is 
going on. Only I have believed, I still believe and the 
pages of Young India amply prove that the rep{ession is 
out of all proportion to the insignificant popular violence 
in the areas of repression. The determined holding of 
meetings in prohibited areas I do not call violence. The 
violence I am referring to is the throwing of brickbats or 
intimidation and coercion practised in stray cases. As 
a matter of fact in civil disobedience there should be no 
excitement. Civil Disobedience is a preparation for mute 
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suffering. Its effect is marvellous though unperceived and 
gentle. But I regarded certain amount of excitement as 
inevitable, certain amount of unintended violence even 
pardonable, i, e., 1 did not consider civil disobedience 
impossible in somewhat imperfect conditions. Under 
perfect conditions disobedience when civil is hardly felt. 
But the present movement is admittedly a dangerous 
experiment under fairly adverse conditions. 

The tragedy of Chauri Chaura is really the index 
finger. It shows the way India may easily go if drastic 
precautions be not taken. If we are not to evolve vio- 
lence out of non-violence, it is quite clear that we must 
hastily retrace our steps and re-establish an atmosphere 
of peace, re-arrange our programme and not think of 
starting mass civil disobedience, until we are sure of 
peace being started and in spite of Government provoca- 
tion. We must be sure of unauthorised portions not 
starting mass civil disobedience. 

As it is, the Congress organisation is still imperfect 
and its instructions are still perfunctorily carried out. 
We have not established Congress Committees in every 
one of the villages. Where we have, they are not 
perfectly amenable to our instructions. We have not 
probably more than one crore of members on the Roll* 
We are in the middle of February, yet not many have 
paid the annual four annas subscription for the current 
year. Volunteers are indifferently enrolled. They do 
not conform to all the conditions of their pledge. They 
do not even wear hand -spun and hand- woven khaddar. 
All the Hindu volunteers have not yet purged themselves 
of the sin of untouchability. All are not free from the 
taint of violence. Not by their imprisonment are we 
going to fv-in Swaraj or serve the holy cause of the 
Khilafat or attain the ability to stop payment to faithless 
servants. Some of us err inspite of ourselves. But some 
others among us sin wilfully. They join volunteer corps 
well knowing that they are not and do not intend to remain 
non-violent. We are thus untruthful even as we hold the 
Government to be untruthful. We dare not enter the 
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Kingdom of Liberty with mere lip homage to Truth 
Non-violence. 

Suspension of mass civil disobedieice, and subsid 
of excitement, are necessary for further progress, inc 
indispensable to prevent further retrogression. I t 
therefore, that by suspension every Congress ma 
woman will not only feel disappointed but he or she 
feel relieved of the burden of unreality and of nati 
sin. 

Let the opponent glory in our humiliation ot 
called defeat. 1 1 is better to be charged with cowan 
and weakness than to be guilty of our oath and 
against God. It is million times better to appear un 
before the world than to be untrue to ourselves.’* 
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SOME LESSONS 

^fN its first phase the Non-co-operation Movement 
^ was active only for about two years. But during 
that short period the Indian politicians had to work 
very intensively ; the experience that they accumula- 
ted in those two years would not have been available 
to them under ordinary circumstances in twenty 
years. It is this which lends this period a special 
importance in the history of the movement. Out 
of this experience emerged a number of points whose 
value in guiding the movement in its later phases 
cannot be exaggerated. And even at the risk of 
some repetition, it seems worth while to note 
them here, before dealing with the second phase 
of the movement. 

The first point, which is often forgotten by 
the critics of the movement, is that the preliminary 
stages in the Non-co-operation programme were 
meant not so much to paralyse the Government as 
to prepare the people for the final step — the Non- 
payment of Taxes. The people had, therefore, 
no right to expect startling results from the 
preliminary activities. We are not living in the 
age of miracles. To achieve success time and 
training were necessary. 
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Secondly, it should be remembered, that the 
Non-co-operation Movement was primarily inaugu- 
rated to secure the redress of two specific griev- 
ances — the Punjab and the Kliilafat wrongs. 
It was only later that, at the suggestion of his 
politically minded friends, Mahatmaji allowed 
“ Swaraj ” to be tagged on to the list of grievances 
drawn up by him. Situated as the people were they 
could not cut off all connection with the 
Government at once. The policy of non-co-opera- 
tion could only be carried out by stages. Even 
Mahatma Gandhi had now and then to co-operate 
with the “ Satanic ” system, and to console his 
conscience by calling himself a “ progressive non- 
cooperator.’ * 

Thirdly, it was idle to expect that tlie preli- 
minary steps would produce any substantial effect 
on the conscience of the bureaucracy. The 
object of the voluntary suffering by the people 
could only be to prove to the Government that the 
force employed by it to coerce them was ineffective. 
It was too much to expect that such suffering could 
change the hearts of those who stood against the 
aspirations of the people. The experience gained 
during this period bore ample testimony* to this 
fact. * It will be readily admitted that the 
voluntary sacrifices of thousands of persons could 
greatly help mankind in its ris^ to a higher level 
of virtue and truth ; but in the field of politics, 
specially when Indians were after acquiring 
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something immediately, they should not have expect- 
ed much from their sufferings. The sufferings of noble 
souls serve as a leaven to ferment humanity into 
something noble and glorious, but for immediate 
and direct appeal self-suflfering often produces 
little or no effect, Those in power yield only, so to 
speak, at the point of the bayonet ; suflfering of the 
down-trodden often makes no impression on their 
hearts. The foolish world, though it afterwards apo- 
theosized the Christ, had no tears to shed for him 
when he lay writhing on the Cross. And in these days 
too one should not expect much from those who 
glorified the deeds ol D)ers and O’Dwyers. Those 
who could place a man like Gandhi behind the 
prison walls, and then gloat over the fact, should 
not be expected to be moved much if the sportive 
fry wriggled a bit when it was put on coals. Des- 
pots, especially when cue was fighting against 
their power and interests, should never be expected 
to relent of what they think they have to do to 
protect their own interests. 

During the proceedings of the Sankaran Nair- 
O’Dwyer cise, when Frank Johnson was questioned 
as regards his diabolic treatment of the Indian 
students, he replied with a savage smack that he 
would again treat the Indians in the same way as 
he did during the Martial Law if he were aflforded 
another occasion to do the same. Such an asser- 
tion was not strange from a man who believed in 
the policy of* “ frightfuluess”. But the things 
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that struck one most strangely was the attitude of 
the English audience that had gone to listen to 
the brave and noble soldier’s evidence. On his 
assertion that he would treat the Indian boys 
again in the same manner as he had done 
before he was lustily cheered by the whole house 
mostly packed with ladies and gentlemen 
of a class ciiat are not ordinarily seen in the 
Biitish courts. It is a vanity of the human 
mind enfeebled with pious sentiments to believe 
that sufferings of the subject people always 
make a direct appeal to the heart of the rulers. 
For a depressed nation, no school is better 
adapted for self-regeneration than that of 
voluntary self-suffering, but all the value of the 
tiaining lies in self-purification and the consequent 
growth of moral and spiritual strength. In the eyes 
of your opponents your sufferings have seldom a 
higher value than the abject wriggling of a mean 
worm in the eyes of a wood-pecker. 

It was, therefore, absolutely necessary to keep 
the Non-co-operation programme quite clean of 
cobwebs spun by false superstition and weak 
sentimentalism. It was frankly, though sorrow- 
fully, to be admitted that Non-co-operition as a 
moral weapon failed to convert the other side ; 
it was only the grosser steps of the programme 
that yet remained to be tried which could be 
expected to assure Indians of any success. 

Fourthly, Indians were also required to make 
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their minds quite clear about what they wanted and 
about what was their f^oal. By Swaraj Indians did 
not mean any spiritual or moral regeneration 
of the people. Such a regeneration was very 
desirable and every true Indian must try to work to 
that end as best as one could ; but what Indians 
wanted immediately was political freedom, freedom 
from foreign domination. Whatever the system of 
the Government to be evolved afterwards, whatever 
the social system that might prevail in the end, what 
the Indians meant by Swaraj was only the attain- 
ment of freedom of the country, such freedom as 
was enjoyed by other civilised nations. 

It was true tlu^^t for the achievement of such 
freedom certain moral and social reforms were very 
helpful, but when the principal goal was the attain- 
ment of political freedom, such reforms, however 
desirable and important in themselves, were, for 
the immediate purpose, to be regarded only as helps; 
these could, for the time being, occupy only the 
place of means and not of ends. In the struggle for 
Swaraj the only aim was the political freedom of 
the country ; when that was attained the nation 
could attend to other reforms more easily and with 
greater facilities than was possible under the present 
Government. 

Fifthly, it became all the more necessary to 
realise the importance of non-violence. Violence, 
if not harmful, was certainly useless and ineflfective. 
Efforts, therefore, were necebsary .to keep Indians 
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non-violent, not only in action but, as far as possible, 
in speech and thought as well. If at the present 
stage of racial evolution it was found that only a 
few could remain non-violent in thought and speech, 
no eflForts should be spared to make every 
Indian perfectly non-violent at least as regards 
his actions. Indians, specially the Akalis had shown 
that such an achievement was not impossible. The 
fact that one of the most excitable of communities, 
the community which was supposed to work only 
on impulse, was, within a few months, trained -and 
disciplined to perfect non-violence, even under 
grave provocation at Guru-ka-Bagh, showed how 
high human nature could rise in this respect. 

Keeping this as a necessary ideal before their 
eyes, Indians were not to lose sight of the limita- 
tions due to their peculiar circumstances. It was 
not quite impossible to keep all the three hundred 
millions of Indians faithfully bound to the vow of 
non-violence, but if here and there some deplorable 
cases of stray violence occurred these were to 
discourage no body in the pursuit of one’s lawful 
object. 
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^(POR about five years after Cliauri Cliaura tra- 
^ gedy, the Non-co-operatoin Movement remained 
in abeyance. It was popularly believed that the 
movement had failed. But it was only by a lax use of 
the words that one could say that the Non-co- 
operation had failed. It was true that the Non- 
co-operators could not achieve the success they had 
promised the country, but the real fact was that 
the movement was abandoned long before its 
full weight was felt and long before the last step in 
the programme was taken. What failed to force 
the Government to yield was not the mass civil 
disobedience, but the preliminary steps, the steps 
which had their value only as a sort of preparation 
for reaching the last stage. As mass civil disobe- 
dience, and specially non-payment of taxes, was 
not tried, it was wrong to say that Non-co-operation 
as such did not succeed. It was not tried any- 
where in its really effective form and as long as it 
was not so tried no one had a right to declare 
that it ^ad failed. It was not Mahatma Gandhi 
or his methods that failed, it was the people 
who failed to make the best use of the weapons 
that were put in their hands. Non-co-operation 

certainly had all the potentiality of working 
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wonders, it could certainly take Indians forward 
from one step to another till they found themselves 
in the broad daylight of full freedom, but that was 
possible only if they could make up their minds to 
stick to it, and not give up the struggle when 
owing to a tactical blunder or over-squeainishness on 
the part of their leaders a halt was ordered at the 
most in-opportune juncture. 

The shock Indians received at Bardoli, the 
unfulfilment of hopes prematurely raised, pro- 
duced a sort of dowii-heartediiess. The failure of 
the first attack, rather the orders for retirement just 
before the attack was to be launched, and the un- 
foreseen cropping up of Hindu-Muslim dissensions, 
produced a sort of apathy, indifference and hesita- 
tion that seemed difficult to shake off. Indians 
believed that they could win freedom through a civil 
revolution ; but owing to the demoralisation that 
crept in after Bardoli resolutions they were not in 
a mood to indulge in that luxury again without any 
special pressure. It was due to Hindu-Muslim 
tension and to the seemingly fruitless result of the 
agitation; it was also due to a feeling of war-weari- 
ness that attacks depressed nations now and then in 
their struggle for freedom. Whatever the c^use, the 
enthusiasm and earnestness that was so necessary 
for a peaceful revolution was now lacking in Indian 
political life and required re-stirring. 

It was only near the end of 1926, that one could 
see signs of a new life again ; stagnancy seemed to 
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have reached its last limit ; the Indians appeared to 
have turned the last corner ; it was thought that the 
time had arrived for the leaders of Indian opinion 
to come forward again and lead the care-worn people 
to the path of freedom, happiness, and prosperity. 

As was the case in 1920, the Non-co-operators 
had again to begin anew with the programme for 
self-preparation ; they had again to show the same 
diligence, the same patience, the same courage, the 
same perseverance as marked the initial stages of the 
movement. Often a boy plucked in an examination 
had to study almost the same books again ; there is 
no other way for him to get through the examination. 
But it did not mean that Indians should follow 
blindly the route they had chalked out for themselves 
five years before. Neither the Delhi resolution, nor 
the one passed at Bardoli, were meant to be sacred 
books whose text could not be altered. For a pro- 
gressive Non-co-operator there was no hitch in modi- 
fying the programme in the light of the experience 
gained ; only, if he wanted to work as a Non-co- 
operator, he could not destroy the spirit of the 
original programme. 

From this point of view, the Non-co-operation 
programme had to undergo some change. In the 
new programme the position of honour was again 
occupied by khadi. Its economic value was admitted 
on all hands ; its success helped many a poor family 
who had nothing else to do during a large part of 
the year. But it was doubted whether Indians could 
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adopt khadi so universally as to exert by the use of 
khadi alone sufiSciently strong economic pressure to 
awaken the British from their state of apathy and 
indifference towards Indians. The question was not 
so much of the desirability of the use of khadi as that 
of the possibility of its adoption by I ndians on an 
effectively extensive scale. There are many simple 
things in the world which adopted on a large scale 
could change for the better the face of the whole of 
the earth within a few years, but tamas or indolence 
is so strong in human nature that it is not very easy 
to persuade mankind to move even for its own 
good. “ If to do were as easy as were to know what 
were good to do, chapels would become churches 
and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces.” It is 
only by miracles that such useful results are brought 
about. Mahatma Gandhi was the man of miracles ; 
he infused a new vigour in the dead body of 
Indian politics ; whether he could succeed as regards 
the universal adoption of khadi by Indians was yet 
in the womb of time. 

But supposing that all the Indians agreed to 
use khadi, it was still regarded as doubtful 
whether it would lead to political freedom 
and be effective in moving the British Govern- 
ment to give Swaraj ? Very few believed in such 
a consummation. The use of khadi might hit 
hard the British merchants, but it were not they 
alone who governed India. It was true that Indians 
were ruled in the interests of the British merchants, 
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but the fact could not be ignored that there existed 
another class, as stronger as the British mer- 
chants, whose interests also demanded that India 
should be kept perpetually under the British yoke. 
Apart from the intoxication of power, apart from the 
instinctive desire to rule a nation for the sake of 
ruling alone, there was a large and strong class of 
British officials who for their own selfish ends 
wanted to keep India in their clutches. Those who 
said that after the loss of trade to the British the 
British people would automatically give Swaraj to 
India, as they could find no interest in ruling such 
a nation, evidently did not take into consideration 
many other factors which were also responsible to no 
small extent for keeping India in bondage. 

It was also argued that if one was not satisfied 
with the economic or political value of the spinning 
wheel, one could not in any case deny the moral 
value of the sacred machine. Like the devotion of 
the Lamas for the prayer wheel, if a great number 
of Indians devoted half an hour daily to the spinning 
machine it could create such an overwhelming weight 
of opinion in favour of the national movement that 
Government must climb down from its position of 
arrogant irresponsibility and hand over the adminis- 
tration of the country to the Indians without avoidable 
delay. Whether such hopes were born of optimistic 
enthusiasm or of clearer vision not allowed to ordi- 
nary human beings, none could be definite about it ; 
the results were hidden from the eyes of common men. 
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What the people desired was something tangible, 
something concrete, to force down the hand of the 
opponents of Indian freedom. And from that 
point of view the boycott of foreign cloth and the 
boycott of British goods in general were found 
to be more appealing to the public imaginaation 
than the mere insistence on the use of khadi. 
It w^as believed that it would be the boycott of Bri-. 
tish goods, specially that of British cloth, that would 
really hit the British hard, and not merely the insis- 
tence on the use or production of khadi. 

The boycott of foreign cloth, the boycott of 
British goods, the boycott of drink, received now 
more attention at the hands of the national workers 
than before. In fact these items were considered 
,to be the barometer to judge the Non-co-opera tor’s 
‘progress in how far he was able to win the support 
of the masses. He could not build schools and 
colleges in a day, but he could certainly check the 
evil of intoxicants and the use of foreign cloth in 
va comparatively short time. Peaceful picketing of 
•|iquor shops and that of foreign cloth shops could 
easily be taken in hand in a systematic manner. 

There was found a double advantage in this ; 
not only could Indians grow in purity of chaiacter 
and prosperity of means but they could also be 
trained and disciplined at the same time for the 
final contest. Peaceful picketing gave them 
control over their passions' and afforded them 
opportunities to test their strength to face the 
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Government, If the bureaucracy did not interfere 
in their work, so much the better ; if it was con- 
siderate enough to interest itself in the picketers 
the result, it was expected, could be still better ; 
the jails then could be filled to the bursting point. 
It was believed that the introduction of mass 
civU disobedience after such trials was sure to pro- 
duce the desired result. 

The boycott of titles, schools and colleges, and 
law courts, whether it was suspended or abandon- 
ed, mattered little. It had only a moral value ; and 
though it did immense good in awakening the 
idea of national self-respect amongst the people little 
lasting effect was produced on the bureaucracy to 
move it from its entrenched position. As items 
for self-preparation and as a means to impress the 
Government these boycotts seemed to have almost 
exhausted their value. It was plain that the national 
struggle for freedom could not be fed on these 
boycotts for a long time ; they could serve as useful 
weapons for a short time, and could be re-em- 
ployed only at the time when the people were pre- 
pared to work with the same intensity of feeling as 
was seen in 1920, and when it was decided to 
reach tile objective at all costs and within a definite 
period. Though possible for the select few, the 
agony of such boycotts could not be prolonged for 
a whole nation for a very long time. 

The appeal to the lawyers to give up their pro- 
fession. to the title-holders to renounce titles, and 
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to the students to leave schools and colleges was, 
therefore, to occupy only a minor place in the 
new programme. In these spheres the Non-co-ope- 
rator seemed to have reached a stage where the law 
of diminishing returns had begun to operate ; the 
results were not in proportion to the ej0Forts spent 
in that direction. However desirable it might be 
that the lawyers, students and title-holders should 
work actively in the cause of Indian freedom, any 
more expenditure of energy in those directions 
was found to meet with disappointing results. 
When they could not come up to the required 
standard of sacrifice, instead of asking the lawyers 
and title-holders to give up practice and titles, and 
the students to leave the educational institutions, 
they could be asked to serve the country in other 
ways open to them. The Non -co-operator had 
formerly ignored, if not actually persecuted, those 
who were not able to meet his wishes. It was 
thought that if there were people who, without 
following all the items, were prepared to help the 
movement by their position, time, or money, such 
help should be made use of in as suitable a manner 
as possible under the existing circumstances. 

Similar was the case of the Government ^rvants, 
both ‘civil and military. They were not prepared 
to give up service with the Government in large 
numbers ; but this did not mean that they were 
not prepared to help the movement in other ways, 
or that they had no sympathy with it. 
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The Non-co-operator’s attitude toward the 
lyiberals and other political parties also underwent 
much change. Notwithstanding the most serious 
exhortations from responsible leaders, these people 
were often made a target of merciless attack by the 
Non-co-operators in general. It is true that the atti- 
tude of the Liberals towards the Non-co-operators 
greatly encouraged the Government to put 
greater obstacles in the way of the national 
movement than it could have ever dared to 
do without their help, but the Non-co-operators 
could have saved much of their time and energy 
from useless waste by using these sparingly against 
their own countrymen. In the national struggle 
every one could play his part, with honour or with 
dishonour ; it was not for the Non-co-operator 
to apportion blame or praise one way or the 
other. Title-holders and traitors. Liberals and Terro- 
rists, however one might dislike their methods, 
had in their own opinion their own use ; as such 
they could be left alone to find their own salvation. 
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THE SWARAJISTS 

most controversial change, the one which 
^ created almost a split amongst the Non-co- 
operators, was the one proposed by Mr. C.R. Das and 
Pandit Moti Lai Nehru as regards the use of the 
legislatures in the national fight. It was argued 
that after the failure at Bardoli pressure should be 
brought to bear on the Government by the use of 
obstructive tactics in the legislatures as was done 
by the Irish Home Rulers in England. The party 
which advocated this view was named the Swarajist 
party; it had a large following amongst those whose 
chief sphere of work so far had been in the legisla- 
tures. In the country at large the party had not much 
following. Whatever influence the party possessed 
was due to its association with the Congress. 
Mahatma Gandhi and the orthodox Non-co-opera- 
tors, who were called “ No-changers,” first opposed 
the movement, but later on Mahatmaji changed his 
mind and agreed to give the Swarajist^ every 
support not inconsistent with his principles. 

The Swarajists believed that the Government 
could be compelled to yield to public opinion simply 
by the use of moral pressure. But they were soon 

disillusioned. They had in the end to go back 
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to the programme which aimed at self-preparation 
leading, when necessary, to civil disobedience and 
non-payment of taxes. Their fruitless successes in 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Legislative 
Assembly finally convinced the Swarajists that such 
spectacular tactics could not shake the bureaucracy 
from its position of power and profit. In fact some 
of the Swarajists soon after their entry into the 
legislatures began to talk of civil disobedience with 
enthusiasm and impatience, though the Government 
well understood that the Swarajists were nothing 
but Liberals at heart and their talk of civil disobedi- 
ence was only a hollow threat. It was for this 
reason that the British played with the Swarajists 
as a cat plays with a mouse ; sometimes the Swara- 
jists were flattered and given some freedom in 
action, but when they presumed too much on their 
powers they were given a slap on the face and 
silenced. 

Though the Swarajists could not win freedom 
for India, they were successful in destroying the 
charm that had been woven round the Montagu 
Reforms by the bureaucracy. But their success in 
the legislatures fell far short of what was achieved 
by Mdhatmaj’s programme of moral pressure. 
There was a time when Lord Reading begged 
Mahatmaji for a Round Table Conference, but later 
when the Swarajists even humbly prayed for It 
their appeals went in vain. 

The only gain which the Swarajists could secure 
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was that they were successful in pushing some of the 
Liberals out of the fold of the Government. The 
Government could no longer claim to rule the country 
with the help of the elected representatives of the 
people as it did when the Liberal politicians alone 
were in the legislatures. Such a gain could be 
considered of some value, but that value was almost 
insignificant. When Swaraj was to be obtained by 
the sweat of our own brows it mattered little what 
the Government said about the support it received 
or did not receive from the people. When the 
legislatures were almost totally boycotted by the 
Indian voters, and those who occupied them had no 
following in the country, the Government still 
claimed to rule the country with the help of 
the Indian representatives. And later when the 
Swarajists entered the legislatures and knocked 
the bottom out of that claim, the Government 
came forward with other similar pleas to 
support its position. The officials then took up the 
slogan that the voters did not know the value of 
their votes and had returned worthless demagogues 
to the legislatures, that the best interests of the 
country were in the custody of the officials who 
alone represented the dumb masses who Iwid no 
votes and who formed the real backbone of the 
country, and that the voters formed only an insigini- 
ficant minority in the great mass of Indian popula- 
tion and as such could not be relied upon for safe 
guidance in the administration of the country. 
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It should not be understood that the Swarajists 
were in any way guilty of supporting the Govern- 
ment when they ought not to have done so or that 
like the Liberals they helped in any way in the 
prolongation of India’s political subjection. They 
were in fact as good Non-co-operators as any one 
else could claim to be ; only their non-co-operation 
was conceived a bit differently from that of 
Mahatmaji. It was impossible for Mahatmaji 
to go to the legislatures and there take the oath of 
allegiance to serve loyally the King and his Govern- 
ment and then to pul unreasonable obstruction in 
its way and try to subvert it. But such compunction 
did not trouble the Swarajists. 

To occupy the legislatures in order to wreck them 
by the use of obstructive tactics or to keep them empty 
by remaining outside when elected, did not go against 
the spirit of non-co-operation as it was understood by 
the general public. It was, therefore, not the proposal 
which was objected to by the No-changers but the 
mentality that lav behind it. The proposal was put 
up as an alternative to mass civil disobedience ; it 
meant that the Government would bow down before 
the nationalists when they had secured a majority of 
votes HI the different electorates. Influenced by the 
spirit of European constitutional history, the 
followers of Mr. Das believed that government by 
veto was an impossibility. Such notions had some 
value in countries where Governments were run on 
responsible and constitutional lines, but not in 
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India where Government was autocratic and ir- 
responsible. When it cared not for the opinion 
of the voters outside the legislatures, what 
respect could the representatives of the voters expect 
from it inside the legislatures ? The bureaucracy 
was not prepared to give the Indians Swaraj at once 
or in the near future ; it was for the Indians to force 
it out of its hands ; and the legislatures constituted 
after the Montagu Reforms were not fit weapons 
for the purpose. Swaraj was to be won by the 
people outside the legislatures and not by those 
inside. With the example of Ireland and South 
Africa before them, where liberty was won by the 
work of the people outside the legislatures, the 
Indians could not afford to allow their best men to 
waste their time and efforts in that direction. By 
wrecking the Reforms one could be afforded the 
opportunity for some fun and mischievous glee at 
the expense of the Government but the value of such 
tactics could not be more than that of the burning 
of a few drink shops by street urchins misguided by 
the zeal for temperance reform. 

There were people at the special session of the 
Congress at Calcutta who believed in the potency of 
the machinery of the legislatures to win Sjvaraj. 
Under Mahatmaji’s influence, and because Swaraj 
was promised in one year, they gave way and had 
made common cause with those who were for the 
boycott of the legislatures. Mahatmaji’s incarce- 
ration and the Non-co-operator’s failure to get 
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Swaraj in the stipulated time, gave the party a 
new life. Messrs. Das, Nehru, Ajmal Khan and 
others of the same mind had lost faith in themselves 
and the people; consequently these leaders went back 
to their old position and laid the foundations of the 
Swaraj party; they resolved to enter the legislatures 
with a view to obtaining Swaraj by the use of 
sharp tongues and empty hands, by out-arguing and 
out-voting the government 

As already stated, for some time there was a 
tension of feelings between the Swarajists and the 
No-changers ; but at the Cawnpore session of the 
Congress, in the year 1 925, the Swaraj Party was 
recognised as the Congress Party in the legisla- 
tures. The attitude of the orthodox Non-co-operator 
seemed to be that the Moderates had tried the 
legislatures and got India freedom in the shape of 
putting fifty thousand of her patriotic sons in jail ; 
now if the Swarajists wanted to try their hand at 
the same game, let them have that satisfection. 

It must be admitted that the No-changers’ 
supiiieness was also largely responsible for the 
going back of the Swarajists to the legislatures. 
The No-changer worked the Congress programme 
in an extremely sluggish manner and did not try to 
modify it or make it aggressive and lively. Respon- 
sibility for the temporary secession of the Swara- 
jists lay mainly with those who were not prepared 
to take up civil disobedience when the country 
wanted it and who allowed the programme 



to remain cold and soul-less without trying to 
modify it. 

If the Swarajists could do no special good to 
the Indian cause, they did no harm either. If any- 
body’s conscience was elastic enough and he could 
gulp down the oath of allegiance without com- 
punction, he was welcome to go to the legislative 
bodies and curse the Government to his hearts’ 
content for its wrongs to the people. Those who 
desired to spend their impotent rage on the Govern- 
ment from the safe and comfortable seats in 
the legislative chambers, had every right to 
do so. Those who believed in the efficacy of 
moral pressure and who, for some reason or other, 
were not prepared to work outside the legisla- 
tures, had nothing else to do but let off gas now 
and then in that safe atmosphere. 

The position of such persons was like that of 
a weakling of Delhi who had an argument with a 
sturdy Punjabi hailing from the North. The 
Panjabi gave the Delhi fellow a good beating, but 
the Delhi man was obstinate ; though he could not 
return the Panjabi’s blows he had a sharp tongue ; 
even when lying on the ground he did not cease 
hurling filthy abuse against his adversary. When 
the quarrel was over, people came forward and 
expressed their sympathy with the Delhi man on 
the beating he had received. “Oh, no,’’ replied the 
Delhi stalwart, “ My body is bleeding, but I have 
pierced the Panjabi’s heart with my tongue ; he 
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Swaraj in the stipulated time, gave the party a 
new life. Messrs. Das, Nehru, Ajmal Khan and 
others of the same mind had lost faith in themselves 
and the people; consequently these leaders went back 
to their old position and laid the foundations of the 
Swaraj party; they resolved to enter the legislatures 
with a view to obtaining Swaraj by the use of 
sharp tongues and empty hands, by out-arguing and 
out- voting the government 

As already stated, for some time there was a 
tension of feelings between the Swarajists and the 
No-changers ; but at the Cawnpore session of the 
Congress, in the year 1925, the Swaraj Party was 
recognised as the Congress Party in the legisla- 
tures. The attitude of the orthodox Non-co-operator 
seemed to be that the Moderates had tried the 
legislatures and got India freedom in the shape of 
putting fifty thousand of her patriotic sons in jail ; 
now if the Swarajists wanted to try their hand at 
the same game, let them have that satisfection. 

It must be admitted that the No-changers’ 
supineness was also largely responsible for the 
going back of the Swarajists to the legislatures. 
The No-changer worked the Congress programme 
in an extremely sluggish manner and did not try to 
modify it or make it aggressive and lively. Respon- 
sibility for the temporary secession of the Swara- 
jists lay mainly with those who were not prepared 
to take up civil disobedience when the country 
wanted it and who allowed the programme 
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to remain cold and soul-less without trying to 
modify it. 

If the Swarajists could do no special good to 
the Indian cause, they did no harm either. If any- 
body’s conscience was elastic enough and he could 
gulp down the oath of allegiance without com- 
punction, he was welcome to go to the legislative 
bodies and curse the Government to his hearts’ 
content for its wrongs to the people. Those who 
desired to spend their impotent rage on the Govern- 
ment from the safe and comfortable seats in 
the legislative chambers, had every right to 
do so. Those who believed in the efScacy of 
moral pressure and who, for some reason or other, 
were not prepared to work outside the legisla- 
tures, had nothing else to do but let off gas now 
and then in that safe atmosphere. 

The position ot such persons was like that of 
a weakling of Delhi who had an argument with a 
sturdy Punjabi hailing from the North, The 
Panjabi gave the Delhi fellow a good beating, but 
the Delhi man was obstinate ; though he could not 
return the Panjabi’s blows he had a sharp tongue ; 
even when lying on the ground he did not cease 
hurling filthy abuse against his adversary. When 
the quarrel was over, people came forward and 
expressed their sympathy with the Delhi man on 
the beating he had received. “Oh, no,’’ replied the 
Delhi stalwart, “ My body is bleeding, but I have 
pierced the Panjabi’s heart with my tongue ; he 
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must smart for ever under its lacerating edge/’ 
Though the Swarajists were kicked every day in 
the legislatures, they had the satisfaction of abus- 
ing the Treasury Benches to their heart’s, content. 

The real danger of the Swarajist position was 
the contact of the party with officials ; it proved too 
much for some of them. In fact some of the 
Swarajists were later on found as eager to accept 
office as any Liberal ; many others were repentant 
of allying themselves with the party of systematic 
and continuous obstruction ; and in certain other 
cases the party as a whole was found obliged to 
give up totally the idea of continuous obstruction. 

This could not go on for a long time. When 
the Congress again regained its hold on the masses, 
the Swarajists were obliged to recast their pro- 
gramme and work more consistently with their 
professions. The alternative left to them was that 
either they should leave the legislatures and work 
in the country or leave the Congress and work 
their salvation free from Congress bondage like 
the Liberals, Terrorists, and Loyalists, the parties 
representing not the masses but the select few. 
It was fortunate for all concerned that when the 
critical time came, almost all the Swarajists were 
found on the side of the Congress. 

The alliance between Mahatma Gandhi’s 
followers and the Swarajists was very desirable. 
Both the parties believed in non-violent revolution- 
ary methods, and, therefore, could help each other 
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to a degree that was not possible in the case of 
other political parties. There were certain funda- 
mental diflferences between the view-points of 
Mahatmaji and that of the Swarajists, but the 
general public which had no desire to enter into 
fine distinctions could not for long tolerate any 
such division- At the Cawnpore Congress, both 
the parties promised to help each other without any 
reservations, and the people promised to support 
them as best as they could in their respective 
spheres. 

It was tacitly agreed that the alliance should not 
prove a drag on any of the parties; the politician and 
the religious enthusiast should not demand of each 
other what could not be given without compro- 
mising one’s principles. Mahatmaji agreed to act 
as a guide, philosopher, and friend of the Swaraj- 
ists, and the Swarajist leaders promised through 
the late Pandit Moti I<al Nehru to support the 
No-changers to the best of their ability. Each party 
could follow its own inclinations and its own cons- 
cience ; no responsibility was to rest on one party 
for the actions of the other. 

In order to keep the Swarajists in good humour 
and also that they might not fall back again in l^aha- 
tmaji’s trap, the Government now and then oflfered 
them certain concessions and tried to keep them ia 
suspense by proposing the formation of enquiry 
committees and commissions. On account of the 
world situtation, specially on account of the danger 
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from Bolsheviks and the Germans, and the expected 
victory of the Labour Party in England at the 
general election, the Conservative Government 
tried in 1928, to win over Indian opinion to the 
side of British capitalism by throwing a 
seemingly substantial sop to the Swarajists. 
It apppointed a commission under Sir John 
Simon to report about the working of the 
Montague Reforms. This was done not because 
of any pressure from the Swarajists but 
because of the fear of the growing strength 
of Mahatmaji outside the legislatures. The 
British capitalist thought that if Gandhiji’s 
movement was allowed to come into power again, 
there was every danger of Indians allying them- 
selves with anti-capitalistic and anti-British move- 
ments in Europe and Asia. The best they could 
do under the circumstances was to win over the 
Indian Swarajists and with them, if possible, the 
Non-co-operators. 

To the bitter disappointment of everybody 
the Simon Commission proved a hoax. No Indian 
was appointed on it, and its terms of reference were 
far from satisfactory. The Commission was 
boycotted by leading Indians of almost all schools of 
thought, and its report was interred later on in 
the shifting sands of the Round Table Conference. 

After the appointment of the Simon Commis- 
sion, it did not take long for the Swarajists to 
see the futility of their efforts in the Assembly. 
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Notwithstanding a victory here and a victory there, 
which they now and then scored over the Govern- 
ment, and notwithstanding the beautiful fire-works 
with which Mr. Patel, the Swarajist President of the 
Assembly, entertained the country, the Swarajists 
could not overcome the ennui of the fruitless task 
they had to perform in that august body. It is true 
that the Swarajists resigned from the legislatures only 
after the Congress had passed the boycott resolu- 
tion in Lahore ; but it is well known that some of 
the most prominent amongst them, specially the 
late Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, who was joint-founder 
and leader of the Swaraj Party with Mr. C. R. Das, 
had strongly advocated that course much earlier. 



CHAPTER XV 


PARALLEL GOVERNMENT 

P HATEVER the intrinsic value of the different 
items of the constructive programme, their 
chief utility in the movement for attaining national 
freedom lay in their organising the people for the 
achievement of a common ideal. The constructive 
programme was considered to be effective in making 
the people united and self-reliant ; hence its impor- 
tance. Whatever the value of the Khadi and of 
Hindu-Muslim Unity in themselves, as parts of 
the national programme they were important 
because they aimed at national solidarity. The 
importance of Khadi and Hindu-Muslim unity 
was not thus difficult to realise, but when one 
considered them from the point of view of the 
movement for national freedom, these items were 
only means to an end. From a certain point of 
view, the constructive programme could be an end in 
itself ; but from the point of view of political freedom 
of the country it could only be considered as a 
means to a certain end, that end being self-or^anisa- 
tion and self -independence. 

To clarify the issue it was found absolutely 
necessary that as much stress should be laid on the 
indirect means as on the direct end itself. The Khadi 
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and Hindu-Muslim unity could not take Indians 
very far on the road to Swaraj unless the Congress 
was so organised as to become a really effective insti- 
tution representing all what was best in the nation. 
The object of the new move was to organise the 
people separately and independently of the 
Government and enable them to stand on their 
own legs without any help from the Government 
or official institutions. In short, the Congress 
was to be made a sort of a National Govern- 
ment parallel to the one established by foreign 
bureaucrats. If this parallel government were 
successful it would furnish unmistakable evidence 
of the capacity of Indians to achieve Swaraj, 
It was argued that Indians should accept the 
challenge and prove their fitness for Swaraj by 
establishing a parallel government running side by 
side to the foreign one. When Indians were thus 
organised, whether the Government wished it or 
not, it would be compelled to hand over all powers 
to them without further pressure. The movement 
for self-organisation was meant to remove internal 
weakness and to teach the people self-discipline 
and self-reliance. Once they learned to stand on 
^their own legs and gained self-confidencd there 
would * be an '^nd to foreign domination. 

With this end in view it was found absolutely 
necessary that the Congress organisation should be 
made as perfect as possible. It was suggested 
that not only should Congress re-establish its 
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own courts and volunteer corps, it should also 
have a well established system of voluntary 
taxes to support its administrative work. A whole- 
time president like Mahatma Gandhi, with a Work- 
ing Committee of paid or honorary officials serving 
as the cabinet, and with the All-India Congress 
Committee controlling the Working Committee 
like the British parliament does the cabinet, 
would provide the country with an efficient parallel 
governmental organisation which could serve India 
as the Dail did Ireland. 

It was possible for a Mahatma to feel that 
the country was advancing towards Swaraj 
with the revolutions of the Charkha, but most 
of the Indians had not acquired such sensi- 
bilities with which Mahatmaji was blessed. On 
the other hand every Indian who helped in the 
formation of a volunteer corps, who helped in the 
establishment of a Congress Panchayat, who helped 
in the political education of the people, who helped 
in raising funds for the Congress, or who otherwise 
helped in the work of the National Parliament, 
could vividly feel that he was helping, rather actually 
establishing, the National Government in the 
country He was not advancing toward Swaraj, 
he was rather realising it every moment of his life. 
Each step he took, he did so not on the road to 
Swaraj, but in the precincts of Swaraj itself. 

There was nothing new in this idea of the para- 
llel government; it had been before the country in 
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some form or other for the last ten years ; Congress 
workers had often discussed the proposal and tried to 
give practical shape to it. In fact the establishment 
of the Working Committee, the new constitution of 
the All-India Congress Committee perfected at 
Nagpur, the organisation of the Seva Dal, had all 
their birth in this idea. It was only during the 
debacle that followed the Bardoli retirement order 
that the idea was thrown in the background and 
attention diverted to relatively less important 
measures. 

In a few words the new programme before the 
country was not as much of Non-co-operation exert- 
ing moral pressure on the Government to yield to 
the demand of the public as that of a civil or peaceful 
revolution on one side establishing an independent 
and parallel government of the people and on the 
other side peacefully elbouring out the existing 
system of irresponsible government out of the 
country. 

To carry out the scheme to a successful end 
it was proposed that every village should again 
reorganise its Congress Committee, its Pancha- 
yat and its corps of volunteers. The work of 
the Panchayat was not only to be the * settle- 
ment of petty disputes but also the civil admi- 
nistration of the locality. A Congress Commitee 
was to consist of those who wanted to establish 
Swaraj in India through peaceful means; the Pancha- 
yats were to do the work of general administration 
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and the volunteer corps were to serve as the 
police. Thus each village was to become a unit of 
the new National Government. By successive steps 
villages were to be united to form sub-divisional and 
district Panchayats ; these latter were to take up the 
administration of the sub-divisions and districts in 
their hands. The Provincial Congress Committees 
with their Executive and Working Committees 
were to assume the position of the Provincial 
Governments. From this there was only one step 
forward to make the All-India Congress Committee 
the National Parliament. The new institution was 
of course to work on a voluntary basis and without 
the use of force. 

For the work of organisation an abundant 
supply of men and money was needed. The Congress 
required permanent workers and a large fund to 
complete the organisation. Apart from the fixed 
sum which every Congressman paid as subscription, 
it was proposed that a national tax should be levied 
on every sympathiser. Those who wanted Swaraj 
were asked to pay a decent percentage of their 
earnings to the Congress. 

Proposals were also made to establish a National 
Service under the Congress. Permanent officials of 
the Congress, both honorary and stipendiary, were 
proposed to be enlisted in the new service. It was 
suggested that it should be they who should be 
made responsible for the organisation of the Com- 
mittees and Panchayats. 
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The Bardoli programme was criticised on the 
ground that it created no enthusiasm in the mind 
of the masses. The proposals described above were 
expected to meet such criticism. It was believed that 
when Independence was declared as the national goal 
and the new programme was put before the country 
in a presentable form, it would certainly help in 
creating an enthusiastic response in the mind of the 
public. The very idea of the establishment of a 
National Government was considered enough to 
electrify the atrophied muscles that controlled mass 
action. 

So far the movement had been mainly in the 
hands of the middle class people mostly living in the 
towns. For preliminary stages this was natural. 
But when the movement had to be carried to its 
natural end, it was necessary that the peasants and 
the labourers, forming 80 per cent of the Indian 
population, should be directly brought into touch 
with it. Indian politicians had not so far paid 
adequate attention to the peasants ^nd workers. 
Mahatma Gandhi was the first Indian leader to 
realise the importance of work amongst the rural 
masses ; his itinerary in rural India by far surpass- 
ed the record of all previous Indian leaders in that 
respect ; his work in the Bardoli Tualka alone was a 
miracle in the annals of self- preparation and self- 
sacrifice. Educated classes could go only to a certain 
distance with Mahatma Gandhi. For an agitation that 
aimed at moral and mental pressure no class was 
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better suited to do the work than the educated 
classes ; but when the aim was a revolution, even 
though it was to be a peaceful one , it was only 
the humbler classes, the classes that felt most the 
burden of a vicious system, that could be expected 
to put their shouler to the wheel. 

The Swaraj movement had not gone deep in 
the heart of the peasants and the h^ibouring classes. 
So far it had been a sort of a bourgeoisie movement; 
at least the leadership was in the hands of the upper 
middle class. These people could make sacrifices 
only to a limited extent. A revolutionary move- 
ment, to be successful, required to be carried on pre- 
eminently amongst the peasants and the labourers ; 
Swaraj could be won only through them, as they 
alone could make the requisite sacrifices on a 
scale large enough to compel the bureaucracy to 
change its mind and yield to the demand of the 
people. 

The Congress had somehow felt shy of the labou- 
ring classes. It was proposed that the Labour Unions 
should be taken under the direct control of the Con- 
gress, and Congress workers should be allowed to 
actively participate in labour politics. So far Labour 
Unions were often found in the hands of men who 
did not command as much respect as such persons 
ought to. It was thought that when the Congress 
took up this work, Indian labourers could prove 
as useful in throwing away the reactionary system 
as labour had done in other countries. 
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At the same time it was thought that it would 
be immoral to use the poor ignorant labourers as 
mere pawns on the political chess-board. It \^as 
seen more than once that labour strikes did not pro- 
duce the same results in* India as in some other 
countries. When such strikes were declared it was 
the public and the labourer who suflFered ; the 
bureaucracy was not much moved because it was 
seldom touched by these strikes and it had public 
funds to fall back upon to make good its own losses. 
So the Congress leaders, though anxious to make 
labour organisation an effective wing of the 
Congress, were to be very cautions in dealing with 
indiscriminate strikes. 

It was also suggested that the Congress should 
organise the boycott of British goods and firms, 
establish agencies and relations outside India for 
securing help from other nations, and repudiate 
responsibility for the national debt. The boycott of 
British goods and firms, it was objected would lead 
to more bitterness than substantial results. There 
were British articles which Indians were not able 
to boycott for many years to come without putting 
themselves to inconvenience quite out of proportion 
to any political gain that might be reasanably expe- 
cted to result from such a boycott. Similar was 
the case as regards the boycott of British firms. 
In a majority of cases these were used by those 
who must use them. As far as one could judge, 
except cloth, there were no other articles whose 
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boycott could produce any immediate political or 
economic pressure on the British. 

The establishment of agencies and relations 
outside India for foreign propaganda was also taken 
in hand, but not in right earnest. The Non-co-oper- 
ator could not ignore the effect of foreign opinion 
on Indian politics ; but it was argued that help 
from that source could be only nominal, and that the 
battles of India were to be fought and won on Indian 
fields and by Indians alone. 



CHAPTER XVI 


COMPLETE INDEPENDENCE 

f HE most important change on the constructive 
side of the programme was the declaration of 
Independence as the goal of the Indian National 
Congress. It was at the Madras session of the 
Congress, in 1927, that the independence resolution 
was first passed. Maulana Hasrat Moliani had been 
pressing the resolution sinc^ 1920 ; but, on 
account of Mahatmaji’s weight against the proposal, 
the resolution never before went beyond the 
committee stage. 

Mahatmaji was not present in Madras ; the reso- 
lution this time was sponsored by Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru, and passed by the Congress almost unani- 
mously. This gave the Non-co-operation Movement 
quite a new orientation. It showed that the movement 
had totally passed out of the hands of the older gener- 
ation. The Calcutta and Nagpur resolutions bore on 
their very face the mark of a compromising spirit 
between the old and the new ; but the Madras resolu- 
tion cut all old connections and iet the Non-co- 
operator’s face in almost a new direction. Hence- 
forth the Non-co-operator viewed the National move- 
ment not as a movement for the redress of specific 
grievances and the introduction of political reforms, 
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but for the establishment of a government by the 
people, for the people and of the people. 

In order to pacify the Swarajists and win over 
the Moderates the Government appointed the 
Muddiman Committee in 1924, and the Skeen 
Committee in 1925. The object of the first was 
to see how far the Montague Reforms could 
be advanced without going to Parliament for a 
new Act, and of the second to find out how Indians 
could be introduced in good numbers into the higher 
grades of the Indian Army. Both the Committees 
were boycotted by the Congress. The report of the 
Muddiman Committee was of the usual halting type; 
but the Skeen Committee made some recommenda- 
tions which were regarded as distinctly liberal. The 
Government ignored both the reports and did not, 
however, move an inch from its previous position. 

Meanwhile agitation in the country was gaining 
strength. Hindus and Muslims had gained some expe- 
rience and found that quarrels and riots did not pay 
in the long run. Leading men from both sides tried 
to come to grips with outstanding difierences. An 
agreement was arrived at in 1928, in the Congress 
session at Madras, that went a great length 
towardjs satisfying even the communal ambitions 
of the various Indian communities. A further 
attempt to reconcile political and communal 
diflFerences that existed amongst various Indian 
communities and parties was made by consti- 
tuting an All Parties Committee to put forward 
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Indian political demand with as much unanimity 
as possible. 

The Madras Congress session also passed the 
following resolution : — 

The proceedings and success of the Congress 
session at Madras set the Government puriously to 
think. It promptly appointed the Simon Commission 
to report about the future constitution of India. As 
already stated, the Conservative Government in 
England felt shaky about its position ; with the 
.concurrence of the Government of India it hurried 
with its proposals to review the Montagu Reforms. 
The idea was that if the question was allowed to 
drift for some time-more, and the Labour Govern- 
ment came into power, there was a possibility of 
the new Government treating the Indian question 
in a more liberal spirit than the Conservatives and 
their hirelings in India. 

Unfortunately for them the move proved wholly 
abortive. In a fit of supercilious contempt for 
Indian feelings, no place was given on i.u Commis- 
sion even to the Indian Moderates. The result was 
that the Commission was totally boycotted by almost 
every Indian holding any responsible position in the 
public eye. Later, the Government tried to make 
amends in the shape of partially associating Indian 
Committees with the Commission, but nobody was 
taken in, and leading politicians, whether Hindus 
or Muslims, refused to have anything to do with 
that unwelcome body. 
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The Labour Government came into office in 1929. 
It had already accorded its support to the formation 
of the Simon Commission by deputing two of its 
representatives to work on it. But the Labour 
leaders soon realised that the Commission was hope- 
lessly unpopular ; still they had not the courage to 
brush aside the cobwebs they had inherited from 
their predecessors. The only course they thought 
advisable to adopt was to call a Round Table Con- 
ference of Indian and British statesmen to finally 
unravel the tangle in which Indian politics had 
been thrown by the reactionaries. 

Mahatma Gandhi had by this time come again 
into the Congress arena. At Calcutta he whole- 
heartedly supported Pt. Moti Lai Nehru in fighting 
against those who advocated the pushing forward 
of the resolution of Complete Independence. He 
persuaded the Congress to agree to accept Dominion 
Status if it were offered within one year. The follow- 
ing resolution was passed to give effect to this 
proposal ; — 

“This Conj^ress, having considered the Constitution 
recommended by the All Parties Committee Report, 
welcomes it as a great contribution towards the solution 
of India’s political and communal problems and congratu- 
lates *the Committee on the virtual unanimity of its 
recommendations and, whilst adhering to the resolution 
relating to complete independence passed at the Madras 
Congress, approves of the constitution drawn up by the 
Committee as a great step in political advance, specially 
as it represents the largest measure of agreement attained 
among the important parties in the country. 
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'‘Subject to the exigencies of the political situation, 
this Congress will adopt the constitution if it is accepted 
in its entirety by the British Parliament on or before the 
31st December, 1929 ; but in the event of its non- 
acceptance by that date or its earlier rejection, the 
Congress will organise a campaign of non-violent non- 
co-operation by advising the country to refuse taxation 
and in such other manner as may be decided upon. 

“Consistently with the above, nothing in this resolu- 
tion shall interfere with the carrrying on, in the name of 
the Congress, of the propaganda for complete in- 
dependence.*' 

The year passed out but no si^ns of Dominion 
Status falling from the British heavens were visible. 
At the fag end of the year, an announcement was 
made by the Viceroy to hold a Round Table Confer- 
»ence in England. This was done just before the 
Congress session at Lahore, evidently to favourably 
influence its decisions. 

The Congress leaders immediately called a 
meeting in Delhi inviting also the representatives of 
other political parties to discuss the Viceroy’s announ- 
cement. Those of them who attended the meeting 
agreed to take part in the proposed Round Table 
Conference provided the conditions mentioned in 
the following statement were fulfilled: — 

“ We the undersigned, have read with careful con- 
sideration the Viceregal pronouncement on the question 
of India’s future status among the nations of the world. 
We appreciate the sincerity underlying the declara- 
tion, as also the desire of the British Government to 
placate Indian opinion. We hope to be able to tender 
our co-operation to His Majesty *s Government in their 
effort to evolve a scheme of Dominion constitution — a 
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constitution suitable for India’s needs. But we deem it 
necessary that certain acts should be done, certain points 
should be cleared so as to inspire trust and ensure co- 
operation of the principal political organisations of the 
country. We consider it vital for the success of the 
proposed conference that. 

(a) a policy of general conciliation should be defi- 
nitely adopted to induce a calm atmosphere ; 

(b) political prisoners should be granted a general 

amnesty, and, 

(c) the representation of progressive political 

organisations should be effectively secured 
and that the Indian National Congress as the 
largest among them should have predominant 
representation. 

** Some doubt has been expressed about the inter- 
pretation of the paragraph in the statement made by the 
Viceroy o i behalf of His Majesty’s Government regard- 
ing Dominion Status. We understand, however, that 
the conference is to meet not to discuss when Dominion 
Status IS to be established but to trarae a scheme of 
Dominion constitution for India. We hope that we are 
not mistaken in thus interpreting the import and implica- 
tions of the weighty pronouncement of His Excellency 
the Viceroy. 

“ Until the new constitution conies into existence, 
we think it necessary that a more liberal spirit should 
be infused in the Govenimeiit of the country, that the 
relations between the executive and the legislature should 
be brought more in harmony with the object of the pro- 
posed conference and that greater regard should be paid 
to constitutional methods and practices. We hold it to 
be ab.-olutcdly essential that the public should be made 
to feel that a new era has commenced even from to-day 
and that the new constitution is to be but a register of 
that fact. 

** Lastly, we deem it as an essential factor for the 
sncccss of the conference that it should be convened as 
expeditiously as possible.** 
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Government was mum. It made no declaration 
to clarify the situation. Its object obviously was to 
silence the agitation against the Simon Commission 
and generally to smooth things over. But the 
Congress knew how things really stood. And there 
were Englishmen — ^both in England and in this 
country — who blurted out the truth that the Round 
Table Conference was to be nothing but a fake. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Moti Lai Nehru 
thought it desirable to see the Viceroy before going 
to Lahore to finally commit the nation to the posi- 
tion for which it had been hankering since 1857. 
Lord Irwin would not commit himself even to 
Dominion Status ; all talk about the equality of 
Indian status in the British Empire was found to 
be moonshine. It was quite natural : how could 
Indians claim equality of status in the brother- 
hood of an Empire, or a Commonwealth, that was 
pre-eminently British in its racial composition ? 

Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Moti Lai reached 
the Lahore Congress greatly disappointed ; no hope 
of an Indian and British union, for which men like 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Pherozeshah Mehta, Gokhale, 
Surendranatb Baneijee, Hume, Wedderburn, and a 
host of others had tried and worked, was possible. 
According to Lcrd Irwin Indians could remain in the 
British Empire only as a subject nation, the British 
Parliament was to be the final authority in all that 
concerned this country; they could live and have their 
being only on the sufferance of that august body. 
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Mahatinaji was compelled by circumstances to 
declare that Independence was not only to be the 
j^oal of the Indian Nation but it was also the creed 
of the Congress for which it must work immediately 
and whole-heartedly. At midnight of December 31, 
1929, and in the early hours of the morning of 
1st January, 1930, the flag of Independence was 
unfurled on the banks of the river Ravi. It 
was at the banks of this very river that the 
Rishis of old first clianted hymns from the 
Vedas ; it was here that Farid flrst recited the 
Quran to Indian audiences and Nanak revealed 
the Grantli. It was by a strange coincidence that the 
resolve to establish Indian Independence should 
have been made in the Province which was the last 
to come under British domination. 

The Congress resolution that declared Indian 
Independence as the creed of the Congress ran as 
follows : — 

This Congress endorses the action of the Working 
Committee in connection with the manifesto signed by 
party leaders, including Congressmen, on the Viceregal 
pronouncement of October 31 relating to Dominion Status 
and appreciates the efforts of the Viceroy towards a 
settlement of the National movement for Swaraj. The 
Congress, however, having considered all that has 
since happened, and the result of the meeting between 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and other leaders 
and the Viceroy, is of opinion that nothing is to be gained 
in the circumstances by the Congress being represented 
at the proposed Round Table Conference. This Congress, 
therefore, in pursuance of the resolution passed at its 
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session at Calcutta last year, declares that the word 
‘Swaraj* in article one of the Congress constitution shall 
mean complete independence, and further declares the 
entire scheme of the Nehru Committee’s Report to have 
lapsed, and hopes that all Congressmen will henceforth 
devote their exclusive attention to the attainment of 
complete independence for India. As a preliminary step 
towards organising a campaign for Independence, and in 
order to make the Congress policy as consistent as possi- 
ble with the change of creed, this Congress resolves upon 
a complete boycott of the central and provincial legisla- 
tures and commutees constituted by Government and 
call upon Congressmen and others taking part in the 
national movement to abstain from participating directly 
or indirectly in future elections, and directs the present 
Congress members of the legislatures and committees to 
resign their seats. This Congress appeals to the nation 
zealously to prosecute the constructive programme of 
the Congress, and authorises the All India Congress 
Committee, whenever it deems fit, to launch upon a 
programme of civil disobedience including non-payment 
of taxes, whether in selected areas or otherwise, and 
under such safeguards as it may consider necessary.’* 
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WITHIN OR WITHOUT THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

QTHE Lahore resolution on “ Independence ” 
4 came as a shock to many an Indian politician 
of the old school of thought and created lot of 
trouble. The main reason for the trouble was 
due to the fact that whenever the question was 
discussed, points were introduced not relevant 
to the proposition. Instead of considering 
whether it was of advantage or disadvantage to 
India to remain within the Empire, most of 
those who discussed the question were carried away 
by sentiments generated by current politics. The 
question ought to have been discussed from the 
point of view of a man who balanced advantages and 
disadvantages of the relation between India and the 
British Empire to both the parties and then tried to 
come to a correct decision ; current politics, if touch- 
ed at all, should have been touched only by the way. 
It was also necessary to assume for purposes of 
the discussion that Indians had got Swaraj and 
were free to make their own choice about their 
relations with other countries ; fear or hatred of 
the British should not have entered the discussion 

at all. But this was seldom done and hence the 
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trouble. As the question has recently assumed great 
importance, before proceeding further, we would 
like to discuss it briefly from this point of view. 

1. THE STATUS OF INDIANS IN THE BRITISH COLONIES 

The first thing that should influence Indian opi- 
nion in connection with the relationship of India 
with the British Empire should be the attitude of the 
various parts of the Empire towards India. Before 
deciding their fate, Indians ought to know whether 
the Empire w’as going to treat them on a footing of 
equality. Free ludia shall never consent to a pact 
which relegated her sons to the position of mere 
“ hewers of wood and drawers of water'’. Whatever 
other advantages there may be in the privilege of 
being a member of such an Empire, if Indians 
were to be regarded as oiitcastes and untouch- 
ables, they shall never consent to remain within it. 
The sooner they declined the membership of such a 
fraternity the better. 

The un-naturalness of such a tie is obvious, and 
one need not try to say much on the point. One, 
therefore, needs simply to review the position of 
Indians in the difierent parts of the Empire to .show 
that they found there no welcome on equal terms, 
and that it would be a disgrace for them to link 
themselves permanently in a partnership in which 
their association on respectable terms was not 
desired. 
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, Canada* The doors of Canada were shut against 
Indians long ago. Restrictions placed against them 
culminated in the Komagata Maru tragedy, when 
about five hundred Indians were turned back from 
the American shores as if they were suffering from 
some infectious disease. After that incident, Indians 
have not cared to go to that part of the Empire in any 
large numbers. The failure of the Guru Nanak 
Steamship Company dramatically brought home to 
the Indians their helplessness in the matter ; no 
self-respecting Indian has again dared to turn 
his face to Canada. 

Sauth Africa. In South Africa new emigrants 
from India are not allowed to settle ; even those who 
took such a prominent part in civilising the 
dark continc t, who were in fact the pioneer 
settlers, are daily put under rigorous disabilities. 
The aim of the white settlers there is to clear 
South Africa of all Indians; for this purpose 
they have framed laws to make that place a veri- 
table hell for Indians, Notwithstanding the under- 
takings given by Union statesmen from time to 
tim^i every day new restrictions are placed against 
Indians ; they are denied even the ordinary rights 
of citizenship. Socially they are regarded as 
outcastes and politically tjjey are pariahs. The result 
is that the only course left open to Indians in that 
country is to leave the Colony and come back to their 
own homes or to die in their struggle to establish 
their right to remain in that country as equal citizens. 
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Call it re-emigration or repatriation, try to white- 
wash the ugly fact by this or that pact, it is as cleai 
as day-light that Indians are no more w'anted in 
South Africa. 

Australia. Even more hard art* the restriction? 
placed against Indians in Australia. The Japanese 
and the Chinese have almost a free entry into that 
land, but Indians are treated as lepers : under 
clever and dishonest regulations the doors of the 
new continent are permanently shut against them, 
and the\" have no remedy. 


Kenya. In Kenya where the number of Indian 
settlers is more than that of the Europeans, and 
where the part played by Indians in making the 
Colony a fit place for habitation was far greater 
importance than that of the Europeans, Indians are 
being pushed out from their position every day. 
It is a Crown Colony, and the powers of the Home 
Government in its administration are supreme. But 


Indians get little practical support from 
Under such circumstances it is 
Indians can remain there hon^&^Ji^OT 
long time. 

In short in every part 
Indians have gone to settle, Ih^djEi^ 
as worse than aliens ; aliens. hal^^Vhtsnj^ 
have none. In the circumstalfejm^^^ 
to remain within the Empire wal( 
injury. It is not for Indians to de^^^!3([»|A 
other members of the Empire to 




^Indi^ 
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mind whether they are willing to extend equal 
rights to them or net. When the British colonies deny 
to Indians even the elementary rights of citizenship, 
what right has any body to ask Indians to remain in 
such a degrading society ? It is difficult to under- 
stand how some Indian politicians can still sing the 
praises of the Empire. Do they like it because in 
Canada, Kenya, and South Africa, Indians are treat- 
ed like helots ? No self-respecting Indian can have 
any regard for an Empire in which he is denied the 
primary rights of citizenship. Perhaps it may be a 
case of a slave loving his chains. In any case it is 
nothing but political Masochism of the worst type. 

2. THE COLOUR QUESTION 

The reasons for the present attitude of the 
Colonies towards Indians are not difficult to seek. 
Whatever Christian platitudes may be uttered 
from the pulpit and the platform, it is a fact that 
Europeans as a class, and specially the colonials, are 
infected with a virtulent form of colour prejudice. 

From the study of what has recently been 
written in the West on the colour question, it is 
clear %hat colour prejudice is very strong amongst the 
colonials in the British Empire. It is not only the 
opinion of stray publicists ; others who have widely 
travelled in different parts of the British Empire and 
have studied the Empire problems, testify to the 
acute position which the colour question has assumed. 
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A friend who came back recently from one of 
these Colonies told the author a good story to illus- 
trate the point. At a dinner party one friend sat 
gloomily on the table and took little part in the con- 
versation that was going on. The others present 
noticed the peculiarity and asked the reason. After 
some hesitation he replied, “I have lost all appetite; 
while coming here I saw a pair of opposite colours, 
an Indian and a white girl, walking together arm in 
arm.” 

It was a stray incident, but it clearly showed 
which way the wind blew. With colour prejudice 
running so high in the Colonies, it is futile to talk of 
equality in the British Empire ; and then where 
there is no equality all union is sure to prove 
disastrous to Indians, if not to both the parties. 

It was said that colour prej udice would die a 
natural death ere long. That day would be welcome, 
and Indians would be found ready to revise their 
attitude when it dawns ; but as long as the colonials 
were infected with the present virus, and treated 
Indians as they do to-day, it will be very foolish on 
the part of Indians to adopt any other course than 
to steer clear of all such connections. For their own 
self-respect, and in order to cure the colonials of 
their colour prejudice, it is absolutely necessary that 
Indians should go out of the Empire ; not only be- 
cause Indians did not want to remain in the Empire 
but also because the Empire did not want them to 
remain within its boundaries as respectable men. 
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To be clear, Indians are not satisfied with the 
treatment which they receive in the colonies ; it 
rests with the colonies to win their hearts back, and 
prove to them that they are wrong. It is now for 
the colonies to prove not only that they do not want 
to push Indians out of the sacred fold, but that they 
are really anxious for partnership with them. 

3. OLD ASSOCIATIONS 

There is yet another consideration which might 
prompt India to sever her connection with the 
British Empire. Just before the War, India was 
officially regarded as a dependency ; to-day she 
is not called a dependency, but is called an 
equal member of the Empire. It is, however, 
not difficult to see that the change in nomen- 
clature is only superficial ; it is only in the 
official parlance that India is now and then so 
flattered; in his heart of hearts almost every Britisher 
living at home or in the Colonies, regards India 
still a dependency ; and he will continue to do so 
as long as India has any special connection with the 
British Empire. It is nature’s own law that one who 
has onee been a slave is always a slave in the eyes 
of those who once lorded it over him. India, what- 
ever progress she may make in her status, will 
always be looked down upon as an inferior member 
of the Empire ; she will always be treated with airs 
of patronage. However much the two parties might 
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try, the fatal influence of the old associations must 
always tell against India. That such a spirit of 
superiority on one side and inferiority on the other 
be completely eliminated, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that there should be complete readjustment 
of all old connections. 

It cannot be denied that some far-sighted states- 
men in England are anxious that all idea of 
Indian inferiority should be removed from the minds 
of the British people, but their number is very 
small ; their efforts in the present circumstances 
cannot prove very fruitful. A nation that once has 
occupied a subordinate position is always looked 
down upon by the ruling race. The most that 
British people can do for the Indians is to treat 
them with an air of benevolent patronage ; the idea 
of absolute equality is almost impossible. It is only 
when the governed nation has successfully won its 
own freedom, not by charitable concessions, but by 
its own exertions that it can expect others to show 
respect to its feelings. A slave is always regarded a 
slave by his master however kind and indulgent he 
might have been in making him his own equal. A 
slave who really wants to be free and who wants to 
be regarded as really equal of his master, muSt win 
his own freedom and must stand independently on 
his own legs. Indians have worked in an inferior 
position for a pretty long time ; and if they now 
want real equality, serious break wi th the past is 
necessary. There is no other way to destroy the 
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inferiority complex on one side and airs of superiority 
on the other. When once free they shall be at liberty 
to ally themselves with any one whom they liked, 
England not excepted. But that connection will be 
honourable and voluntary for both the parties. That 
these ideas have force is evident from the fact that 
with a few honourable exceptions, almost all such 
Englishmen as have direct dealings with Indians, 
do not much like the polittcal progress of the 
country. The tone of the Anglo-Indian press — the 
mirror of the British mind in India — about Indian 
aspirations is well known. If there was any English 
statesman who was hated by the Britishers in India, 
he was Mr. Montagu. And why ? Because of his 
supposed sympathy with this country. White 
mutiny in the regime of Lord Rip^n pointed also 
to the same moral. 

4. MATERIAL ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES. 

The difficulties discussed so far were senti- 
mental and social. Let us now come to more solid 
grounds. Let us now see what material benefit 
India has to get from and what she has to give 
to each unit of the Empire by her present 
connection with each of them. 

American Colonies. India has little to get from 
Newzealand and Canada and little to give to them : 
the distance between these two units of the 
Empire and India is so great that politically and 
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commercially they are almost independent of each 
other. 

Afri':a. With British colonies in Africa Indian 
relations are of greater importance. These units of 
the Empire depend on India for wheat,, rice, tea 
and some other articles of food. In future India 
may also be able to export piece-goods, iron and 
some other manufactured goods to these parts. Thus 
African parts of the British Empire are actual and 
potential markets for Indian exports. On the other 
hand, India does not depend on any import from 
these countries, though South African coal trade 
largely depends on Indian markets. Commercially 
both the parties have equal advantages ; if African 
colonies are good markets for some of the Indian 
surplus produce, the Africander has the advantage 
of buying these articles at a lower price from India 
than it is possible for him to do from any other 
country. Whether India and these colonies are in 
the same Empire or not, such commercial relations 
must continue because such relations are to the 
mutual advantage of both. 

From the political point of view the case is 
rather different. In the present stage of development, 
African colonies cannot singly withstand any outside 
attack; their army and navy are not strong enough for 
the purpose. India cannot help these colonies with 
navy because she has none, but her army can form a 
valuable asset to add to their meagre resources. 
India must employ a large standing army for her 
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own defence ; this standing army can be made 
available to Africanders more speedily and with 
less cost than it would be possible to secure 
military assistance from other parts of the 
Empire. In return for such help India has nothing 
to gain. African colonies have no navy of their 
own to help India when she requires it ; their 
army will not add much to Indian strength. 

Thus it is found that by having any special 
relations with Africa India has very little to gain ; 
every advantage is on the side of the Colonies. 

Australia. Commercial relations between 
India and Australia are not very important. 
Politically, India can render greater help to 
Australia than is possible for England or for 
any other British colony to do. India can 
send her armies to Australia in less time and 
more economically than any one else. For her 
own needs India must always be self-sufficient as 
regards her army ; what she requires from outside 
for a long time to come is the help of the navy, and 
that force Australia also does not possess of any 
value. In this case too it is evident that India has 
not much to gain, though Australia has every advan- 
tage on her side from close ralationship between the 
two countries. 

England. In the case of England the position 
is quite different. India is a great market for Eng- 
lish manufactures ; and England would be hit hard 
if Indian markets were closed to her, or if India 
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bought her necessaries from other countries 
England. But such a course would not be of any 
great advantage to India. For a long time to come 
India must import manufactured articles from out- 
side ; and if that is so why should she not import 
them from England, if England is prepared to give 
her the best terms possible. England is also a good 
purchaser of Indian raw products, though for the 
last decade or so the percentage of Indian exports to 
England is on the decrease. For a long time to 
come India cannot make use of these materials 
within her own borders ; she must export them to 
other countries ; and if England pays a good price 
for them why not sell them to her as well as to any 
one else ? It is to the advantage of both the coun- 
tries that there should exist mutual commercial re* 
lations between them. 

India has to depend for the defences of her 
coasts on the English navy. Foreign domination has 
made India a cripple in that respect ; for a long time 
to come India must depend on some one to guard 
her coasts from invasion. In defending Indian ports 
England will be helping Indian interests as 
much as her own, becadse it is not an inconsiderable 
amount of money which the British people 
have invested in India. Other commercial advan- 
tages accruing tc England from peace in India are 
also not small. 

England has her limitations as regards the 
strength of her army. Indian army can prove of 
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great help to her at a time of need. This was 
clearly demonstrated during the Great War. 

Reviewing the whole situation both from the 
political and the commercial point of view, it is 
found that, in the present conditions, by remain- 
ing within the Empire India has little to 
gain and much to lose by her connections with 
the Colonies, while these later have great advant- 
age in an alliance with her. In the case of 
England, India will have the advantage of the 
English navy, though it would not cost England 
anything extra to extend such help to her, because she 
must have a strong navy to guard her own interests 
within and without the boundaries of India. 
In return England will be benefitted by the 
Indian army without any extra cost to India because 
she must have always at her disposal a strong army 
of her own for the protection of her frontiers. 

It is not difficult to decide whether Indians 
should remain within the Empire where in the 
case of only one of its members India has almost 
equal advantages, and in the case of others all the 
advantages are on the one side and disadvantages 
on the other. It is doubtful if any man with a little 
of copimon sense could advise Indians to remain 
within such an Empire. Whatever relations India may 
have with England it is of no advantage to her to 
have any special relations with the colonies. To ask 
India to continue to have such one-sided relations is 
unreasonable ; the pact is unnatural and must break. 
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5. BRITISH EMPIRE A FEDERATION OP NATIONS 

One other plea is put forward to keep India 
within the British Empire. It is argued that the 
British Empire is alliance of different peoples and 
diflferent countries w’orking together for the peace of 
the world, that it foreshadows the International 
Federation of the future when all countries would 
live side by side as friends strung together by a 
common constitution. 

To be in close union with such an Empire 
meant strength, India would feel weak if she had to 
work out her destiny all alone.England was regarded 
the home of Western civilisation and India was the 
cradle of Eastern culture ; the intimate connection 
of two such countries would redound to the glory 
of both. By a hearty co-operation between Indians on 
the one side and the British people on the other, the 
fate of the whole world would be changed for the 
better ; there will be peace all round and no one 
would be allowed by these two peoples to do any 
mischief. The British Commonwealth would be a 
model for the League of Nations and by its example 
all refractory people would be hushed into sweet 
silence. East and West linked in a holy \^nion 
would usher in the reign of contentment for the 
whole world ; all strife and war shall come to an end. 

This is grand, even alluring. But the other 
side has not less weighty reasons in support of 
separation. The linking of England, one of the 
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most advanced countries in the world, with India, 
a country which for the last hundred years has not 
been allowed to progress freely, would not be help- 
ful to the full and natural growt i of the weaker 
country. It is always the case when two men of 
unequal strength are put together. The idea of 
equal partnership, it is argued, is only a myth. 
The stronger aation has alwa3^s the tendency to 
exploit the weak partner. 

For India and also for the whole world, it 
is further argued, it would be better if Indians 
closely allied themselves with their natural 
friends, than with those who happen to be 
connected with them only through an historical 
accidenc. It would be easy and advantageous 
for India to work together with Persia, Arabia, 
China, Siam, Japan and other Asiatic countries 
with whom she has many natural associations of 
race, religion and history, than with a people with 
whom she has no affinity. It looks strange that India 
should be hostile or indifferent towards her next door 
neighbours and should form such a close alliance with 
a country seven thousand miles away, and so differ- 
ent in culture and civilisation. It would be better 
for the future peace and progress of the world, if 
Asiatic countries grow as strong as European 
nations ; because when both the sides are equally 
strong, they would be glad to meet each other on 
an equal footing, and the ideas of exploitation and 
injustice would automatically vanish. 
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Let the East form an alliance of its own. 
Europe another, and America another ; when 
these natural geographical alliances are formed 
then all the federated units could come together 
and guarantee the peace of the world. There 
was no peace in ttie British Empire itself ; 
India, Ireland, Egypt were in revolt, how 
could then the British Empire work for the 
peace of the world ? All high sounding phrases 
about the interests of humanity and world peace are 
no more than a clever camouflage to hoodwink the 
ignorant. As long as western attitude in politics 
was that of glorified robbers, as long as their dis- 
honest designs prompted the European powers to 
quarrel amongst themselves like dogs and wolves, 
for them to come forward and put before the Asia- 
tics the ideal of world peace was sheer hypocrisy ; 
the great European war belied once for all their 
pretensions in this direction. To expect European 
nations to work for the peace of the world is, in the 
words of Tagore, not better than asking thieves and 
highwaymen of a country to organise its police force. 

6. CLASH OF INTERESTS 

Notwithstanding some mutual advantages on 
both sides the relations even between England 
and India are not quite natural ; their interests 
are apt to clash with each other more often than 
it is generally believed. In the war between 
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Greece and Turkey, England had her sympathies 
with Greece ; race, religion and geographical asso- 
ciations naturally prompted the English to side with 
the Greeks ; no one had a right to object to buch a 
course on the part of the English. On the other 
hand, similar causes prompted Indians to side with 
the Turks ; Indian sympathies with Turkey were as 
justifiable as those of England with Greece. The 
result was a constant tug-of-war between Indians on 
the one side and the British on the other. In the 
question of peace with Turkey these differences be- 
came acute to the extent that Mr. Montagu had to 
be dismissed from the Cabinet because of his lean- 
ing towards the Indian point of view. 

The same was the case in regard to English 
dealings with Arabia, Mesopotamia and China. The 
British Government wanted to keep these countries 
under its control because they could form good mar- 
kets for English manufactures and also because Eng- 
lish capital could find good investment in exploiting 
their natural resources. Indians had no interest in 
such enterprises. 

It is not difficult to imagine also other circum- 
stances where Indian and British interests will be 
foun4 diametrically opposed to each other. To end 
such awkward situations the best thing is that India 
and England should pursue their foreign policies 
quite independently. Both the countries can then 
go their own way without any bitterness or mis- 
understandtng on either sidt. 
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The British Empire is the outward expression 
of what British Imperialism aims at. British Im- 
perialism aims at the expansion of British interests. 
India by remaining in the Empire has helped Britain 
to dominate China, Arabia, Egypt, Palestine, Meso- 
potamia and other down-trodden countries. These 
countries have now made up their mind to free 
themselves from foreign domination. By remaining 
within the British Empire Indians are liable to put 
themselves in the wrong with these neighbouring 
countries. 

From whatever point one may discuss the 
question — from the ethical, social, economic, or 
political — it is in the best interests of India and 
England that India should have an unrestricted 
right of self-determination ; India should no 
mere be forced to hang like a tag on the 
British Empire portfolio. India and the Empire 
have only cue thing in common : their history 
of the past two hundred years or so. And of 
this history every Indian must feel ashamed ; 
and if conscience really has a prick and if the 
people infected with Imperial malady have left 
them any conscience, the British Imperialist too 
cannot feel proud of it. ^ 

Much of the loose talk about the relations of 
India with the British Empire will die out if 
Indians were to make clear their position in this 
respect to the whole world. The old creed of the 
Congress was not as honest in this respect as it 
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ought to have been ; it left the question undecided ; 
in fact it shirked the issue altogether. 

The Republican Party in the Congress was 
seriously after changing the creed of the Congress 
so that they might make it clear to the world that 
they did not want to remiin within the British 
Empire. But they attacked the problem from a 
wrong end ; they wanted to go out of the Empire 
because of the bitterness created by past associations. 
Those who felt that the Indian political difficulties 
were by their very nature only temporary could not 
support such efforts. But if the question was viewed 
from a higher point of view, the point of view of the 
good of India and England alike, it should be 
possible to come to an agreed solution of the 
dfiiculties arising out of the present situation. 

The British may not like the idea of India 
going out of the Empire. Such an attitude is born 
of the present dependent position of India. No one 
likes to lose power ; but when India gets Swaraj, and 
the pride of power is gone out of the mind of the 
British people, they will not remain anxious to keep 
India within the Empiie. Between Indians and the 
British a union of common interests may be possible ; 
but such union will be the result of free negotiations 
between the two high contracting parties. 

It is certain that the question will finally be 
settled on its merits, and not under the influence of 
historical or political ideas. If it is to the advan- 
tage of both India and England, that both of them 
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should walk together in the future march of 
humanity, they shall do so ; but if it is found to be 
harmful to the free development of either of them, 
the sooner they part company the better ; no foolish 
sentiment should be allowed to interfere in the settle- 
ment of questions which mean life and death to 
those concerned. 

It would be of some interest to the reader to 
know what clear-headed Britishers like Mr. Bernard 
Shaw' think of the Indian connection with the 
British Empire. In one of his broad-cast talks, 
Mr. Shaw% discussing “ This Empire Business,” 
said : — 


** The instinct not only of the distant Indian, but 
even of the nearby Welshman, the Irishman, and Scot, 
was to resent and repudiate Imperial dominance, so that 
if we were to preserve the connexion, we must make it 
appear flattering and advantageous to all the parts of 
the Empire, giving them Home Rule, calling them 
Dominions instead of Colonies, and putting them on the 
same footing as what we called the Mother Country, 
or even on a better one. But let them think what that 
might lead to. There was only a handful of English- 
speaking people with pink skins in the Dominions. The 
Indians out-numbered the rest of the Empire, including 
England, five to one. Consequently, the effect of making 
India a Dominion, in the Canadian sense, would be that 
England would become, in effect a Dominion of India, 
and England might not like that. England might break 
off from the Empire, as the United States did. 

“ I can not feel sure of the permanence of any inti- 
mate ' political combination not based on homogeneity, 
or 'the people in the combination being reasonably like 
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one another in their tastes and religious faiths, their 
traditions and hopes. A combination of the northern 
states of Europe with the United States of America, and 
with Australia and New Zealand, would be far more 
homogenous than any possible combination of Europeans 
with Asiatics. If I were a stranger from another planet 
I would say that an attempt to combine England with 
India before England was combined with the United 
States on the one side and with all her Western European 
neighbours on the other was a crazy reversal of the 
natural order of things, and could not possibly last. If 
we did not make the constituienls of the Empire so in- 
dependent of England that England would have nothing 
to do but support an enormously expensive Navy to 
protect them, they would break off as the American 
Colonies did ; yet if we granted them that independence, 
the tail would wag the dog, as it did very vigorously at 
at the Ottawa Conference/* 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE SALT SATYAGRAHA 

^[T was easier to declare Independence than to 
(y make it a reality. For two months after the Lahore 
resolution Cougressmen remained fishingr in un- 
certain waters, and knew not what to do. Mean- 
while the party of violence, the terrorists, were gain- 
ing ground. Young men in the country were 
becoming impatient. The death of Lala Lajpat Rai 
soon after a lathi-charge by police under instructions 
of a young British police officer, and later on the 
death in jail of Jatindra Nath Dass, one of the 
accused charged with conspiracy to murder the police 
official who was alleged to have attacked Lala Lajpat 
Rai, stirred the youth of India to their inmost depths. 
Even at the Lahore session of the Congress it was 
with great difficulty that Mahatma Gandhi could 
keep the young party in control. Bhagat Singh and 
Dutt who threw bombs in the Legislative Assembly 
Chamber had become almost as important in popular 
imagination as Mahatmaji himself, and it was dhly by 
a narrow majority that Mahatmaji could persuade 
the Congress to condemn the party of violence. 

Mahatmaji could not go on quietly witnessing 
the violence from the Indian youth even though it 
was argued that it was meant only as a counterblast 
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to the violence from the Government. He thought 
that the only way left to him to save the s'tuation 
was to jump into the fire kept burning by both 
the parties. He was not sure if the country was 
prepared for mass civil disobedience ; he was not 
sure of the response which the country woull 
make to his appeal to make a determined attempt 
to win Swaraj ; but he was sure of his own ability to 
make the required sacrifice ; and he asked his friends 
to support him in that resolve. 

The country was prepared for individual and 
partial civil disobedience; the non-violent atmosphere 
was there as a result of non-co-operator’s eflforts ; 
but that did not mean that civil disobedience as a 
mass movement could be started at once all over the 
country. The only form of effective mass civil 
disobedience known to the Indian was non-pay- 
ment of taxes. But the Congress organisation had 
not yet advanced to the stage to ensure success in 
that field, nor the people had yet undergone 
the necessay training and discipline required for 
such an object. 

Mahatmaji was bent on doing something. 
There was no doubt that he had grown desperate ; 
but his desperation was that of a calculating optimist. 
He had done a great deal to prepare the country; the 
lesponse was not adequate, the people still wallowed 
in ignorance and lethargy inherited through 
centuries of political inertia. He had appealed 
again and again to the good sense of the British 
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to grant Indians Swaraj that was their due ; 
but he saw no ray of hope from that direction either. 
The only manner in which he thought he could 
help the country was to throw himself into the 
sacrificial pit ; perhaps, he thought, the offering 
might melt hearts on both sides. 

He called a meeting of the Congress Working 
Committee at his Ashram on Sabermati on the 14th 
of February' 1 930, and persuaded them to pass the 
following resolution : — 

“ In the opinion of the Working Committee civil dis- 
Dbedience should be initiated and controlled by those who 
believe in non-violence for the purpose of achieving 
Purna Swaraj as an article of faith and as the Congress 
contains in its organisation not merely such men and 
women but also those who accept hon-violence as a 
policy essential in the existing circumstances in the country, 
the Working Committee welcomes the proposal of 
Mahatma Gandhi and authorises him and those working 
with him who believe in non-violence as an article of faith 
to the extent above indicated, to start civil disobedience 
as and when they desire and in the manner and to the 
extent they decide. The Working Committeee trusts 
that when the campaign is actually in action all Congress- 
men and others will extend to the civil resisters their full 
co-operation in every way possible and that they will 
observe and preserve complete non-violence notwithstand- 
ing any provocation that may be offered. The Working 
Committee further hopes that in the event of a mass 
movement taking place all those who are rendering 
voluntary co operation to the Government, such as lawyers 
and those who are receiving so-called benefits from it, 
such as students will withdraw their co operation or 
renounce benefits as the case may be and thro w themselves 
into the final struggle for freedom. 
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The Working Committee trusts that in the event of 
the leaders being arrested and imprisoned those who are 
left behind and have the spirit of sacrifice and service in 
them will carry on the Congress organisation and guide 
the movement to the best of their ability.*’ 

The idea was to launch civil disobedience imme- 
diately and in a manner that should catch the imagi- 
nation not only of Indians but also of the world at 
large- The best method to learn swimming is actn- 
al-y to take a plunge ; Indians could prepare ^hem- 
selves for achieving Swaraj only by actually fighting 
for it. The so-called preparatory programme which 
loomed so large in 1921 could no more enthuse the 
people ; civil disobedience itself could work both 
as a means and as an end. 

On the 2nd of Mar^li, 1930, Mrhatmiji sent 
the following letter to the Viceroy : — 


Satyagraha Ashram. 
Sabarmati, March, 2nd 1930. 


Dear Friend, 

Before embarking on Civil Disobedience and taking 
the risk I have dreaded to take all these years, I would 
fain approach you and find a way out. 

My personal faith is absolutely clear. I cannot 
intentionally hurt anything that lives, much less fellow 
human beings, even though they may do the greatest 
wrong to me and mine. Whilst, therefore, I hold the 
British rule to be a curse, I do not intend harm to a 
single Englishman or to any legitimate interest he may 
have in India. 
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1 must not be misunderstood. Though I hold the 
British rule in India to be a curse, I do not, therefore, 
consider Englishmen in general to be worse than any 
other people on earth. I have the privilege of claiming 
many Englishmen as dearest friends. Indeed much that 
I have learnt of the evil of British rule is due to the 
writings of frank and courageous Englishmen who have 
not hesitated to tell the unpalatable truth about that 
rule. 

And why do I regard the British rule as a curse ? 

It has impoverished the dumb millions by a system 
of progressive exploitation and by a ruinously expensive 
military and civil administration which the country can 
never alTord. 

It has reduced us politically to serfdom. It has 
sapped the foundations of our culture. And, by the 
policy of cruel disarmament, it has degraded us spiri- 
tually. Lacking the inward strength, we have been re- 
duced, by all but universal disarmament, to a state 
bordering on cowardly helplessness. 

In common with many of my countrymen, I had 
hugged the fond hope that the proposed Round Table 
Conference might furnish a solution. But, when you 
said plainly that you could not give any assurance that 
you or the British Cabinet would pledge yourselves to 
support a scheme of full Dominion Status, the Round 
Table Conference could not possibly furnish the solution 
for which vocal India is consciously, and the dumb 
millions are unconsciously, thirsting. Needless to say 
there never was any question of Parliament’s verdict 
being anticipated. Instances are not wanting of the 
British Cabinet, in anticipation of the Parliamentary 
verdict, having pledged itself to a particular policy. ' 

The Delhi interview having miscarried, there was 
no option for Paxidit Moti Lai Nehru and me but to take 
steps to carry out the solemn resolution of the Congress 
arrived at in Calcutta at its Session in 1928. 

But the Resolution of Independence should cause 
no alarm, if the words Dominion Status mentioned 
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in your announcement had been used in its accepted 
sense. For, has it not been admitted by responsible 
British statesmen, that Dominion Status is virtual 
Independence ? What, however, I fear is that there 
never has been any intention of granting such Dominio i 
Status to India in the immediate future. 

But this is all past history. Since the announcement 
many events have happened which show unmistakably 
the trend of British policy. 

It seems as clear as daylight that responsible 
British statesmen do not contemplate any alteration in 
British policy that might adversely aflfect Britain’s 
commerce with India or require an impartial and close 
scrutiny of Britain’s transactions with India. If nothing 
is done to end the process of exploitation India must 
be bled with an ever increasing speed. The Finance 
Member regards as a settled fact the 1.6 ratio which by 
a stroke of the pen drains India of a few crores. And 
when a serious attempt is being made through a civil 
form of direct action, to unsettle this fact, among many 
others, even you cannot help appealing to the weahhy 
landed classes to help you to crush that attempt in the 
name of an order that grinds India to atoms. 

Unless those who work in the name of the nation 
understand and keep before all concerned, the motive 
that lies behind the craving for Independence, there is 
every danger of Independence itself coming to us so 
charged as to be of no value to those toiling voiceless 
millions for whom it is sought and for whom it is 
worth taking. It is for that reason that I have been 
recently telling the public what Independence should 
really piean. 

Let me put before you some of the salient points. 

The terrific pressure of land revenue, which furnishes 
a large part of the total, must undergo considerable 
modification in an Independent India. Bven the much 
vaunted permanent settlement benefits the few rich 
zamindars, not the ryots. The ryot has remained as 
helpless as ever. He is a mere tenant at will. Not only, 
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then, has the land revenue to be considerably reduced, 
but the whole revenue system has to be so revised as 
to make the ryot’s good its primary concern. But the 
British system seems to be designed to crush the very 
life out of him. Even the salt he must use to 
live is so taxed as to make the burden fall heaviest on 
him, if only because of the heartless impartiality of its 
incidence. The tax shows itself still more burdensome 
on the poor man when it is remembered that salt is the 
one thing he must eat more than the rich man both indivi- 
dually aud collectively. The drink and drug revenue, too, 
is derived from the poor. It saps the foundations both 
of their health and morals. It is defended under the false 
plea of individual freedom, but, in reality, is maintained 
for its own sake. The ingenuity of the authors of the 
reforms of 1919 transferred this revenue to the so-called 
responsible part of dyarchy, so as to throw the burden of 
prohibition on it, thus, from the very beginning, render- 
ing it powerless for good. If the unhappy minister wipes 
out this revenue he must starve education, since in the 
existing circumstances he has no new source of replacing 
that revenue. If the weight of taxation has crushed the 
poor from above, the destruction of the central supple- 
mentary industry, i. e, hand -spinning, has undermined 
their capacity for producing wealth. The tale of India’s 
ruination is not complete without reference to the 
liabilities incurred in her name. Sufficient has been 
recently said about these in the public press. It must 
be the duty of a free India to subject all the liabilities 
to the strictest investigation, and repudiate those that 
may be adjudged by an impartial tribunal to be unjust 
and unfair. 

The iniquities sampled above are maintained in 
order to carry on a foreign administration, demons- 
trably the most expensive in the world. Take your 
own salary. It is over Rs. 21,000 per month, besides 
many other indirect additions. The British Prime 
Minister gets £ 5000 per year, i. e., over Rs. 5400 
per month at the present rate of exchange. You are 
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getting over Rs. 700 per day against India’s average 
income of less than annas 2 per day. The Prime Minis* 
ter gets Rs. 180 per day against Great Britain’s average 
income of nearly Rs. 2 per day. Thus you are getting, 
mnch over five thousand times India’s average income. 
The British Prime Minister is getting only ninety times 
Britain’s average income. On bended knee I ask you 
to ponder over this phenomenon. I have taken a 
personal illustration to drive home a painful truth. I 
have too great a regard for you as a man to wish to 
hurt your feelings. I know that you do not need the 
salary you get. Probably the whole of your salary 
goes for charity. But a system that provides for such 
an arrangement deserves to be summarily scrapped. 
What is true of the Viceregal salary is true generally of 
the whole administration. 

A radical cutting down of the revenue, therefore, 
depends upon an equally radical reduction in the 
expenses of the administration. This means a trans- 
formation of the scheme of Government. This trans- 
formation is impossible without Independence, Hence, 
in my opinion, the spontaneous demonstration of 
26th January, in which hundreds of thousands of villa- 
gers instinctively participated. To them Independence 
means deliverance from the killing weight. 

Not one of the great British political parties, it 
seems to me, is prepared to give up the Indian spoils to 
which Great Britain helps herself trom day to day, often 
in spite of the unanimous opposition of Indian opinion. 

Nevertheless, if India is to live as a Nation, if the 
slow death by starvation of her people is to stop, some 
remedy must be found for immediate relief. The 
proposed Conference is certainly not the remedy. It is 
not a matter of carrying conviction by arguments. The 
matter resolves itself into one of matching forces. Con- 
viction or no conviction. Great Britain would defend her 
Indian commerce and interests by all the forces at her 
command. India must consequently evolve force 
enough to free herself from that embrace of death. 
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It is common cause that, however disorganised, 
and, for the time being, insignificant, it may be, 
the party of violence is gaining ground and making 
itself felt. Its end is the same as mine. But I am 
convinced that it cannot bring the desired relief to 
the dumb millions. And the conviction is growing 
deeper and deeper in me that nothing but unadulte- 
rated non-violence can check the organised 
violence of the British Government. Many think 
that non-violence is not an active force. My 
experience, limited though it undoubtedly is, shows 
that non-violence can be an intensely active force. 
It is my purpose to set in motion that force as 
well against the organised violent force of the Britiish 
rule as the unorganised violent force of the growing party 
of violence. To sit still would be to give rein to both the 
forces above mentioned. Having an unquestioning and 
immovable faith in the efficacy | of non-violence, as 
I know it, it would be sinful on tny part to w’ait any 
longer. 

This non-violence will be expressed through civil 
disobedience, for the moment confined to the inmates of 
the Satyagraha Ashram, but ultimately designed to cover 
all those who choose to join the movement with its 
obvious limitation. 

I know that in embarking on non-violence, I shall 
be running what might fairly be termed a mad risk. But 
the victories of truth have never been won without risk, 
often of the gravest character. Conversion of a nation that 
has consciously or unconsciously preyed upon another, far 
more numerous, far more ancient and no less cultured 
than itself, is worth any amount of risk. 

I have deliberately used the word conversion.*^ For 
my ambition is no less than to convert the British people 
through non-violence, and thus make them see the wrong 
they have done to India. 1 do not seek to harm your 
people. I want to serve them even as I want to serve 
my own. I believe that I have always served them. 
I served them up to 1919 blindly. But when my 
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eyes were opened and I conceived, non-co-operation, 
the object still was to serve them. I employed the same 
weapon that I have in all humility successfully used 
against the dearest members of my family. If I have 
equal love for your people with mine it will not long 
remain hidden. It will be acknowledged by them even 
as the members of my family acknowledged it after they 
had tried me for several years. If the people join me as 
I expect they will, the sufferings they will undergo, 
unless the British nation sooner retraces its steps, will be 
enough to melt the stoniest hearts. 

The plan through Civil Disobedience will be 
to combat such evils as I have sampled out. If 
we want to sever the British connection it is because 
of such evils. When they are removed the path 
becomes easy. Then the way to friendly a negoti- 
tion will be open. If the Btitish commerce with India 
is purified of greed, you will have no difficulty in 
recognising our Independence. I respectfully invite you 
then to pave the way for immediate removal of those 
evils, and thus open a way for a real conference between 
equals, interested only in promoting the common good of 
mankind through voluntary fellowship and in arranging 
terms of mutual help and commerce equally suited to both. 
You have unnecessarily laid stress upon the communal 
problems that unhappily affect this land. Important 
though they undoubtedly are for the consideration of 
any scheme of Government, they have little bearing on 
the greater problems which are above communities and 
which affect them all equally. If you cannot see your 
way to deal with these evils and ray letter makes no appeal 
to your heart, on the 11th day of this month, I shall 
proceed with such co-workers of the Ashram as 1 can 
take, to disregard the provisions of the Salt laws. I 
regard this tax to be the most iniquitous of all from 
the poor man’s stand -point. As the Independence move- 
ment is essentially for the poorest in the land the beginn- 
ing will be made with this evil. The wonder is that 
we have submitted to the QrQe.l monopply for so long. It 
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is, I know, open to you to frustrate my design by arrest- 
ing me. I hope that there will be tens of thousands ready 
in a disciplined manner, to take up the work after me 
and, in the act of disobeying the Salt Act to lay themselves 
open to the penalties of a law that should never have 
disfigured the Statute book. 

I have no desire to cause you unnecessary 
embarrassment, or any at all. so far as I can help. 
If you think that there is any substance in my letter, 
and if you will care to discuss matters with me, 
and if to that end you would like me to postpone 
publication of this letter, I shall gladly refrain on 
receipt of a telegram to that effect soon after this 
reaches you. You will, however, do me the favour not 
to deflect me from my course unless you can see your 
way to conform to the substance of this letter. 

This letter is not in any way intended as a threat but 
is a simple and sacred duty peremptory on a civil resister. 
Therefore I am having it specially delivered by a y >ung 
English friend who believes in the fndian cause and is a 
full believer in non-violence and whom Providence seems 
to have sent to me, as it were, for the very purpose. 

1 remain. 

Your sincere friend, 

M. K. GANDHI. 

Lord Irwin’s reply to this letter was curt, cold 
and formal. On the 12tli of March Mahatmaji 
left Ahmedabad for Dandi to break the Salt Laws 
on the sea side there. Mahatmaji’s march** with 
his disciples to the sea side attracted attention all 
over the world. Mahatmaji’s hopes were more 
than fulfilled ; enthusiasm ran high from one end 
of the country to the other. 
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Mahatmaji reached Dandi on the 5th of 
April and committed the breach of law the same 
day by gathering salt from the sea. On April 
6th he issued instructions for the breaking 
of the Salt Laws all over the country. As a 
consequence the law was broken at least in 
five thousand meetings and by five million 
people. 

Government did not arrest Mahatmaji. It only 
arrested here and there some of his prominent lieute- 
nants responsible for the movement in Gujerat and 
other provinces. It did not also touch the general 
public ; the rank and file were allowed to break 
Salt Laws and please themselves. Technical break- 
ing of the law did not ^.ffect the Government 
purse ; it could easily afford to ignore the 
movement- 

Mahatmaji could not rest contented with such a 
state of affairs. Government’s prestige was gone ; 
but yet it could not be shaken from its secure 
position. Mahatmaji desired to force Government to 
violence so that it might exhaust all its powers 
on him and his followers and finally be obliged 
to come to just and honourable terms with him. 
Mahatmaji decided to move further and gave 
notice to the Viceroy that he would attack the 
Government Salt Depots at Dharsana and 
occupy them for public use. The notice ran as 
follows ; — 
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Dear Friend, 

God willing, it is my intention to set out 
.for Dharasana and reach there with my companions 
and demand possession of the Salt Works. The 
public have been told that Dharasana is private property. 
This is mere camouflage. It is as effectively under 
Government control as the Viceroy’s House. Not a 
pinch of salt can be removed without the previous 
sanction of the authorities. 

It is possible for you to prevent this raid, as it has 
been playfully and mischievously called, in three ways : 

1 . by removing the salt tax ; 

2. by arresting me and my party unless the country 
can, as I hope it will, replace every one taken 
away ; 

3. by sheer goondaism unless every head broken is 
replaced, as 1 hope it will. 

It is not without hesitation that the step has been 
decided upon. 1 had hoped that the Government would 
tight the civil resisters in a civilised manner. I could 
have had nothing to say if in dealing with the civil 
resisters the Government had satisfied itself with applying 
the ordinary processes of law. Instead, whilst the known 
leaders have been dealt with more or less according to 
the legal formality, the rank and file has been often 
savagely and in some cases even indecently assaulted. 
Had these been isolated cases, they might have been 
overlooked. But accounts have come to me from Bengal. 
Behar, Utkal, U. P. Delhi and Bombay confirming the 
experiences of Gujarat of which I have ample evidence at 
my disposal. In Karachi , Peshawar and Madra«^ the 
tiring would appear to have been unprovoked and un- 
necessary, Bones have been broken, private parts have 
been squeezed for the purpose of making volunteers give 
up, to the Government valueless, to the volunteers 
precious salt. At Mathura an Assistant Magistrate is 
aaid to have snatched the national flag from a ten year 
old boy. The crowd that demanded restoration of the 
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flag thus illegally seized, is reported to have been merci- 
lessly beaten back. That the flag was subsequently 
restored betrayed a guilty conscience. In Bengal there 
seem to have been only a few prosecutions and assaults 
about salt, but unthinkable cruelties are said to have been 
practised in the act of snatching flags from volunteers. 
Paddy fields are reported to have been burnt, eatables 
forcibly taken. A vegetable market in Gujarat has been 
raided because the dealers would not sell vegetables to 
officials. These acts have taken place in front of crowds 
who, for the sake of Congress mandate have submitted 
without retaliation. I ask you to believe the accounts 
given by men pledged to truth. Repudiation even by 
high officials has, as in the Bardoli case, often proved 
false. The officials, I regret to have to say, have not 
hesitated to publish falsehoods to the people even during 
the last five weeks. I take the following samples from 
Government notices issued from Collector's offices in 
Gujerat : 

1 . * Adults use five pounds of salt per year, there- 
fore, pay three annas per head as tax. ... If Government 
removed the monopoly people will have to pay higher 
prices and in addition make good to the Government the 
loss sustained by the removal of the monopoly. . . The 
salt you take from the sea shore is not eatable, therefore 
the Government destroys it.’ 

2. ‘Mr. Gandhi says that Government has destroyed 
handspinniug in this country, whereas everybody knows 
that this is not true, because throughout the country, 
there is not a village where handspinning of cotton is 
not going on. Moreover in every province cotton spinners 
are sjiown superior methods and are provided with better 
instruments at less price and are thus helped by 
Government.* 

3. ‘ Out of every five rupees of the debt that the 
Government has incurred rupees four have been benefici- 
ally spent.’ 

I have taken these three sets of statements from 
three different leaflets. I venture to suggest that everj*^ 
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one of these statements is demonstrably false. The daily 
consumption of salt by an adult is three times the amount 
stated and therefore the poll tax that the salt tax un- 
doubtedly is, is at least 9 as per head per year. And this 
tax is levied from man, woman, child and domestic cattle 
irrespective of age and health. 

It is a wicked falsehood to say that every village has 
a spinning wheel, and that the spinning movement is in 
any shape or form encouraged or supported by the 
Government. Financiers can better dispose of the false- 
hood that four out of every five rupees of the public debt 
is used for the benefit of the public. But those false- 
hoods are mere samples of what people know is 
going on in everyday contact with the Government. Only 
the other day a Gujarati poet, a brave man, was convicted 
‘ on perjured official evidence in spite of his emphatic state- 
ment that at the time mentioned he was sleeping soundly 
in another place. 

Now for instance of official inactivities. Liquor 
dealers have assaulted pickets admitted by officials 
to have been peaceful and sold liquor in contra- 
vention of regulations- The officials have taken 
no notice either of the assaults or the illegal sales of 
liquor. As to the assaults, though they aie known to 
everybody, they may take shelter under the plea that 
they have received no complaints. 

And now you have sprung upon the country a Press 
Ordinance surpassing any hitherto known in India. You have 
found a short cut through the law’s delay in the matter of 
the irial of Bhagat Singh and others by doing away with 
the ordinary procedure. Is it any wonder if I call all these 
, official activities and inactivities a veiled form of Martial 
‘ Law ? Yet this is only the fifth week of the struggfe ! 

Before then the reign of terrorism that has just begun 
overwhelms India, I feel that I must take a bolder step, 
and if possible divert your wrath in a cleaner if more 
drastic channel. You may not know the things that I 
. have described. You may not even now believe in them. 
I can but invite your serious attention to them. 
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Any way I feel that it would be cowardly on my 
part not to invite you to disclose to the full the leonine 
paws of authority so that the people who are suffering 
tortures and destruction of their property may not feel 
that I, who had perhaps been the chief party inspiring 
them to action that has brought to right light the Govern- 
ment in its true colours, had left any stone unturned to 
work out the Satyagraha programme as fully as it was 
possible under given circumstances. 

For, according to the science of Satyagraha, the 
greater the repression and lawlessness on the part of 
authority, the greater should be the suffering courted by 
the victims. Success is the certain result of suffering of 
the extremest character, voluntarily undergone. 

I know the dangers attendant upon the methods 
adopted by me. But the country is not likely to mistake 
my meaning. I say what I mean and think. And I have 
been saying for the last fifteen years in India and outside 
for twenty years more and repeat now that the only way 
to conquer violence is through non-violence pure and 
undefiled. I have said also that every violent act, word 
and even thought interferes with the progress of non- 
violent action. If in spite of such repeated warnings 
people will resort to violence, I must disown responsibility 
save such as inevitably attaches to every human being 
for the acts of every other human being. But the question 
of responsibility apart, I dare not postpone action on 
any cause whatsoever, if non-violence is the force the 
seers of the world have claimed it to be and if I am not 
to belie my own extensive experience of its working. 

But I would fain avoid the further step. I would 
therefore abk you to remove the tax which mauy of 
your illustrious countrymen have condemned in un- 
measured terms and which, as you could not have failed 
to observe, has evoked universal protest and resentment 
expressed in civil disobedience. You may condemn 
civil disobedience as much as you like. Will you prefer 
violent revolt to civil disobedience ? If you say, as you 
have said, that the civil disobedience must end in violence, 
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history will pronounce the verdict that British Govern- 
ment not bearing because not understanding non violence 
goaded human nature to violence, which it could under- 
stand, and deal with. But inspite of the goading 1 shall 
hope that God will give the people of India wisdom and 
strength to withstand every temptation and provocation 
to violence. 

If, therefore, you cannot see your way to remove the 
. salt tax, and remove the prohibition on private salt- 
making, I must reluctantly commence the march adum- 
brated in the opening paragraph of my letter. 

I am. 

Your sincere friend, 
M. K. GANDHI. 

V The depot selected for the first attack was 
situated at Dharasana in the Surat District. It was 
argued that the natural salt, like air and water, 
was the property of the public. Government had no 
right to create a monoply of it against the interests 
of the people who had every right to the so-called 
Government Stores. If the Government wanted 
the people to keep back from these stores it could 
do so only at the point of the bayonet. 

After this notice Government could no more 
ignore the movement ; it was forced to arrest 
Mahatmaji on the 5th of the May, 1930. 

After Mahatmaji’s arrest Salt Depots were 
raided by volunteers led by prominent Congressmen. 
The most prominent among them were Abbas 
Tyabji, a Moslem veteran about 80 years old, and 
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Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the Nightingale of Indian 
politics. These raids were finally discontinued in 
the month of June as during the monsoon the 
operations to collect salt had naturally to be 
suspended. 

The movement to break the Salt Laws, as 
already stated, spread throughout the country and 
the salt Satyagraha was practised everywhere, 
though the arrests as yet were only few and far 
between. It was mostly the tall poppies that were 
gathered ; the smaller fry, if one could use the 
mixed metaphor, were generally left untouched. 
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THE SECOND CAMPAIGN 

JlpHE All India Congress Committee met at 
Mir Ahmedabad on the 21st of March, 1930, and 
endorsed the resolution about Salt Satyagraha passed 
by the Working Committee on the 14th of February. 
The All India Congress Committee resolution ran 
as follows : — 

“This meeting of the A.I.C.C. approves of and endorses 
the resolution of the Working Committee dated February 
16, authorising Mahatma Gandhi to initiate and control 
civil disobedience and congratulates him and his 
companions and the country on the march begun bv him 
on the 12th instant in pursuit of his plan for civil dis- 
obedience. The Committee hopes that the whole country 
will respond to the action taken by Gandhiji so as to 
bring the campaign for Puma Swaraj to a speedy and 
successful issue. 

The A.I.C.C.hereby authorises the Provincial Congress 
Committees subject to any directions that the Working 
Committee might issue from time to time, to organise and 
undertake such civil disobedience as to them may seem 
proper and in the manner that may appear to them to be 
most suitable. The Committee, however, hopes that the 
proviuces, so far as is possible, will concentrate on a 
civil breach of the Salt Laws. The Committee trusts that 
while full preparation will be carried on inspite of any 
Government interference, civil disobedience will not be 
started till Gandhiji has reached his destination and has 
actually committed a breach of the Salt Laws and given 
the word. In the event, however, of Gandhiji’s earlier 
arrest the provinces shall have full liberty to start civil 
disobedience.*' 
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This resolution was passed before Mahatmaji 
was arrested. After Mahatmaji’s arrest the Working 
Committee met at Allahabad and took charge 
of the movement in its own hands. Finding that 
the breach of Salt Laws alone would not serve 
the purpose, amongst others, it passed the following 
resolutions : — 

!• The Working Committee Congratulates the 
Satyagrahi Volunteers who accompanied Mahatma Gandhi 
at Karada and trusts that fresh batches would take up 
raids and decides that Dharsana should henceforth be 
treated as an all India centre for salt raids. 

2. The Working Committee records its appreciation 
of the lead given by Mahatmaji for the conduct of the 
great campaign, reiterates its abiding faith in Civil Dis- 
obedience and resolves to carry on the struggle during the 
incarceration of Mahatmaji with redoubled vigour, 

3. In the opinion of the committee the moment has 
arrived when the entire nation should make a supreme 
effort to achieve the goal and it calls upon students, 
lawyers and other professional men, workers and 
peasants, merchants, industrialists and Government ser< 
vants and all others to contribute to the success of the 
fight for freedom, making all services they are capable of. 

4. The Committee bolds that in the interest of the 
country, it is essential to carry out a complete boycott 
of foreign cloth throughout the country without delay, 
and for that purpose to take effective steps to prevent 
sales of existing stock, to secure the cancellation of 
orders already placed and to prevent the placing of future 
orders. The Committee calls upon all Congress bodies 
to carry on an intensive propaganda of the boycott of 
foreign cloth and to picket shops dealing in foreign 
cloth. 

5. The Committee while appreciating the efforts of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to help the boycott move- 
ment, regrets that it can not endorse any agreement or 
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understanding that the sale of the existing stock is to be 
permitted in return for the promises by the dealers not to 
import or order foreign cloth for a specified period. The 
Committee directs all Congress organisations to be no 
party to any such or similar agreements or understandings 
with the dealers and importers of foreign cloth. 

6. The Committee decides to promote the increase 
of the production of hand spun and hand woven cloth, in 
order to meet the growing demand and to set up organisa- 
tions to introdu<!:e the system of exchanging khaddar cloth 
for hand spun yarn in addition to selling it for money, and 
calls upon Congress organisations generally to encourage 
hand spinning. The Committee appeals to every indivi- 
dual to devote some part of his or her time to spinning. 

7. The committee is of opinion that the time has 
arrived for the inauguration of no-tax campaign by non- 
payment of specified taxes in certain provinces and that 
a beginning should be made by non-payment of the land 
tax in the provinces where the ryotwari system prevails, 
such as Gujerat, Maharashtra. Karnatak, Andhra, Tamil 
Naidu and the Punjab and the non-payment of the 
Chowkidari tax in provinces like Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. It calls upon such provinces to organise cam- 
paigns of non-payment of the land tax or chowkidari tax 
in areas selected by the provincial Congress Committee. 

8. It calls upon the Provincial Congress Committees 
to continue and extend the manufacture of contraband salt 
and directs that technical breaches of the salt law shall 
be continued with redoubled energy at places where •it is 
sought to be prevented by the Government by arrests or 
otherwise. The Committee resolves that as a mark of 
country’s disapproval of the salt Law Congress organisa* 
tion should organise public breaches of those laf^s on 
every Sunday. 

9. The Committee approves and confirms the action 
of the Acting President in permitting the breach of forest 
laws in the C. P. and resolves that in other provinces 
similar laws in force may be breached after the sanction 
of the Provincial Congress Committees. 
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10. The Coiuuiittee authorises the Acting President 
to enter into negotiations with Indian mill owners with a 
view to devising means to prevent an unfair increase in 
the prices of Swadeshi mill cloth and the manufacture of 
spurious khaddar and generally to take steps to promote' 
the boycott of foreign cloth. 

11. Regarding the boycott of British goods it urges 
the people to make earnest attempts to bring about an 
effective boycott thereof at an early date. 

12. The Committee further appeals strongly to the 
public to boycott all British banking, insurance, shopping 
and similar other institutions. 

13. The Committee once again emphasises the necee- 
sity of carrying on an intensive propaganda in favour of 
total prohibition and calls upon the Provincial Congress 
Committees to picket liquor or toddy shops. 

14. The Committee regrets the outbreak of mob- 
violence in certain places and cannot too strongly condemn 
such violence. The Committee desires to emphasise the 
necessity of a strict observance of non-violence. 

15. The Committee strongly condemns the Press 
ordinance and appreciates the action of those newspapers 
which have refused to submit to it. It calls upon Indian 
newspapers which have not yet ceased publication or 
having ceased publication have re-appeared to stop further 
issues. The Committee calls upon the people to boycott' 
all Anglo-Indian and Indian papers which continue publi- 
cation hereafter. 

' These resolutions were still further strengthened 
bV the Working Committee in its meeting held at 
.'Allahabad on the 27th June. The new resolutions ran : 

. The Working Committee notes with satis- 
faction the progress made in the boycott of foreign 
cloth in a very large number of cities, towns and 
villages aud appreciates the patriotic spirit of the dealers 
who have in pursuance of the resolutions of the Committee 
not only stopped the sale of such cloth but also have 
agreed to cancel orders already placed and refrain from 
placing fresh orders, thereby causing a very considerable 
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fall in the imports of all foreign textile goods. The 
Committee calls upon the dealers in foreign cloth in 
places where they have not yet stopped the sale of such 
cloth to stop such sales forthwith, and on their failure 
to do so directs the Congress organizations concerned to 
enforce strict and vigorous picketing of the shops of 
such dealers. The Committee expects the sales of 
foreign cloth will be stopped everywhere in India before 
the 15th July, 1930,and calls upon the Provincial Congress 
Committees to make a full report on that day. 

2. The Committee calls upon all Congress 
organisations and the country at large to take more 
rigorous steps to bring about a complete boycott of 
British goods generally than have so far been taken 
by giving preference to goods of non-British manufacture 
wherever similar Swadeshi goods are not available. 

3. This Committee calls upon the people to organise 
and enforce a strict social boycott of all Government 
officials and others known to have participated directly 
in the atrocities committed upon the people to stifle the 
national movement. 

4. The Working Committee calls attention to the 
resolution of the Indian National Congress passed 
at Gaya in 1922 and at Lahore in 1929 whereby 
the Congress repudiated the financial burdens and 


obligations directly or indirectly imposed on India by 
the foreign administration except such ^J>3t^ gns and 
obligations as are adjudged to be iustJaii^y*:^!^^ 
tribunal and advises the Indiam^ilf^gji^^ 
accept any fresh bonds of 
whetlier as new investment ^ i3%iinversion 
existing holdings of the same 
5. Whereas the 

exchange of the silver rupelr^^lTit^k kj^j^jlaen mfM 
arbitrarily by the British 

of strong public opposition, v^^^.th<i^^trM!$ic /iMm 
of the rupee is not even a thiraKlj^flr^ legal tende^r^^fann 
so fixed, and whereas there 

further depreciation of the vakKgD^he^upl^r the 


legal tender xattf 


the 
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Working Committee strongly advises the people of Inc^ 
not to accept rupees or currency notes in payment jd# 
any claims against the Government but to insist im 
payment in gold wherever possible. The Corami ttf8lt‘. 
further advises the people to take the earliest opportunity^'' 
to convert all their currency holdings of rupees or not^s 
into gold and particularly to insist on all payments for 
their exports to be made in gold only. 

6. In the opinion of this Committee the tiniF. 
has arrived when students of Indian colleges shoultl 
take their full share in the movement of national 
freedom and directs all Provincial Committees to caM 
upon such students within their respective jurisdictions to 
place their services at the disposal of the Congress in 
such manner and to such extent including complete 
suspension of their studies as the exigencies of th.'<^ 
national movement may require. The Committee trusts 
that all students will readily respond to such call. 

7. Whereas in pursuance of the policy of repression 
the Government has declared a certain number ot 
Provincial and District Congress Committees and othet 
subordinate and allied organisations as unlawful 
Associations, and whereas it is likely that other 
Congress Committees and organisations may be similarly 
declared unlawful Associations in the near future, this 
Committee directs the Committees and organisations 
affected by those declarations, and those that may here- 
after be similarly affected, to continue to function as 
before, and carry out the Congress programme notwith- 
standing such declarations. 

8. The Committee notes the amazing declara- 
tion of the U. P. Governor in-Council forfeiting copies 
of Resolution No. 5 of this Committee about the duty 
of military and Police forces passed at its meeting 
held on the 7th June. The Committee maintains that 
the use of the Military and the Police by the Government 
as their tools for perpetrating shocking atrocities on the 
people would have fully justified it in passing a much 
stronger resolution but for the present it was considered 
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sufficient to pass the resolution as it stands containing 
as it does merely an accurate statement of the existing 
law on the subject. The Committee calls upon all Congress 
prganisations to give the widest publicity to the said 
resolution in spite of the said declaration. 

9. Whereas the Government has since the last 
meeting of the Committee continued its headlong 
career of relentless repression to stifle the Satya- 
graha movement and has to that end permitted act 
of increasing cruelty and brutality to be committed by 
its servants and agents, this Committee congratulates 
the country on the splendid stand made by the people 
against the atrocities committed by the officials and 
reiterates its warning to the Government that the 
people of India will continue their fight for freedom 
to the bitter end in spite of all conceivable tortures 
inflicted on them. 

10, Committee notes with grateful appreciation 
that the women of India are continuing to take an 
increasing part in the national movement and bravely 
suffering assaults, ill-treatment and imprisonment. 

All these resolutions passed by the Working 
Committee differed materially in expression and spirit 
from those passed before ivlaliatmaji was arrested. 
Mahatmaji was anxious to avoid all violence even by 
non-members. He regarded the Congress as represen- 
tative of the whole nation. It was for this reason 
that, to begin with, he confined the Salt Satyagraha 
to those few people who were thoroughly trained, 
and who unhesitatingly believed in non-violence 
not merely as a policy but as a creed. Civil 
disobedience started under such limitations could 
go on for as long a time as necessary without any 
fear of violenee from any quarter. 
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The Coiicrress had full faith in Mahatmaji and 
gave him all the powers he required. But when he 
was arrested, the Working Committee felt it 
necessary to extend its activities. It stuck to non- 
violence, but it also invited those persons to 
participate in the movement who believed in non- 
violence merely as a policy best suited to meet the 
needs of the present situation. The Working Com- 
mittee also extended its operations beyond Salt Satya- 
graha ; in fact it took up the whole of the fighting 
programme, and appealed to every Indian to do his 
best to give effect to that programme in any way 
possible for him. The Congress admitted that it 
represented the nation as a whole, but it could not?' 
make itself responsible for the actions of those 
who did not agree with it in its creed or work 
If there was any outburst of abject support for the 
party in power, as in the case of some reactioner> 
Princes, or if there w’as any display of violence by 
some misguided and impatient youths, Congress 
was not bound to pay heed to either ; it must go on 
with its own non-violent programme unperturbed 
until it reached the national goal. Hence the 
difference in the resolutions passed before Mahatmaji 
was^imprisoned and after it. 

After these resolutions, the Non-co-operation 
Movement was in full swing. Mahatmaji was 
arrested on the 5th of May, 1930 ; Pandit Jawahar 
Lai Nehru, the President of the Indian National 
Congress, had previously been arrested on the 14th of 
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April ; and Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, the Acting 
President, was arrested on the 30th of June. These 
arrests constituted an open challenge to the Congress. 
Government had decided to rule India by the use of 
force. It could not tolerate any longer the breaches 
of Law ; King’s Government must be carried on. 

Peaceful processions were fired at several 
places, and Martial Law was declared in 
Peshawar and Sholapur. Lord Irwin issued as many 
as eleven Ordinances to crush the Congress 
and the Civil Disobedience Movement. The 
“National Parliament” was declared unlawful, and 
thousands of peaceful picketers were sent to the 
prison. The press was gagged and news of the 
excesses of the Police and the Military was censored. 
Even those who were not Congressmen were 
punished when they attempted to enquire into the 
alleged atrocities committed by officials in the 
name of law and order. Public enquiries and 
public reports were suppressed ; official agencies 
were established to dole out doctred news to the 
public inside and outside India. 

But the Nationalists stood the test. They were 
not cowed down. Mahatma Gandhi had invited 
suffering and the Government responded ^in a 
liberal manner. As many as sixty thousand m^n, 
women and children were locked up in jails ; the 
number of those wounded exceeded five thousand, 
and those killed numbered about four hundred. It 
was a gala day both for the official who was out to 
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show his strength and for the Satyagrahi who wai 
out to win his opponents by welcoming suflFering a" 
their hands. 

The breach of Salt Laws upset Government’s 
nerves to some extent but otherwise it was not 
seriously hurt. It was for this reason that Pandit 
Moti Lai Nelini, the Acting President of the 
Congress, and his colleagues in the Working 
Committee, brought out all the weapons in the 
armoury of the Indian Satyahrahi. They knew that 
the party of violence was growing in strength and 
this was perhaps the last chance for non-violence 
to win Indian freedom. They exhorted Indians to do 
their best in every possible manner to help and 
advance the cause of non-violent non-co-operation. 

Apart from defying the various Ordinances 
which the Governor General had issued, the most 
important items in the programme that were made 
use of by Congressmen were : — 

1. the boycott of British goods, specially 

British cloth ; 

2. the boycott of liquor ; and 

3. the non-payment of land tax. 

Of these the land tax was affected substantially 
only ^n Gujerat. Efforts were made to popularise the 
movement in the Punjab, but it did not go beyond 
the initial stage. Bengal took up the non-payment of 
Chaukidari tax,but met the same fate as the Punjab. 
In the C. P. Forest Laws were broken more success- 
fully, and gave the Government there lot of trouble. 
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The propaganda to boycott liquor produced subbt- 
antial results. Some of the Provincial Governments 
lost as much as 20% of their revenue under this head. 

The item that succeeded most was the boycott 
of British goods, specially British cloth. Prom more 
than sixty crores of rupees the import of British 
cloth dwindled down to about 20 crores in 1930, and 
much of it had been ordered before the Non-co- 
operation Movement was started. Most of the cloth 
that comes to India conies through Bombay; and the 
Bombay piece-goods merchants, with a sacrifice 
unknown in the history of boycott movement, led 
the whole of India in this respect. More than 50 
per cent of the credit for the boycott of British cloth 
was due to the Bombay merchants alone. 

The part played by Indian women during this 
campaign was a wonder and a revelation. The 
Indian woman had been blamed by all parties ; her 
ignorance and superstition had been regarded as the 
main cause of Indian backwardness. But the Non-co- 
operation fight showed of what wonderful material 
her heart was made ; how brave and seli -sacrificing 
she was. Whenever the number of Congress volun- 
teers went down, it were young Indian girls who 
kept the National flag flying. It was the example of 
the women that revived the enthusiasm among 
men again and again when repression was at its 
worst and the movement seemed abont to die.* 

‘‘‘For fall description of the campaign, and the part played 
in it by the Indian women, the reader is referred to the report 
ot the Congress Secretaries for the year 1930. 
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THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

^JJHEN the idea of the Round Table Conference 
was first formulated there were some among 
the Moderate leaders who supported the 
Congress demand for a clear definition of the object 
of the Conference. The Congress insisted that it 
was no use going to the Conference unless the 
British Government were prepared to grant India 
an equal status and the Conference' were to meet to 
decide that issue finally. But the Moderate leaders 
gave in and decided to go to London without any 
assurances on the points raised at the beginning. 

When the Civil Disobedience grew in pace 
and intensity, efforts were made again and again 
to rope in the Congress ; but Mahatmaji and his 
colleagues could not be deceived ; they stuck to 
their original position. Government knew that the 
Moderates had no backing in the country and could 
nof deliver the goods. Hence, though on one side 
it tried to cow down the Congress politicians by 
ruthless repression, it made more than one effort 
to entice them into the fold. But as Lord Irwin 
could not make up his mind to concede the 

Congress demands, negotiations always failed. 
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The Conference was convened in London in the 
month of November. Indians who were invited 
, to take part represented nobody ; all of them were 
nominees of the Viceroy ; even the legislative 
bodies were not consulted when making these 
nominations. The Congress politicians knew that 
the main achievement of the Round Table Confer- 
ence would be demonstrated to the world, as the 
Simon Report had attempted to do, that Indians 
were divided amongst themselves and were not fit 
for a democratic form of government. The Moslems 
were set against the Hindus ; the Sikhs against the 
Moslems ; the Labour against the Capital ; the 
Tenants against the Landlords ; and the Princes 
against their subjects ; all against one and one 
against all, with a sprinkling here and there of some 
self-appointed mediators for whose opinions no one 
cared. 

It was a new Babel, and no good could come out 
of it. Unless Indians knew where they stood it was 
no use taking any part in such a sorry spectacle. The 
Viceroy now and then talked of Dominion Status, 
but he was equally earnest and prompt to make it 
clear that the setting up of a goal and its achieve- 
ment did not mean one and the same thing. When 
British statesmen talked of Dominion Status, they 
talked of it as an ideal towards which Indians were 
to move ; it did dot mean that England could agree 
to see Indians reaching that stage immediately or 
even within a reasonably short time. 
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The proceedings of the Conference surprised no- 
body. The Indians who took part in the discussions 
at St. James Palace were nominees of the Govern- 
ment, and they played the game of the Government 
to perfection. After some general claptrap in the 
beginning, they settled down to quarrel amongst 
themselves like wild cats and could agree only to 
one fundamental fact that such irresponsible persons 
as the members of the Conference were, could 
never agree on anything. There were wheels within 
wheels ; wire-pullers set to administer jerks to 
different parties from different positions. The 
result of such machinations was that the Conference 
dispersed after coming to no definite decision about 
the future status of the country. The question of 
the future of India was left in the hands of the 
British Government, which had full liberty to deal 
with the so-called Conference decisions in any 
manner it liked ; none of the important decisions 
were backed by any unanimous agreement. 

Whatever little was conceded was done not be- 
cause certain Indians had gone to London and there 
successfully argued out the case of their country, 
but because the Government thought that on 
account of unrest and trouble in the country, it 
must show that it was prepared to make some 
concessions. Congressmen did not go to the 
Conference because they knew that Indians were 
not yet strong enough to dictate their terms, and 
that whatever Government could yield due to the 
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pressure of the Civil Disobedience Movement, it 
would yield whether Mr. A went to the Con- 
ference or Mr. B. Mahatma Gandhi’s influence on 
the Conference was greater while he was in jail, 
than it would have been had he been a member of it 

British statesmen understood the situation well 
and played their cards cleverly. By offering some 
sort of provincial autonomy and a show of partial 
responsibility at the Centre, they sought to win the 
co-operation of the Indian people and to put off* the 
evil day when India could be autonomous to a future 
date. But they realised that even for this make-be- 
lieve the co-operation of the Congress was necessary. 

At the end of the first session of the Round 
Table Conference, efforts were again made to induce 
the Congress to join the Conference. The Prime 
Minister, in his closing speech, announcing the policy 
of the British Government, once more invited the 
Congress to co-operate. On the 25th of January, 
1931, the Viceroy ordered the release of Mahatma 
Gandhi and other members of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee to enable them to review the situa- 
tion and to come to a fresh decision in regard to 
the Conference. As a result of long and protracted 
negotiations between Mahatma Gandhi, on the^one 
side, and Lord Irwin , on the other, a pact was 
signed on the 5ih of March between the Govern- 
. ment and the Congress and a sort of truce was 
declared. The Government statement about the 
terms of the truce ran as follows 
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"1, Consequent on the conversations that have 
taken place between His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Mr. Gandhi, it has been arranged that the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement be discontinued, and that, with the 
approval of His Majesty’s Government, certain action be 
taken by the Government of India and local Governments. 

“2. As regards constitutional questions, the scope 
of future discussion is stated, with the assent of His 
Majesty’s Government, to be with the object of consider- 
ing further the scheme for the constitutional Government 
of India discussed at the Round Table Conference. Of 
the scheme there outlined. Federation is an essential 
part ; so also are Indian responsibility and reservations 
or safeguards in the interests of India, for such matters 
as, for instance, defence ; external affairs ; the position 
of minorities ; the financial credit of India, and the 
discharge of obligations. 

“3. In pursuance of the statement made by the 
Prime Minister in his announcement of January 19, 1931, 
steps will be taken for the participation of the representa- 
tives of the Congress in the further discussions that are 
to take place on the scheme of constitutional reform. 

“4. The settlement relates to activities directly 
connected with the Civil Disobedience movement. 

“5. Civil Disobedience will be effectively dis- 
continued and reciprocal action will be taken by 
Government. The effective discontinuance of the Civil 
Disobedience movement means the effective discontinu- 
ance of all activities in furtherance thereof, by whatever 
methods pursued and, in particular, the following : — 

(1) The organised defiance of the provisions of any 
„ law. 

(2) The movement for the non-payment of land* 
revenue and other legal dues. 

(3) The publication of news-sheets in support of the 
Civil Disobedience movement. 

(4) Attempts to influence civil and military servants 
or village officials against Government or to 
persuade them to resign their posts. 
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“6. As regards the boycott of foreign goods, there 
are two issues involved, firstly the character of the 
boycott and secondly, the methods employed in giving 
effect to it. The position of Government is as follows. 
They approve of the encouragement of Indian industries 
as part of the economic and industrial movement designed 
to improve the material condition of India, and they have 
no desire to discourage methods of propaganda, persuasion 
or advertisement pursued with this object in view, which 
do not interfere with the freedom of action of individuals, 
or are not prejudicial to the maintenance of law and 
order. But the boycott of noii*Indian goods (except of 
cloth which has been applied to all foreign cloth) has been 
directed during the Civil Disobedience movement chiefly, 
if not exclusively, against British goods, and in regard to 
these it has been admittedly employed in order to exeit 
pressure for political ends. 

‘‘It is accepted that a boycott of this character, and 
organised for this purpose, will not be consistent with the 
participation of representatives of the Congress in a frank 
and friendly discussion of constitutional questions 
between representatives of British India, of the Indian 
States, and of Ilis Majesty’s Government and political 
parties in England, which the settlement is intended to 
secure. It is, therefore, agreed that the discontinuance 
of the Civil Disobedience movement connotes the definite 
discontinuance of the employment of the boycott of 
British commodities as a political weapon and that, in 
consequence, those who have given up, during a time of 
political excitement, the sale or purchase of British 
goods must be left free without any form of restraint to 
change their attitude if they so desire. 

“7. In regard to the methods employed in furfliier- 
ance of the replacement of non-Indian by Indian goods, 
or against the consumption of intoxicating liquor and 
drugs, resort will not be had to methods coming within 
the category of picketing, except within the limits 
permitted by the ordinary law. Such picketing shall 
be unaggressive and it shall not involve coercion, 
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to the public, or any offence under the ordinary law. 
If and when any of these methods is employed in any 
place, the practice of picketing in that place will be 
suspended. 

“8. Mr. Gandhi has drawn the attention of 
Government to specific allegations against the conduct 
of the police, and represented the desirability of a public 
enquiry into them. In present circumstances Government 
see great difficulty in this course and feel that it must 
inevitably lead to charges and countercharges, and so 
militate against the re- establishment of peace. Having 
regard to these considerations, Mr. Gandhi agreed not to 
press the matter. 

“9. The action that Government will take on the 
discontinuance of the Civil Disobedience movement is 
stated in the following paragraphs. 

*‘10. Ordinances promulgated in connection with the 
Civil Disobedience movement will be withdrawn. 

“Ordinance No. 1 of 1931 relating to the terrorist 
movement does not come within the scope of the 
provision. 

“11. Notification declaring associations unlawful 
under the Criminal Caw Amendment Act of 1908 will 
be withdrawn, provided that the notifications were 
made in connection with the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment. 

“The notifications recently issued by the Burma 
Government under the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
do not come within the scope of this provision. 

“12. (») Pending prosecutions will be withdrawn if 
they have been filed in connection with the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement and relate to offences which do not 
involve violence other than technical violence, or 
incitement to such violence. 

“(ff) The same principles will apply to proceedings 
under the security provisions of the Criminal Procedure 
Code. 

*‘(m) Where a local Government has moved any 
High Court or has initiated proceedings under the Legal 
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Practitioners’ Act in regard to the conduct of legal 
practitoners in connection with the Civil Disobedience 
movement, it will make application to the Court con- 
cerned for permission to withdraw such proceedings, 
provided that the alleged conduct of the persons concerned 
does not relate to violence or incitement to violence. 

Prosecutions, if any, against soldiers and 
police involving disobedience of orders will not come 
within the scope of this provision. 

“13. (i) Those prisoners will be released who are 

undergoing imprisonment in connection with the Civil 
Disobedience movement for offences which did not involve 
violence, other than technical violence, or incitement to 
such violence. 

“(iV) If any prisoner who comes within the scope of 
(i) above has been also sentenced for a jail offence, not 
involving violence, other than technical violence, or 
incitement to such violence, the latter sentence also will 
be reinirted. or if a prosecution relating to au offence of 
this character is pending against such a prisoner, it will 
be withdrawn. 

“(m) Soldiers and police convicted of offences 
involving disobedience of orders — in the very few cases 
that have occurred — will not come within the scope of the 
amnesty. 

“14. Fines which have not been realised will be 
remitted. Where an order for the forfeiture of security 
has been made under the security provisions of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, and the security has not been 
realised, it will be similarly remitted. 

“Fines which have been realised and securities 
forfeited and realised under any law will not be returned. 

“15. Additional police imposed in counectiofi with 
the Civil Disobedience movement at the expense of the 
inhabitants of a particular area will be withdrawn at the 
discretion of local Governments. Local Governments 
will not refund any money, not in excess of the actual 
cost, that has been realised, but they will remit any sum 
that has not been realised. 
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“16. (a) Movable property, which is not in illegal 

possession, and which has been seized in connection with 
the Civil Disobedience movement, under the Ordinances 
or the provisions of the Criminal Law, will be returned, 
if it is still in the possession of the Government. ^ 

“(6) Movable property, forfeited or attached in 
connection with the realisation of land revenue or other 
dues, will be returned, unless the Collector of the District 
has reason to believe that the defaulter will contuma- 
ciously refuse to pay the dues recoverable from him 
within a reasonable period. In deciding what is a 
reasonable period special regard will be paid to cases in 
which the defaulters, while willing to pay, genuinely 
require time for the purpose, and if necessary, the 
revenue will be suspended in accordance with the ordi- 
nary principles of land revenue administration. 

*‘(c) Compensation will not be given for deterioration. 

“(d) Where movable property has been sold or 
otherwise finally disposed of by Government, compensa- 
tion will not be given and the sale proceeds #111 not be 
returned, except in so far as they are in excess of 
the legal dues for which the property may have been 
sold. 

*‘(c) It will be open to any person to seek any legal 
remedy he may have on the ground that the attachment 
or seizure of property was not in accordance with the 

law. 

“17. (a) Immovable property of which possession has 
been taken under Ordinance IX of 1930 will be returned 
in accordance with (he provisions of the Ordinance. 

“(6) Land and other immovable property in the 
possession of Government, which has been forfeited or 
attached in connection with the realisation of land revenue 
or other dues, will be returned unless the Collector of the 
district has reason to believe that the defaulter will 
contumaciously refuse to pay the dues recoverable from 
him within a reasonable period. In deciding what is a 
reasonable period special regard will be paid to cases in 
which the defaulter, while willing to pay, genuinely 
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requires time for the purpose, and if necessary the 
revenues will be suspended in accordance with the ordi- 
nary principles of land revenue administration. 

*‘(c) Where immovable property has been sold to 
third parties, the transaction must be regarded as Anal, 
so far as Government are concerned. 

**Note, — Mr. Gandhi has represented to Government 
that according to his information and belief some, at least, 
of these sales have been unlawful and unjust. Government 
on the information before them cannot accept this 
contention. 

**{d) It will be open to any person to seek any legal 
remedy he may have on the ground that the seizure or 
attachment of property was not in accordance with the 
law. 

“18. Government believe that there have been very 
few cases in which the realization of dues has not been 
made in accordance with the provisions of the law* 
In order to meet such oases, if any, local Governments 
will issue instructions to District Officers to have prompt 
enquiry made into any specific complaint of this nature, 
and to give redress without delay if illegality is 
established. 

“19. Where the posts rendered vacant by resignations 
have been pL*rmanently filled. Government will not be 
able to reinstate the late incumbents. Other cases of 
resignation will be considered on their merits by local 
Governments who will pursue a liberal policy in regard 
to the reappointment of Government servants and village 
officials who apply for reinstatement. 

“20. Government are unable to condone breaches of 
the existing law relating to the salt administration, nor are 
they able, in the present financial conditions of* the 
country, to make substantial modifications in the Salt 
Acts. 

“For the sake, however, of giving relief to certain of 
the poorer classes, they are prepared to extend their 
administrative provisions, on lines already prevailing in 
"ertain places, in order to permit local residents in 
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villages, immediately adjoining areas where salt can be 
collected or made, to collect or make salt for domestic 
consumption or sale within such villages, hut not for sale 
to, or trading with, individuals living outside them. 

21. In the event of Congress failing to give full 
effect to the obligations of this settlement. Government 
will lake such action as may, in consequence, become 
necessary for the protection of the public and individuals 
and the due observance of law and order. 

The reference to safeguards in para. 2 of the 
above terms did not satisfy many Indians. Nor were 
some of the Britishers satisfied that the safeguards 
should be only in the interests of India ; they wanted 
safeguards also to protect British interests. TtJe 
Government took shelter behind equivocation, but 
Mahatma Gandhi made it clear at the Karachi Con- 
gress session that he would not be satisfied with 
anything less than complete Independence. The 
Congress confirmed the settlement arrived at by 
Gandhiji and resolved as follows : — 

“This Congress having considered the Provisional 
settlement between the Working Committee and the 
Government of India, endorses it, and desires to make it 
clear that the Congress goal of Puma Swaraj (complete 
Independence) remains intact. 

“ In the event of a way remaining otherwise open to 
Congress to be represented at any conference with the 
representatives of the British Government the Congress 
delegates will work for this goal and in particular so as 
to give the nation control over the army, external affairs 
finance, fiscal and economic policy and to have scrutiny 
by au impartial tribunal of the financial transactions 
of the British Government in India, and to examine and 
assess the obligations to be undertaken by India or 
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England and the right to either party to end 
partnership at will provided, however, that the Congress 
delegates will be free to accept such adjustments as may 
be demonstrably necessary in the interest of India. 

“The Congress appoints and authorises Mahatma 
Gandhi to represent it at the Conference with the 
addition of such other delegates as the Working 
Committee may appoint to act iindei his leadership.*’ 

The settlement was a personal triumph for 
Gandhiji. Very few Cong^ressmeii took the terms 
of the Delhi Agreement at their face value; but 
under Oandhiji’s lead they agreed to test the 
government’s hona fides. 

Gandhiji and the Working Committee were, 
however, soon disillusioned. 

Soon after the pact Lord Irwin went back to 
England. His term of office having expired, his 
place was taken by Lord Willingdon, whose opposi- 
tion to the Indian national aspirations was well- 
known. He had acted before in India as Governor 
of Bombay and also of Madras. During the last 
twenty years Bombay had not .seen a more unpopu- 
lar satrap. 

His views about the recent national struggle 
preceded long before Lord Willingdon reached 
India from Canada, where he held the positio^i of 
Governor General. He is said to have declared 
that had he been in Lord Irwin’s place, he would 
have crushed the Civil Disobedience Movement with 
in a month, and taught Gandhi and his colleagues 
a lesson which they would not have easily forgotten. 
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Whether the above views were really of I/Ord 
Willingdon or had been imputed to him by persons 
not well-disposed towards him, it soon became clear 
after his advent in India that he was not prepared to 
deal with the Congress in the spirit of the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact. The agreement arrived at between 
Lord Irwin and Mahatma Gandhi had its chief merit 
in that it was arrived at between two persons who 
sincerely wanted peace between England and India 
and were prepared to do everything in their power 
to secure that object. It was not so much the Pact 
that induced Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues 
to call off the Civ’il Disobedience Movement as the 
spirit that was believed to have prompted Lord 
Irwin in placing his signatures to it. The Congress 
was assured that the Goverifment really wanted 
peace and that the future would clearly show that 
the Government was prepared to go far beyond the 
Pact to conciliate Indian opinion. 

With Lord Irwin’s departure that personal 
factor which appeared, at least for the time being, to 
have ushered in an era of goodwill disappeared. 
Lord Willingdon betrayed soon after his arrival his 
impatience with the position that the Congress occu- 
piecbunder the Pact. 

It is a well-known fact that many of the British 
officials in India did not like the Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact. They now got the opportunity to carry 
out their designs against it. Lord Irwin, its 
author, had gone and, under the new regime, they 
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were free to have it all their own way again. In 
almost every Province the terms of the Pact were 
honoured more in their breach than in their obser- 
vance. Complaint after complaint reached Mahatma 
Gandhi from all over the country about the unfair 
treatment of the Congressmen by the officials. He 
brought these complaints to the notice of Lord 
Willingdon wffio viewed some of these complaints 
with suspicion and others with contempt. 

Mahatma Gandhi found it increasingly difficult to 
deal with a new man who had not yet grasped all the 
implications of the Pact. He patiently worked to win 
over Lord Willingdon to a right understanding of 
the new situation that had been created by the Pact. 
But he tried in vain ; eventually he had to tell 
Lord Willingdon plainly that the official hierarchy 
was not playing the game and that under the 
circumstances the Congress would be forced to 
regard the Pact as having come to an end. 

The chief event that brought the situation to a 
head was the forcible realisation of land revenue 
from the suffering peasantry of Bardoli in opposition 
to the well-defined and clear undertakings of the 
Government in that respect. Mahatma Gandhi, 
along with so many other complaints, brought this 
flagrant breach of the terms pointedly to the notice 
of Lord Willingdon. But the Viceroy categorically 
denied the charge. Mahatma Gandhi demanded an 
impartial enquiry. This was also rsfused. 

Mahatmaji argued that there were two parties to 
the Pact, the Government and the Congress. And 
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if there arose any difference of opinion between the 
two contracting parties as regards the interpretation 
of the terms or as regards the facts connected with 
the observance of those terms, the dispute could be 
settled by reference to an impartial arbitrator. 
Lord Willingdon would not accept this position. He 
virtually took up the position that the Pact was a 
sort of a unilateral document and that the Govern- 
ment was the final arbiter both as regard points of 
fact and of interpretation. 

But as the Government in England were anxious 
to have Mahatma Gandhi at least once in England, 
Lord Willingdon had to yield, though without any 
grace, on the points at issue. He had to agree to an 
enquiry into the complaints of the Bardoli peasants 
and persuade Mahatma Gandhi to proceed to England. 

The Bardoli Enquiry dispute showed that both 
sides were not satisfied with each other and could 
come to no heart-to-heart agreement. It was in 
such circumstances that Mahatma Gandhi had to sail 
for the London Conference on the 29th of August, 
1931. .\ccordiiig to his own words he proceeded to 
England hoping against hope to achieve soraetuing 
substantial there. The clouds were dark and the 
powers of reaction supreme. The only advantage 
seemed to be to use the opportunity to state India’s 
case before the English people and the world in 
general, in a clear and authoritative manner. Such 
a course could prove of some help, if India war 
obliged to resume her constitutional fight again fo 
her political liberty. 
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THE SECOND CONFERENCE 

/jjgANDHIJI was warmly welcomed in England. 

He was lionised as only a few foreigners 
have ever been in that country. He utilised 
every opportunity he got to advance the cause 
of the unfortunate people whose sole accredited 
representative he was in the land where great 
reputations are built and pulled down in no time. 
Mahatma Gandhi is a man of varied interests. He is 
a politician, religious reformer, social reformer 
educationist, promoter of cottage industries, dieti 
clan and what not ! But in England he kept him- 
self severely pinned down to one thing, the advocacy 
of the political and economic freedom of India. 

Gandhiji stated the object of his mission to Eng- 
land in the very first speech he delivered at the 
Federal Structure Committee of the Round Table 
Conference. He said : 

*‘I must confess at the outset that I am not a little 
embarrassed in having to state before you the position of 
the Indian National Congress. I would like to say that I 
have come to London to attend this sub-committee, as also 
the Round Table Conference, when the proper time 
comes, absolutely in the spirit of co-operation and to 
strive to my utmost to find points of agreement I 
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would like also to give this assurance to His Majesty’s 
Government, that at no stage is it, or will it be, my desire 
to embarrass authority; and I would like to give the 
same assurance to my colleagues here that however much 
we may differ about our view points, 1 shall not obstruct 
them in any shape or form. Therefore, my position here 
depends entirely upon your goodwill, as also the good- 
will of His Majesty’s Government. If at any time, I 
found that I could not be of any useful service to the 
Conference, I would not hesitate to withdraw myself 
from it. I can also say to those who are responsible for 
the management of this Committee and the Conference 
that they have only to give a sign and I should have no 
hesitation in withdrawing. 

History of the Congress. ‘T am obliged to make 
these remarks because I know that there are fundamental 
differences of opinion between the Government and the 
Congress, and it is possible that there are vital differences 
between my colleagues and myself. There is also a 
limitation under which I shall be working. 1 am but a 
poor humble agent acting on behalf of the Indian National 
Congress ; and it might be as well to remind ourselves of 
what the Congress stands for and what it is. You will 
then extend your sympathy to me, because I know that 
the burden that rests upon my shoulders is really very 
great. 

“The Congress is, if I am not mistaken, the oldest 
political organisation we have in India. It has bad 
nearly 50 years of life, during which period it has, without 
any interruption, held its annual session. It is what it 
means — national. It represents no particular community, 
no particular class, no particular interest. It claims to 
represent all Indian interests and all classes. It is a 
matter of the greatest pleasure to me to state that it was 
first conceived in an English brain. Allan Octavius 
Hume we knew as the father of the Congress. It was 
nursed by two great Parsecs, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and 
Dadabhoy Naoroji, whom all India delighted to recognise 
as its Grand Old Man. From the very commencement 
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the Congress had Musalmans, Christians, Anglo-Indians, 
I might say all religions, sects, and communities repre- 
sented upon it more or less fully. The late Badruddin 
Tyebji identified himself with the Congress. We have 
had Musalmans and Parsees as presidents of the Congress. 
1 can recall at least one Indian Christian president at the 
present moment, W. C. Bonner ji. Kalicharan Bannerji, 
than whom I have not had the privilege of knowing a 
purer Indian, was also thoroughly identified with the 
Congress. I miss, as I have no doubt all of you miss, 
the presence in our midst of Mr. K. T. Paul. Although 
he never officially belonged to the Congress, he was a 
nationalist to the full and a sympathiser of the Congress. 

“As you know, the late Maulana Muhammed AH, 
whose presence also we miss to-day, was a president of 
the Congress, and, at present, we have four Musalmans 
as members of the Working Committee, which consists of 
15 members. We have had women as our presidents. 
Dr. Annie Besant was the first, and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
followed. We have her as a member of the Working 
Committee also ; and so, if we have no distinctions of 
class or creed, we have no distinctions of sex either. 

Congress and “Untouchables”. “The Congress has 
from its very commencement, taken up the cause of the 
so-called “untouchables”. There was a time when the 
Congress had at every annual session as its adjunct the 
Social Conference, to which the late Mr. Ranade had 
dedicated his energies, among his many activities. Headed 
by him, you will find in the programme of the Social 
Conference, reform in connection with the untouchables 
taking a prominent place. But in 1920, the Congress 
took a large step and brought the question of remova] of 
untouchability as a plank on the political platform, made 
it an important item of the political programme. Just as 
the Congress considered Hindu- Muslim unity, thereby 
meaning unity amongst the people following all the 
great religions, so also did the Congress consider the 
removal of untouchability as an indispensable condition 
for the attainment of full freedom. 
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“The position the Consrress took up in 1920 remains 
intact today and so. you will see that the Congress has 
attempted from its very beginning to be what it has 
described itself to be, namely, ‘national* in every sence 
of the term. 

‘Tf Your Highnesses will permit me to say it, in the 
vei y early stage, the Congress took up your cause also. 
Let me remind this Committee that it was the Grand 
Old Man of India who sponsored the cause of Kashmir 
and Mysore, and these two great Houses, I venture, in 
all humility, to submit, owe not a little to the efforts of 
Dadabhoy Naoroji and the Congress. Even now the 
Congress has endeavoured to serve the Princes of India 
by refraining trom any interference in their domestic and 
internal affairs. 

A Peasant Organisation. “I hope that this brief 
intioduction that I thought fit to give will serve to 
enable the sub'committee and those who are interested in 
the claims of the Congress, to understand that it has en- 
deavoured to deserve the claim that it has made. It has 
failed. I know, often to live up to the claim, but, I 
venture to submit, that if you were to examine the 
history of the Congress you would find that it has more 
often succeeded, and progressively succeeded, than failed. 
Above all, the Congre«^s represents, in its essence, the 
dumb, semi-starveil millions scattered over the length and 
breadth of the lan<l in its seven hundred thousand 
villages, no matter whether they come from what is called 
British India, or what is called Indian India. Every 
interest which, in the opinion of the Congress, is worthy 
of protection, has to subserve the interests of these 
dumb millions. You do find now and again an apparent 
clas^ between several interests. If there is a genuine 
and real clash, I have no hesitation in saying on behalf 
of the Congress that the Congress will sacrifice every 
interest for the sake of the interests of these dumb 
millions. It is therefore, essentially a peasant organisa- 
tion, or, it is becoming so progressively. You, and even 
the Indian members of the sub-committee, will, perhaps. 
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be astonished to find that today the Congress, through 
Its organisation. The All-India Spinners’ Association, is 
finding work for nearly 50.000 women in nearly 2.000 
villages, and these women, are possibly 50 per cent. 
Musalman women. Thousands of them belong to the 
so-called untouchable classes. We have thus, in this 
constructive manner, penetrated these villages and the 
eflfort is being made to cover every one of the 7,00.000 
villages. It is a superhuman task, but if human effort 
can do so, you will presently find the Congress covering 
all of thc^e villages and bringing to them the message of 
the spinning wheel. 

The Karachi Mandate. *'This being the represen- 
tative character of the Congress, you will not be 
astonished when I read to you the Congress mandate. 
I hope that it may not jar upon you. You may consider 
that the Congress is making a claim which is wholly 
untenable. Such as it is, 1 am here to put forth that 
claim on behalf of the Congress lu the gentlest manner 
possible, but also in the firmest manner possible. I have 
come here to pro.secute that claim with all the faith and 
energy that I can command. If you can convince me to 
the contrary and show that the claim is inimical to the 
interests of these dumb millions, 1 shall revise my 
opinion. I am open to conviction, but even .so, I should 
have to ask my principals to consent to that revision 
before I could usefully act as the agent of the Congress. 
At this stage, I propose to read to you this mandate 
so that you can understand clearly the limitations im- 
posed upou me. 

“This was a resolution passed at the Karachi session 
of the Indian National Congress : # 

“This Congress, having considered the provisional 
settlement between the Working Committee and the 
Government of India, endorses it, and desires to make 
it clear that the Congress goal of Puma Swaraj, meaning 
complete independence, remains intact. In the event O: 
a way remaining otherwise open to the Congress to hi 
represented at any Conference with the representative 
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of the Brtish Government, the Congress delegation will 
work for this goal, and in particular so as to give the 
nation control over the army, external affairs, finance, 
fiscal and economic policy, and to have a scrutiny by an 
impartial tribunal of the financial transactions of the 
British Government in India to examine and assess the 
obligations to be undertaken by India or England and 
the right for either party to end the partnership at will : 
provided, however, that the Congress delegation will be 
free to accept such adjustments as may be demonstrably 
necessary in the interests of India.' 

“ Then follows the appointment. I have in the light 
of this mandate endeavoured to study as carefully as 
I was capable of studying the provisional conclusions 
arrived at by the several sub-committees appointed by 
the Round Table Conference. I have also carefully 
studied the Prime Ministers statement giving the 
considered policy of His Majesty’s Government. I 
speak subject to correction, but so far as 1 have been 
able to understand, this document falls short of what is 
aimed at and claimed by the Congress. True. I have the 
liberty to accept such adjustments as may be demonstra- 
bly in the interests of India, but they have all to 
be consistent with the fundamentals stated in this 
mandate. 

*'I remind myself at this stage of the terms of what is 
to me a sacred Settlement, the Settlement arrived at 
Delhi between the Government of India and the 
Congress. In that settlement, the Congress has accepted 
the principle of federation ; the principle that ttere 
should be responsibility at the centre, and has aco^ted 
r]s(^ the principle that there should be safeguards so 
far as they may be necessary in the interests of India. 

Aspire to be a partner. *' There was one phrase 
used yesterday, I forget by which delegate, but it struck 
me very forcibly. He said, “ We do not want a merely 
political constitution.” I do not know that he gave that 
expression the same meaning that it immediately bore to 
me : but 1 immediately said to myself, this phraae hat 
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givon mo a good expression. It is true the Congress will 
not be, and personally speaking, I myself would never 
be, satisfied with a mere political constitution which to 
read would seem to give India all she can possibly 
politically desire, but iu reality would give her nothing. 
If we are intent upon complete independence it is not 
from any sense of arrogance; it is not because we want 
to parade before the universe that we have now severed 
all connection with the British people. Nothing of the 
kind. On the contrary, you find in this mandate itself 
that the Congress contemplates a partnership ; the 
Congress contemplates a connection with the British 
people, but that connection should be such as can exist 
between two absolute equals. Time was when I prided 
myself on being, and being called, a British subject. 
I have ceased for many years to call myself a British 
subject. I would far rather be called a rebel thau 
a subject; but I have now aspired, 1 still aspire, to bo 
a citizen not in the Empire, but in a Commonwealth, 
in a partnership if possible ; if God wills it, an indis- 
soluble partnership, but not a partnership superimposed 
upon one nation by another. Hence, you find here that 
the Congress claims that either party .should have the 
right to sever this connection, to dissolve the partnership. 
May I say — it may he irrelevant to the consideration, 
but not irrelevant to me, — that as I have said elsewhere, I 
can quite understand responsible British statesmen today 
being wholly engrossed in domestic affairs, in trying to 
make both ends meet. We could not expect them to do 
anything less, and I felt, even as 1 was sailing towards 
London, whether we, in the sub committee at the present 
moment, would not be a drag upon the British ministers, 
whether we would not be interlopers. And yet, I said 
to myself, it is possible that the British ministers 
themselves might consider the proceedings of the Round 
Table Conference to be of primary importance even in 
terms of their domestic affairs. Yes, India can be held 
by the sword. But what will conduce to the prosperity 
of Groat Britain, and the economic freedom of Greai 
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Britain : an enslaved but a rebellious India, or an India, 
an esteemed partner with Britain to share her sorrows, 
to take part side by side with Britain in her mis- 
fortunes ? 

His dream of hope. '^Yes, if need be, but at her 
own will, to fight side by side with Britain, not for the 
exploitation of a single race or a single human being on 
earth, but it may be conceivably for the good of the 
whole world. If I want freedom for my country, 
believe me, if I can possibly help it, I do not want that 
freedom in order that I, belonging to a nation which 
counts one fifth of the himiau race, may exploit any other 
race upon earth, or any single individual. If I want that 
freedom for my country, I would not be deserving of 
that freedom if I did not cherish and treasure the equal 
right of every other race, weak or strong, to the same 
freedom. And so I said to myself, whilst I was nearing 
the shores of your beautiful island that, perchance it 
might be possible for me to convince the British ministers 
that India as a valuable partner, not held by force but 
by the silken cord of love, an India of that character 
might be conceivably of real assistance to you in 
balancing your budget, not for one year but for many 
years. What cannot the two nations do — one a handful 
but brave, with a record for bravery perhaps unsurpassed, 
a nation noted for having fought slavery, a nation that 
has at least claimed times without number to protect the 
weak — and another a very ancient nation, counted in 
millions, with a glorious and ancient past, representing 
at the present moment two great cultures, the Islam and 
Hindu cultures and if you will, also containing not a 
small but a very large Christian population, and certainly 
absorbing the whole of the splendid Zoroastrain stock, 
in numbers almost beneath contempt, but in philanthropy 
and enterprise almost unequalled, certainly unsurpassed. 
We have got all these cultures concentrated in India, and 
supposing that God fires both Hindus and Musalmans 
represented here with a proper spirit so that they close 
ranks and come to an honourable uuderstandiug, take that 
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nation and this nation together, I again ask myself and 
ask you whether with an India free, completely 
independent as Great Britain is, an honourable partner- 
ship between these two nations cannot be mutually 
beneficial ; even in terms of the domestic affair of this 
great nation. And so, in that dreamy hope I have 
approached the British Isles, and I shall still cherish Xhat 
dream. 

“ And when I have said this perhaps I have said all, 
and you will be able to dot the I’s, and cross the T*s, 
not expecting me to fill in all the details, and tell you 
what I mean by control over external affairs, finances, 
fiscal and economic policy, or even the financial 
transactions which a friend yesterday considered to be 
sacrosanct. I do not take that view. If there is a stock- 
taking between incoming and outgoing partners, their 
transactions are subject to audit and adjustment, and 
the Congress will not be guilty of any dishonourable 
conduct or crime in saying that the nation should 
understand what it is taking over and what it should 
not take over. This audit, this scrutiny, is asked for not 
merely in the interests of India ; it is asked for in the 
interests of both. I am positive that the British people 
do not want to saddle upon India a single burden which 
it should not legitimately bear, and I am here to declare 
on behalf of the Congress that the Congress will never 
think ot repudiating a single claim or a burden that 
it should justly discharge. If we are to live as an 
honourable nation worthy of commanding credit from the 
whole world, we will pay every farthing of legitimate 
debt with our blood. 

*T do not think I should take you any further th]^ough 
the clauses of this mandate and analyse for you the 
meaning of these clauses as Congressmen give them. If 
it is God's will *'hat 1 should continue to take part in 
these deliberations, as the deliberations proceed I shall 
be able to explain the implications of these clauses. 
As the deliberations proceed I would have my say in 
connection with the safeguards also. But, 1 think, I 
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have said quite enough in having, with some elaboration 
and with your generous indulgence. Lord Chancellor, 
taken the time of this meeting. I had not inte ided 
really to take that time hut 1 felt that I could not 
possibly do justice to the cause I have come to expound 
to you, the sub-committee, and to the British nation of 
which we the Indian delegation are at present, the 
guests, if I did not give you, out of the whole of my 
heart my cherished wish even at this time. I would 
love to go away from the shores of the British Isles 
with the conviction that there was to be an honourable 
and equal partnership between Great Britain and 
India. 

“ I cannot do anything more than say that it will be 
my fervent prayer during all the days that I live in your 
midst that this consummation may be reached. I thank 
you, Lord Chancellor, for the courtesy that you have 
extended to me in not stopping me, although I have 
taken close upon forty-five minutes. I was not 
entitled to all that indulgence and I thank you once 
more/* 

During his stay in England for about two 
months, Maliatmaji had to speak several times daily, 
both at the Round Table Conference and outside it. 
As an earnest devotee to the cause he had agreed to 
advocate he stood firm like a rock. Many 
direct and indirect efforts were made to dislodge him 
froip this invulnerable position but without any 
result. The more he was pressed the more firm 
and clear-cut became his advocacy of the position he 
held. 

But the atmosphere in England was not 
favourable to Gandhiji’s demands. It was 
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doubtful even if the Labour Government, had 
it remained in power, would have satisfied 
the Indian aspirations to the full. Still there 
was some hope that it would have tried to 
meet the Indian demand half-way. But due to 
the unexpected political somersault by some of 
the most prominent Lalxjur leaders, in the very 
midst of the Round Table Conference, the Labour 
Government was overthrown, and its place was 
taken by Tories who, with the help of a few 
deserters from Labour and Liberal ranks, styled 
themselves as the National Government of England. 
The British Capitalists were running bankrupt and 
the new Government was the window dressing 
with which they wanted to bluff the world, 
specially America, of their solvency. 

The change had a disastrous effect as regards 
the Round Table Conference. The attitude of the 
British delegates was completely changed; the repre- 
sentatives having sympathy with the Indian aspira- 
tions were pushed back and the reactionaries, well 
known for their hostility to Indian advancement, 
emerged into prominence. 

The old game was resumed. The Confer- 
ence was called to settle the differences between 
England and India ; but by moves behind the scenes 
it was turned into a cockpit of Hindu-Muslim dis- 
putes. The quarrel that was between the two 
nations was represented to the world as the diffe- 
rence of two major Iifdian communities. The real 
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question was side-tracked, and in order to discredit 
Indian demands, many a minor question was brought 
into the lime-light. England from the position of 
a party in dispute, or rather from the position of a 
defendant, appropriated to itself the position of an 
arbitrator and a showman. 

Much of this game was foreseen by Mahatinaji 
when he was in India. He liad declared more than 
once that it would not serve any useful purpose to 
go to England unless cuinmunal differences were 
settled. Ihit it was also known that as long as there 
were people who tlourislied because of these com- 
munal differences, there was not any hope of these 
differences ever coming to an end. Mahatinaji was, 
therefore, ]>re.ssed hard to at least once attend the 
Conference to .see how matters really stood. Against 
his best judgment, he agreed to go to England. 
If nothing else, the trip to Europe would serve, 
he thought, a useful purpose in acquainting the 
British ])eople with the Indian position. 

Except Mahatinaji, not a single other member 
in the Round Table Conference was elected by any 
Indian organization to represent it. Most of 
those who were invited bv the Government were 
welljcnown for their reactionary views ; they could 
easily be used as convenient tools by those 
who could pay for them. Such Hindus and 
Muslims as were directly responsible for much of 
the communal strife in India were there in abun- 
dance. But when efforts were made to have persons 
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in the Conference who could view the communal 
differences in a reasonable manner. Government 
turned down all such proposals. Thoup^h Mahatmaji 
tried hard, and Lord Irwin had alrcadv ap^reed to 
invite men like Dr. Ansari, not a ‘^inprle Muslim 
Nationalist in touch with national politics was 
invited to the Conference. 

It became soon evident that there was much in 
what Mahatmaji had said when he expressed his 
unwillinpjncss to join tlie Conference unless the 
communal differeiicts were settled. But unsus- 
pectinp^ly he let himself into the trap that had been 
laid for him. Later on Mahatmaji had to declare 
that the Conference was inU llie proper body 
competent to settle the commnnai (juestion. The 
Conference was composed mostly of men who 
enprendered comninnal d fTerences and lived and 
prospered by them. Mahitmiji ouirljt to have kept 
himself aloof from ail disenssion of the communal 
questions with such people. H^it he was manoeuvred 
into the maze and left there in a jniserable i>lip;ht. 
From the position of a sole representative of all tlie 
Indian Nationalists — Hindus. Moslems. Sikhs, 
Christians. Parsis, Jews and the so-called Depressed 
classes — he was cleverly exhibited to the worM as 
representing tlie cause of a grasping Ilinda 
majority wdiich w'as unwilling to do justice to 
Moslems and other minorities. 

It is true that Gandhiji soon after the discus* 
sioas that went on almost endlessly in connection 
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with the settlement of the communal questions, tried 
to expose tlie whole show, but it was too late ; some 
of the mud that was mischieveously thrown at 
him could not be removed even after much 
washing. 

It is sometimes said that had Gandhiji taken 
with him some of the Mom-Iius as members of the 
Conj^ress delegation, his opponents would not have 
been able to put him in as isolated a position as they 
actually did. The criticism is of the type which 
people who ^el wiser after the event make. Gandhiji 
had expected, and he was <jiven to understand by 
no less a person than Lord Irwin, that the Govern- 
ment would invite Moslem Nationalists in their own 
right. If later on the Goxernment changed its mind, 
it was due to no fault of Mahatmaji. The change of 
Government in England, and with it the change of 
Govcniinent policy towards India, could not be 
foreseen at the time when the Congress came to 
the decision to send Gandhiji as their sole 
representative and spokesm in. 

With the advent of the “Nationar* Government 
Sir Samuel lloare, the new Secretary of State for 
India, assumed the most important position in the 
British delegation. He wanted to go no farther than 
the Simon Report, that is, partial responsibility in 
the Province? and complete irresponsibility at the 
Centre. He flattered, cajoled and threatened to win 
over Gandhiji to this position. But as a faithful 
advocate, Gandhiji was found unyielding and even 
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iincompromisinpj over the main issue. Thereupon 
the reactionaries set themselves in rijrht earnest to 
discredit Gandhiji. An alliance was formed of some 
of the delegates nominated by the Viceroy as repre- 
senting Moslems, Christians, and the Depressed 
Classes. The understanding arrived at bv these 
people was called the Minorities Pact. It was 
boomed widely by every British reactionary, from 
the Prime Minister down to the !neanest gutter 
newspaper, as a glorious d* cutnent defending the 
British supremaev against the demands of Indian 
Nationalism. 

The Minorities Pact was n . thing more than an 
unholy alliance of the British and the Muslim com- 
munalists. The Depressed Classes and the Chris- 
tians were overwhelininglv against it. Tlie Sikhs 
and Parsis were not consulted at all, nor the Muslim 
Nationalists. But the purpose that 1 ly behind the Pact 
was very deep. From Mahatma: i s attitude, tlie new 
“Tory” clique in England had seen that it could 
not win over India to perpetual serfdom. National 
forces in this Eastern ]> »ssc:ssi()n of the descen- 
dants of Clive and Hastings had grown strong and 
required to be fought do.vu with new weapons. 
Moslem Coramunalists w'cre, therefore, promist^d 
baksheesh and bought over to fight against the pro- 
gressive elements in the country. 

Much light was thrown on these shady and 
shameful transactions by a “ Very private and 
Confidential “ circular issued by “ Loyalists’^ 
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containing the views of Mr. Benthal who attended 
the Conference as a representative of the 
British interests in India. The following are 
some of the extracts from this extraordinary 
document : — 

We went to London determined to achieve sotne 
settlement if we could, hut our determination in that re- 
Ifard was tempered with an tniual determination that there 
should bo no givint; way on any essential part of the 
policy a?;recd to hy the OCuropean) .\ssociated Chambers 
of Commerce in re^jard to financial and commercial safe- 
guards, and hy the European Association on general 
policy. It was obvious to us. and we had it in mind 
throughout the Conference that the united forces of the 
Congress, the Hindu Sabha and the (Indian) Federated 
Chambers of Commerce would be directed towards 
whittling down the safeguards already proposed 

“If you look at the results of this last session you 
will see triat Gandhi aiiti the (Indian) Federated 
Chamhers are unable to point to a single concession 
wrung from the British Government as the result of their 
visit to St. James Place. He landed in India with 
empty hands. 

** There was another incident too. which did him no 
good. He undertook to settle the communal problem and 
failed Ijefore all the world 

“ The Muslims were a solid and enthusiastic team.* 
AH Imam, the Nationalist Muslim, caused no division. 
Tlv?y played their cards with great skill throughout ; 
they promised us support and they gave it in full measure. 
In return they asked us that we should not forget their 
economic plight in Bengal and we should* without pamper- 
ing them ' do what we can to find places for them in 
European firms so that they may have a chancy to improve 
their material position and the general standing of thei* 
community. 
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On the whole, there was one policy of the British 
Nation and the British Community in India and that was 
to make up our minds on a national policy and to stick to 
It. But ajter the general elections the right wing of the 
Government made up its mind to break up the Conference 
and to fight the Congress, The Muslims, who do not 
want responssbility at the Centre, were deliRbted. 
Government undoubtedly chant;, d their policy and tried 
to (;et away wi th Provincial Autonomy with a promise 
of Central Reforms. We had made up our minds that the 
fight with the Congress was inevitable : we felt and said 
that soccer it came the better, but we made up our minds 
that for a crushing success we should have all possible 
friends on our side. The Muslims were alright : the 
Minorities Pact and Cfovernment’s general altitude ensured 
that. 5>o were the princes and the Minorities. 

The inu)ortant thing to us seemed to he to carry 
the Hindu in the street as repres«-u:ed by such people as 
Saprtt, Jayakar, Patro and other*-. If we could not get 
them to fight Congress, we could at ha*-t ensure that they 
would not back Congiess, and that by one simple method 
of leaving no doubt in their rnnuU that there was to be no 
going back on the I'ederal Srhenie whu h !>roadly was also 
the accepted jiohcy of the European Community, and we 
acted accordingly. We presseii upon the Government that 
the one substantial earnc-t of good faith which would 
satisfy these people was to bring in the Provincial 
and Central Constitiuions in one place, i^rovnicial 
Autonomy coulii not be forced upon India, the 
Muslims alone could not work it. Congress 'Provinces 
facing a bitter centre present grave political difficultifcs, 
each Province would be Calcutta Corporation on its gwa. 
So we joined with strange companions ; Government saw 
the arguments and the Conference instead of breaking 
up in disorder with 100 per cent, of Hindu political India 
against us, ended in promises of co operation by 99 per 
cent, of the Conference, including even such people as 
Malavtya,' while Gandhi himself was indt<*po«>ed to join the 
Standing Committee 
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** The Muslims have become firm allies of the 
Europeans. They are very satisfied with their own 
position and are prepared to work with us. 

** It must not, however, be supposed that when we 
agree that reforms are necessary, we advocate democratic 
reform in every province. All that we mean is such 
change in the system of Government as will improve its 
efficiency.” 

These extracts sufficiently show how the Tory 
Government and its allies worked to defeat the 
object of the declaration that the Labour Govern- 
ment had made promising to concede to India her 
due. But it would be wronj:^ to believe that the 
pact between the Moslem reactionaries who were 
prepared to sell their country for a mess of pottage,* 
and the British reactionaries who wanted to keep 
Indians dowui for ever, was an impromptu perform- 
ance. The foundation.s for it were laid in India and 
England long before the second session of the 
Conference. In fact when Gandhiji and Lord Irwin 
came to an understanding betw^een themselves 
those of the reactionary elements in India which 
did not like this alliance, immediately gathered 
forces ani^ organized themselves into a united 
force to defeat the Indian Nationalists. 

Jt was in Simla, at the headquarters of the 
Indian Government, that a part ol this conspiracy 

* The recent revelations in the Indian Legislative Assembly 
about the demand of Sir Aglia Khan to be made a rulm^4 
prince of some territory in India as a reward for his services 
in the Round Table Conference throw much lurid light on 
these transactions. 
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against the Indian people was hatched. The 
reactionaries were upset by the prestige which the 
Congress had acquired by the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. 
They, therefore, took the Muslim reactionaries 
and some of the Indian Princes into their con6dence 
and offered to support their sectional demands, 
provided they could in return agree to support them 
in turning down the Indian national demands 
vis-a-vis the Britishers and llu* bureaucracy. 

Amongst the Moslems who led this movement 
was Sir Fazli Hussain. His exploits in this 
direction were already well known. A renegade 
from the Congress, he owed his position in the 
Government c*rcles to his anti-national views. 
Amongst the British officials the most important 
part was played bv the Punjal) and the U.P. civilians 
in touch with the Government of India.* The 
Maharaja of Patiala represented the Indian Princes 
who agreed to work with this gr^uip. 

*Even when the ne^otiatio.-is for » truce weru goin^ on 
between (tati<ihiji Hn<i Lord Irwin, repn^eentativeM of thiii 
groap tried their best to thwnrt tho negotiations. But they 
could not Bucce«ii as the Labour (bivernment was anxious 
to conciliate the Conjjress aii«i LonI Irwin was htmscdf 
desirous to adhere to that policy loyally. The draft oS truce 
tenxia as orij^inally drawn up by the representatives of the 
bureaucracy in Viceroy's .Secretariate waeeo uncompromising 
that when the Viceroy's attention was drawn to the mia- 
chievous enormity of some of the terms. His Excellency 
had to apoloKeticaliy withdraw that draft and order for 
the drawing up of quite a new set of terms fundamentally 
different from the first draft. 
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Owing to the influence of the Nawab of Bhopal 
with all the Moslem sections, at one time it was 
hoped that it would be possible to bring Moslem 
Nationalists and Communalists on one platform to 
help the advance of the country. After some pre- 
liminary pourparlers at Bhopal, the final meeting 
was held in May, 1931, at Simla. .All the Moslem 
sections had agreed to a common national formula, 
but the Simla influences proved too strong for such 
a consummation. Sir b'azli Hussain .stepped into the 
forum quite openly, and with the help of Patiala and 
some Indian officials, wrecked all elTorts at concilia- 
tion. This move formally confirmed the tripar- 
tite alliance between the reactionary bureaucrats, 
suborned Mo.slems and disreputable Princes. 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE INDIAN PRINCES 

is interesting to note here how some of the Indian 
^ Princes were roped in to form the unholy alliance 
of which mention has been made in the last chapter. 

It was due to the bold and patriotic lead given 
by the Maharaja of Bikaiur at the first Round 
Table Conference tlial the idea of a Federated India 
became a question of practical politics. The British 
delegates at the Conference also agreed to Central 
Responsibility because of the Federation of Indian 
States with the Indian Province.s. They thought 
that the Indian Pritices would act as a brake against 
the Indian progressive movement and the British 
could rely on their support whenever there was 
any dispute between the Indians and the British. 

But the reactionary elements in India and 
England w'erc dead against any responsibility at the 
Centre. The only way now left open to them to 
achieve theii object was to torpedo the very idea 
of Federation or turn the Federation into a body 
without a soul. Some of the Indian Princes, owing to 
misrule in their own states and personal exti^vag- 
ance leading to oppression of their subjects, were 
very unpopular in their territories and even outside 
in India in general. The Maharaja of Patiala was 
the leader of this illustrious Ixind. These gentlemen 
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held, a very precarious position ; they were always in 
terror of the Political Department of the Government 
of India ; any one of them could be easily deposed 
any moment, and with good reasons for that. 

Happily for them, some of the big wigs in the 
Delhi Secretariate were more inclined to thwart Indi- 
an aspirations towards national self-determination 
than punish the delinquents amongst the Indian Pri- 
nces. These officials allied themselves with the reac- 
tionary groups in India and co-opted the discredited 
Indian Princes to support the anti-national movement. 

Owing to the disreputable atmosphere that sur- 
rounded Patiala’s personality he was ousted by Bhopal 
from the Chancellorship of the Princes Chamber. Not 
only that;the Government of India was forced to hold 
an enquiry into his conduct against his own subjects. 
The character of the enquiry was a tainted one and 
the public did not take any part in it. The report of 
the Commissioner, whose sympathy with the Maharaja 
was well known,was so fishy that the Government of 
India dare not publish it. It, however, served the only 
purpose of making the Maharaja and the princes of 
his breed ready cats-paws in the hands of those of 
the officials who did not wish well to India. 

Bhopal, Bikaner, Mysore, Baroda, and other 
enlightened Indian Princes desired to help India to 
achieve the position of a self-respecting country. 
The reactionary group amongst the ofiicials used 
Patiala and other persons of that type to defeat this 
object. Just as efforts were successfully made to 
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embroil Moslems with the Hindus, the Princes with 
shady reputations were set against the progressive 
group amongst their own order. 

The services of an important official of the 
Foreign Department were secured to do propaganda 
work for the reactionary school of Indian Princes. 
Statements believed to have been manufactured 
in Simla were issued in the name of the Maharaja 
of Patiala throwing over-board almost all what the 
Princes had agreed to at the first Round Table 
Conference, and the question of Federation was 
turned into a bone of contention to set the Indian 
Princes to fight about it. 

While formerly the Princes were united, now 
there were two parties amongst them as regards the 
advance which India was to make as a result of the 
Round Table Conference. The progressive group 
was led by Bhopal and the other group by Patiala. 
The Nawab of Bhopal had replaced Patiala as the 
Chancellor of the Princes Chamber. This gave him 
an advantage which the Simla clique did not 
like. At the next election of the Chamber, certain 
officials of the Political Department actively canvass- 
ed for Patiala and against Bhopal. Still they were not 
sure of their success ; some of the important Indian 
Princes stood by Bhopal even against the wishes of 
reactionary bureaucrats and would not allow Patiala 
,to succeed him as Chancellor of the Princes* 
Chamber. These efforts resulted in a compromise 
which, brought about the election of Jamnagar 
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as the Chancellor. He was safer than Bhopal 
because he owed his position as the ruler of 
Jamnagar to the good offices of English “Friends’*. 

The Jam Sahib came to the rescue of the reac- 
tionaries a little later than the second session of the 
Round Table Conference. At the second session the 
Princes were led by Bhopal though the representatives 
of the Patiala group were there to oppose him in every 
progressive move. The Maharaja of Patiala also tried 
to go to the Second Round Table Conference as a 
leader of the Sikhs. Much money was spent to win 
over some of the Sikh leaders ; but the responsible 
men amongst them saw through the trick and the 
Maharaja was disowned. 

Eater on even Jamnagar turned round those 
who wanted to make him a mere tool in the game. 
He openly condemned those who wanted the Indian 
Princes to serve as mere pawns in thwarting the 
national demand- He was asked to shut up by 
Lord Willingdon wdien he was giving vent to his 
views in the Princes’ Chamber. A few days later 
the poor man died of heart failure. Patiala was now 
successfully installed as Chancellor; no one could dare 
vote against him when influential officials wanted 
only a ‘safe’ man as the leader of the Princes. 

, Ttiat the reactionary among bureaucrats desired to 
strengthen their hands by making the Indian rulers 
their abject tools was further proved by the fact that 
during the last ten years several important Indian 
States were put under the direct control of the British 
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officials. The Princes were relep^ated to a minor posi- 
tion in their own homes, and the powers of govern- 
ment in the States were gradually put in the hands 
of British ministers who in all important matters 
followed the dictates of the Delhi Foreign Office. 

Hyderabad, Patiala, Bharatpiir, Kashmere, 
Nabha, Alwar, Indore, Jiiul, Bikaner, Jaipur, Jodh- 
pur, Jamnagar, Rampur — all were presented by 
the Government of India with clever officials to 
“help” the Princes to properly look after their affairs. 
Most of this plethora of solicitation for the welfare of 
the Indian Princes and their territories dates back 
to the time since the idea of ruling India indirectly 
through Indian States cropped up in the brain of 
the reactionar>' group. 

But this can no^ go on for ever. Indian Princes, 
though many of them are extravagant in their habits 
and extremely lax in morals, are an intelligent lot. 
They are also very proud of the position of their 
houses. The treatment meted out to some of them 
recently has left very rude scars on their minds. It is 
true there are traitors amongst them, but majority of 
them are anything but satisfied with their lot. 
A noted Moslem ruler, when trying^ 
the wrong done to him as regar 
an important portion of his 
oqce remarked that he must 
he must either be treated as 
an independent prince or as 
Indian Princes are thus 
grievances in their attache 
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helplessness. They are biding their time. The first 
opportunity they get to assert their independence of 
the Foreign Department, they will make a good use 
of it. They will side more with the Indians than with 
the class of officials whom they hate. They cannot . 
forget the treatment meted out to Nabha, Bharatpur, 
Dewas, and Alwar. 

We had to digress here a little but it was neces- 
sary in order to set in a true perspective the attitude 
of the Indian Princes towards the national aspirations 
of the country. Both in India and in England it is 
customary to run down the Indian Princes without 
any discrimination. Whatever their other faults, and 
their list is not very small, it is only proper that 
we do not confound the good with the bad at least as 
regards their sympathy with Indian Nationalism.* 

*Thos© very PriiiceH who were in the beginning so 
enthusiastic about the idea of Federation, after seeing that 
the Federation is to be only a fake or at the most a re- 
actionary amalgam of heterogeneous elements, have become 
very reluctant to support it. The following note from a 
recent article in the Morning Fosty London, throws an 
interesting light on this aspect of the question : — 

OtHcial propaganda in India now centres in setting one 
Prince against another, in weakening the Chamber of Princes 
by encouraging disadections within it, and in the personal 
appeals of the Viceroy to the Princes. 

These appeals, it is stated on reliable authority, run on 
tlas following lines. Whether Federation is desirable or not, 
it has been accepted, and it is now too late to jp> back on it: 
this is the last great oiHee he (the Viceroy) can hold in his old 
age, and the only satisfaction he can now have is to see that 
during the terra of office the White Paper scheme is enacted. 

If now the Princes reject Federation, his one last ambition 
in the evening of his life would be thwarted. For his sake 
Princes should support the Federal scheme. 

When the Viceroy, with his courtly personality, make a 
sentimental appeal of this kind, there can hardly be a Prince 
omATterh to sav‘‘No.’* 



CHAPTER XXIIl 


THE WAR CLOUDS 

^JAHATMAJI went to the Round Table Confer- 
ee* ence to turn the truce between England and 
India into a permanent settlement. But as already 
shown the atmosphere there was far from what 
he had expected. On one side the British Ministers 
threatened him with dire consequences if he. did not 
co-operate with them on their own terms ; on the 
other he was stabbed in the back by the British hire- 
lings amongst his own countrymen. . Men like 
Ohaznavi and Ambedhkar who had absolutely no 
position in the country vied with each other to 
insult Mahatmaji, and that too in a manner which 
no gentleman would care to adopt. British Of&cials 
were not so mean or discourteous. But from the 
King and the Prime Minister down to the pettiest 
rfiicial who had access to the St. James Palace, 
every one was intent upon demonstrating to 
Mahatmaji the might of the British Government 
and that how easy it was for them to crush the"* 
Indian Nationalists if they again thought of raising 
theiLlieads. 

Gandhiji did not lose his courage nor his 
patience. He did not swerve an inch from the 

object to attain which he was deputed by the Indian 
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nation. Below we give in full the last important 
speech he delivered at the Round Table Conference. 
The speech is significant not only because it shows 
with what narrow mindedness the British states- 
men and their supporters looked at the Indian 
problem but also because it throws a flood of light 
on the events that followed in India after the failure 
of the Conference. Mahatmaji said : — 

I do not thiiiK that anythin?? that I can say this 
evening? c.iu possibly influence the decision of the 
Cabinet. Pfobablv the decision has been already taken. 
Matters of liberty of practically a whole Continent 
can hardly be decided by mere argumentation, or even 
negotiation. Negotiation has its purpose and has its 
play, but only under certain conditions. Without those 
conditions negotiations are a fruitless task. But I do 
not want to go into all these matters. I want as far as 
possible to confine myself within the four corners of the 
conditions that you. Prime Minister, read to this 
Conference at its opening meeting, I would, therefore, 
first of all say a few words in connection with the 
Reports that have been submitted to this Conference. 
You will find iii these Reports that generally it has 
been staled that so and so is the opinion of a large 
majority, some, however, has expressed an opinion to 
the contrary, and so on. Parties who have dissented 
have not been stated. I had heard when I was in India, 
and I was told when I came here, that no decision or 
decisions will be taken by the ordinary rule of majority, 
ind I do not want to mention this fact here by 
way of complaint that the Reports have been so framed 
as if the proceedings were governed by the test of 
majority. 

But it wat necessary for me to mention this fact, 
because to o^tost of these reports you will find that there 
is a dissenting opinion, and in most of the cases that 
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dissent unfortunately happens to belong to me. It was 
not a matter of joy to have to dissent from fellow 
delegates. But I felt that I could not truly represent the 
Congress unless I notified that dissent, 

“ There is another thing which I want to bring to 
the notice of this Conference, namely, what is the 
meaning of the dissent of the Congress ? I said at one 
of the preliminary meetings of the Federal Structure 
Committee that the Congress claimed to represent over 
85 per cent, of the population of India, that is to say 
the dumb, toiling, semi-starved millions. But I went 
further : that the Congress claimed also, by right of 
service, to represent even the Princes, if they would 
pardon my putting forth that claim, and the landed 
gentry, and the educated class. I wish to repeat that 
claim and I wish this evening to emphasise that claim. 

Congress represents India. .Ml the other Parties 
at thi.s meeting represent sectional interests. Congress 
alone claims to represent the whole of India and all 
interesto. It is no communal organisation ; it is a 
det^^oed enemy of communal ism in any shape or 
forrn.r Congress knows no di>tinction of race, colour 
or creed ; its platform is universal. It may not always 
have lived up to the creed. I do not know a single 
human organisation that lives up to its creed. Congress 
has failed very often to my knowledge. It may have 
failed more often to the knowledge of its critics. But 
the worst critic will have to recognise, as it has been 
recognised, that the Indian National Congress is a daily 
growing organisation, that its message penetrates the 
remotest village of India, that on given occasions tbev 
Congress has been able to demonstrate its influence over 
and among these masses who inhabit its 7,00,000 villages. 

And yet, here I see that the Congress is treated as 
one of the Parties. I do not mind it ; 1 do not regard 
it a calamity for the Congress; but 1^ do regard it as 
a calamity /or the purpose of doing the for which 
we have gathered together here. 1 wish X^iild convince 
all the British public men, the British Iftinisters, that 
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the Congress is capable of delivering the goods. The 
Congress is the only alMndia wide national organisation, 
bereft of any communal bias ; that it does represent 
all minorities which have lodged their claim here and 
which, or the signatories on their behalf, claim — I hold 
unjustifiably — to represent 46 per cent, of the population 
of India. The Congress. I say, claims to represent all 
these minorities. 

You distrust Congress. “ What a great difference 
it would be today if this claim on behalf of the Congress 
was recognised. 1 feel that I have to state this claim 
with some degree of emphasis on behalf of peace, for 
the sake of achieving the purpose which is common 
to all of us, to you Englishmen who sit at this Table, 
and to us the Indian men and women who also sit at this 
Table. I .say so for this reason : Congress is a powerful 
organisation ; Congre.ss is an organisation which has 
been accused of running or desiring to run a parallel 
Government ; and in a way 1 have endorsed the charge. 
If you could understand the working of the Congress 
you would welcome an organisation which could run a 
parallel Government and show that it is possible for an 
organisation, voluntarily, without any force at itscommaud, 
to run the machinery of Government even under adverse 
circumstances. 

“ But no. Although you have invited the Congress 
you distrust the Congress. Although you have invited 
the Congress, you reject its claim to represent the whole 
of India. Of course it is possible at this end of the 
world to dispute that claim, and it is not possible for me 
to prove this claim : but, all the same, if you find me 
asserting that claim, 1 do so because a tremendous 
responsibility rests upon my shoulders. 

“ The Congress represents the spirit of rebellion. I 
know that the word ' rebellion ’ must no: be whispered 
at a Conference which has been summoned in order to 
arrive at an agreed solution of India’s troubles through 
negotiation. Speaker after speaker has got up and said 
that India should achieve her liberty through negotiation. 
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by argument, and that it will be the greatest glory of 
Great Britain if Great Britain yields to India's demands 
by argument. But the Congress does not hold quite that 
view. The Congress has an alternative which is un- 
pleasant to you. 

The old way. ‘‘ I heard several speakers — 1 have 
tried to follow every speaker with the utmost attention 
and with all the respect that I could possibly give to 
these speakers— saying what a dire calamity it would 
be if India was fired with the spirit of lawlessness, 
rebellion, terrorism and so on. I do not pretend to have 
read history, but as a schoolboy I bad to pass a paper 
in history also and I read that the page of history is 
soiled red with the blood of those who have fought for 
freedom. 1 do not know an instance lu which nations 
have attained their own vrithont having to go through 
an incredible measure of travail. The dagger of the 
assassin, the poison bowl, the bullet of the rifieman, 
the spear and all these weapons and methods of destruc- 
tion have been up to now used by, what I consider, 
blind lovers of liberty and freedom. And the historian 
has not condemned him. I hold no brief for the 
terrorists. Mr. Ghuznavi brouglit in the terrorist 
and he brought in the Calcutta Corporation. 1 felt 
hurt when he mentioned an incident that took place 
at the Calcutta Corporation. He forgot to mention that 
the Mayor of that Corporation made handsome reparation 
for the error into which he himself was betrayed, and 
the error into which the Calcutta Corporation was 
betrayed, through the instrumentality of those members 
of the Corporation who were Congressmen. 

“ I hold no brief for Congressmen who directly or 
indirectly would encourage terrorism. As soon as this 
incident was brought to the notice of the Congress the 
Congress set about putting it in order. It immediately 
c^led upon the Mayor of the Calcutta Corporation to 
give an account of what was done and the Mayor, the 
gentleman that he is, immediately admitted his mistake 
and made all the reparation t^t it was then legally 
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possible to make. I must not detain this assembly over 
this incident for any length of time. He mentioned 
also a verse which the children of the forty schools 
conducted by the Calcutta Corporation are supposed to 
have recited. There were many other mis-statements 
in that speech which I could dwell upon, but I have 
no desire to do so. It is only out of regard for the 
great Calcutta Corporation, and out of regard for truth, 
and on behalf of tho^e who are not here to-night to put 
in their defence, that I mention these two glaring 
instances. I do not for one moment believe that this 
was taught in the Calcutta Corporation school with the 
knowledge of the Calcutta Corporation. I do know that 
in those terrible days of last year several things were 
done for which we have regret, for which we have made 
reparation. 

“ If our boys in Calcutta were taught those verses 
which Mr. (ihuziiavi has recited, I am here to tender an 
apology on their behalf, but I should want it proved 
that the boys were taught by the school -masters of 
the.se schools with the knowledge and encouragement of 
the Corporation. Charges of this nature have been 
brought against Congress times without number, and 
times without number these charges have also been 
refuted, but I have mentioned these things at this 
juncture. It is again to show that for the sake of 
liberty people have fought, people have lost their lives, 
people have killed and have sought death at the hands of 
those whom they have sought to oust. 

The new way. “ The Congress then comes upon 
the scene and devises a new method not known to history, 
namely, that of Civil Disobedience, and the Congress 
has been following up that method. But again, 1 am 
up against a stone wall and 1 am told that that is a 
method that no Government in the world will tolerate. 
Well, of coarse, the Government may not tolerate, no 
Government has tolerated, open rebellion. No Gk>vern- 
ment may tolerate Civil Disobedience, but Governments 
have to succumb even to these forces, as the British ' 
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Government has done before now, even as the great 
Dutch Government after eight years of trial had to 
yield to the logic of facts. General Smuts, a brave 
General, a great statesman, and a very bard task-master 
also, but he himself recoiled with horror from even the 
contemplation of doing to death innocent men and women 
who were merely fight ihg for the preservation of their 
self-respect. Things which he had vowed he would never 
yield in the year 1908, reinforced as he was by General 
Botha, he had to do in year 1914, after having tried these 
civil resisters through and through. And in India, 
Lord Chelmsford had to do the same thing in Borsad 
and BardoU. I suggest to you, Prime Minister, it is 
too late today to resist this, and it is this thing which 
weighs me down, this choice that lies before them, the 
parting of the ways probably. 1 shall hope against hope, 
I shall strain every nerve to achieve an honourable 
settlement for my country, if I can do so without having 
to put the millions of my countrymen and countrywomen 
and even children through the ordeal of fire. It can 
be a matter of no joy and comfort to me to lead them 
again to a fight of that character, but, if a further ordeal 
oi fire has to be our lot, I shall approach that wuth the 
greatest joy and with the greatest consolation that I was 
doing what I felt to be right, the country was doing 
what it felt to be right, and the country will have the 
additional satisfaction of knowing that it was not at least 
taking lives, it was giving lives : it was not making the 
British people directly suffer, it was suffering. Professor 
Gilbert Murray told me — I shall never forget that, I 
am {)araphrasing his inimitablo language — * Do you not 
consider for one moment that we Englishmen do n^t 
suffer when thousands of your countrymen suffer, that 
we are so heartless ? ’ I do not think so. I do know 
that you will suffer • but I want you to suffer because 
I dfknt to touch your hearts ; and when your hearts have 
been touched then will come the psychological moment 
for negotiation. Negotiation there always will be ; 
and if this time I have travelled all these miles in ordcn* 
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to enter upon negotiation I thought that your country- 
man, Lord Irwin, had sufficiently tried us through his 
ordinances, that he had sufficient evidence that thousands 
of men and women of India and thousands of children 
had suffered ; and that, ordinance or no ordinance , lathis 
or no lal/its, nothing would avail to stem the tide that 
was onrushing and to stem the passions that were rising 
in the breasts of the men and women of India who were 
thirsting for liberty. 

The price. ** Whilst there is yet a little sand left 
in the glass, I want you to understand what this 
Congress stands for. My life is at your disposal. The 
lives of all the members of the Working Committee, the 
All-India Congress Committee, are at your disposal. 
But remember that you have at your disposal the lives 
of all these dumb millions. I do not want to sacrifice 
those lives if I can possibly help it. Therefore, please 
remember, that I will count no sacrifice too great if, by 
chance, 1 can pull through an honourable settlement. 
You will find me always having the greatest spirit of 
compromise if I can but fire you with the spirit that 
is working in the Congress, namely, that India must 
have real liberty. Call it by any name you like ; a rose 
will smell as sweet by any other name, but it must be 
the rose of liberty that 1 w^ant and not the artificial 
product. If your mind and the Congress mind, the mind 
of this Conference and the mind of the British people, 
means the same thing by the same word, then you will 
find the amplest room for compromise, and you will find 
the Congress itself always in a compromising spirit. 
But so long as there is not that one definition, not one 
ii^plicatioQ for the same word that you and I may be 
u^ng so long there is no compromise possible. How 
can there be any compromise so long as we each one of 
us has a different definition for the same words that we 
may be using. It is impossible, Prime Minister, I want 
to suggest to you in all humility that it is utterly 
impossible then to find a meeting ground, to find a ground 
where you can apply the spirit of compromise. And I am 
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very grieved to have to say upto now 1 have not been 
able to discover a common definition for the terms that 
we have been exchanging during all these weary weeks. 

Oar goal. ** 1 was shown last week the Statute of 
Westminster by a sceptic, and he said, have you seen the 
definition of Dominion ? I read the definition of 
' * Dominion * and naturally I was not at all perplexed 
or shocked to see that the word * Dominion ' was 
exhaustively defined and it had not a general definition 
but a particular definition. It simply said : the word 
Dominion shall include Australia, South Africa, 
Canada and so on ending with the Irish Free State. I 
do no: think I noticed Egypt there. Then he said ‘ Do 
you see what your Dominion means ? * It did not make 
any impression upon me. I do not mind what my 
Dominion means or what complete independence means. 
In a way I was relieved. 

*T said, I am now relieved from having to quarrel 
about the word * Dominion * ; because I am out of it. 
But I want complete independence, and even so, so many 
Englishmen have said, * Yes, you can have complete 
independence, but what is the meaning of complete 
independence ? *, and again we come to diflerent 
definitions. 

** One of your great statesmen, was debating with 
me, and, said, * Honestly 1 did not know that you meant 
this by complete independence.’ He ought to know but 
he did not know, and I shall tell you what he did not 
know. When I said to him, * I cannot be a partner in 
an Empire,* he said, “ Of course, that is logical.' I 
replied : ' But I want to become that. It is not as if 
I shall be if I am compelled to, but 1 want to becoir^ 
a partner with Great Britain. I want to enjoy precisely 
the same liberty that your people enjoy, and I want to 
seek this partnership not merely for the benefit of India, 
and not merely for mutual benefit ; I want to seek this 
partnership in order that the great weight that is 
crushing the world to atoms may be lifted from its 
shoulders.* 
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This took place ten or twelve days ago. Strange 
as it may appear, I got a note from another Englishman 
whom also you know, and whom also you respect 
Among many things, he writes, ‘ 1 believe profoundly 
that the peace and happiness of mankind depend on our 
friendship ' and, as if 1 would not understand that, he 
says * your people and mine.* I must read to you what 
he also says : * And of all Indians you are the one that 
the real Englishman likes and understands.' 

He does not waste any words on flattery, and I do 
not think he has intended this last expression to flatter 
me. It will not flatter me in the slightest degree. There 
are many things in this note which, if I could share them 
with you, would perhaps make you understand better the 
significance of this expression, but let me tell you that 
when he writes this last sentence he does not mean me 
personally. I personally signify nothing, and I know 
I would mean nothing to any single Englishman ; but 
I mean something to some Englishmen because I 
seek to represent a cause, because 1 seek to represent a 
nation, a great organisation which has made itself felt. 
That is the reason why he says this. 

** But then, if 1 could possibly find that working basis. 
Prime Minister, there is ample room for compromise. 
It is friendship I crave. My business is not to throw 
overboard the slave-holder and tyrant. My philosophy 
forbids me to do so, and today the Congress has accepted 
that philosophy, not as a creed, as it is to me, but as a 
policy, because the Congress believes that it is the right 
and the best thing for India, a nation of 350,000,000, to 
do. 

%.Ouf weapon. A Nation of 350 million people does 
not need the dagger of the assassin, it does not need the 
poison bowl, it does not need the sword, the spear or the 
bullet. It needs simply a will of its own, an ability to 
say * no,’ and that nation is to-day learning to say ‘ no.’ ” 
**Bat what is it that that nation does ? To sum- 
arily, or at all, dismiss Englishmen ? No. Its mission 
is today to convert Englishmen. I do not want to break 
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the bond between England and India, but 1 do want to 
transform that bond, I want to transform that slavery 
into complete freedom for my country. Call it complete 
independence or whatever you like, I will not quarrel 
about that word, and even though my countrymen may 
dispute with me for having taken some other word I 
shall be able to bear down that opposition so long as the 
content of the word that you may suggest to me bears 
the same meaning. Hence, I have times without number 
to urge upon your attention that the safeguards that have 
been suggested are completely unsatisfactory. They are 
not in the interests of India. 

Financial Cramp. *‘Three experts from the Federa* 
tion of Commerce and Industry have, in their own way, 
each in his different manner, told out of their expert 
experiences how utterly impossible it is for any body of 
responsible Ministers to tackle the problem of administra- 
tion when 30 per cent of her resources are mortgaged 
irretrievably. Better than I could have shown to you 
they have shown out of the amplitude of their knowledge 
what these financial safeguards mean for India. They 
mean the complete cramping of India. They have 
discussed at this Table hnaucial safeguards but that 
includes necessarily the question of Defence and the 
question of Army. Yet while 1 say that the safeguards 
are unsatisfactory as they have been presented I have not 
hesitated to say, and I do not hesitate to repeat that the 
Congress is pledged to giving safeguards, endorsing 
safeguards which may be demonstrated to be in the inter- 
ests of India. 

*"At one of the sittings of the Federal Structure 
Committee I had no hesitation in amplifying the admis- 
sion and saying that those safeguards must be also of 
benefit to Great Britain. I do not want safeguards which 
are merely beneficial, to India and prejudicial to the real 
inTerests of Great Britain. The fancied interests of 
India will have to be sacrified. The fancied interests 
of Great Britain will have to be sacitficed. The illegiti- 
mate interests of Great Britain will also have to be 
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sacrified. Therefore, again I repeat, if we have the same 
meaning for the same word I will agree with Mr. Jayakar, 
with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and other distinguished 
speakers who have spoken at his Conference. 

**l will agree with them all that we have, after all 
these labours, reached a substantial measure of agreement 
but my despair, my grief, is that 1 do noc read the same 
words in the same light. The implications of the safe- 
guards of Mr. Jayakar. I very much fear, are different 
from my implications, and the implications of Mr. Jaya- 
kar and myself are perhaps only different from the 
implications that Sir Samuel Hoare, for instance, has in 
mind ; I do not know. We have never really come to 
grips. We have never got down to brass tacks, as you 
put it, and I am anxious — I have been pining — to come 
to real grips and to get down to brass tacks all these 
days and all these nights, and I have felt: why are we 
not coming nearer and nearer together, and why are we 
wasting our time in geloquence, in oratory, in debating, 
and in scoring points ? Heaven knows, I have no desire 
to hear my own voice. Heaven knows I have no desire 
to take part in any debating. 1 know that liberty is 
made of sterner stuff, and I know that the freedom of 
India is made of much sterner stuff. We have problems 
that would baffle any statesman. We have problems that 
other nations have not to tackle. But they do not baffle 
me; they cannot baffle those who have been brought up 
in the Indian climate. Those problems are there with us. 
Just as we have to tackle our bubonic plague, we have to 
tackle the problem of malaria. We have to tackle, as 
you have not, the problem of snakes and scorpions, 
mdnkeys, tigers and lions. We have to tackle these 
problems because vre have been brought up under them. 

Not baffled. ‘*They do not baffle us. Somehow or 
other we have survived the ravages of those venomous 
repUles and various creatures. So also shall we survive 
our problem and find a way out of those problems. But 
today you and we have come together at a Round Table 
and we want to find a common formula which will work. 
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Please believe me that whilst I abate not a title of the 
claim that I have registered on behalf of the Congress, 
which I do not propose to repeat here, while I withdraw 
not one word of the speeeches that 1 had to make at the 
Federal Structure Committee, I am here to compromise; 

I am here to consider every formula that British ingenuity 
can prepare, every formula that the ingenuity of such 
constitutionalists as Mr. Sastri, Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Jinnah. Sir Muhammad Shah and a host 
of others can weave into being. 

'*! will not be baffled. 1 shall be here as long as I am 
required because I do not want to revive civil dis- 
obedience. I want to turn the truce that was arrived at 
Delhi into a permanent settlement. But for heaven's 
sake, give me, a frail man 62 years gone, a littie bit of a 
chance. Find a little corner for him and the organisa- 
tion that he represents. You distrust that organisation 
though you may seemingly trust me. Not for one moment 
differentiate me from the organisation of which I am 
but a drop in the ocean. 1 am no greater than the 
organisation to which I belong. 1 am infinitely 
smaller than that organisation ; and if you find me 
a place, if you trust me, I invite you to trust the 
Congress also. Your trust in me otherwise is a broken 
reed. I have no authority save what I derive from the 
Congress. If you will work the Congress for all it is 
worth, then you will say goodbye to terrorism; then you 
will not need terrorism. Today you have to fight the 
school of terrorists which is there with your disciplined 
and organised terrorism, because you will be blind to the 
facts or the writing on the wall. Will you not see the 
writing that these terrorists are writing with their blood ? 
Will you not see that we do not want bread made of 
wheat, but we want bread of liberty ; and without 
tikat liberty there are thousands today who are sw*orn not 
to give themselves peace or to give the country peace. 

'*1 urge you then to read that writing on the wall. I 
as^ you ' not to try the patience of a people known to be 
proverbially patient. We speak of the mild Hindu, and 
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Musalman also by contact good or evil with the Hindu 
has himself become mild.. And that mention of the 
Musalman brings me to the baiHing problem of Minorities. 
Believe me, that problem exists here, and I repeat what 
I used to say in India — I have not forgotten those words 
— that without the problem of Minorities being solved 
there is no Swaraj for India, there is no freedom for India. 
I know that 1 realise it : and yet 1 came here in the hope 
perchance that I might be able to pull through a solution 
here. But 1 do not despair of some day or other finding 
a real and living solution in connection with the Minorities 
problem. 1 repeat what 1 have said elsewhere that so 
long asjhe wedge in the shape of foreign rule divides 
community from community and class from class, there 
will be no real living solution, there will be no living 
friendship between these communities. It will be after all 
and at best a paper solution. But immediately you with- 
draw that wedge, the domestic ties, the domestic 
affections, the knowledge of common birth — do you 
suppose that all these will count for nothing ? 

Were Hindus and Musalmans and Sikhs always at 
war with one another when there was no British rule, 
when there was no English face seen there ? We have 
chapter and verse given to us by Hindu historians and by 
Musalman historians to say that we were living in compa- 
rative peace even then. And Hindus and Musalmans in 
the villages are not even today quarrelling. In those days 
they were not known to quarrel at all. The late Maulana 
Muhammad Ali often used to tell me, and he was him- 
self a bit of an historian. He said: 'Tf God" — **Aliab'*as 
he called God — "gives me life, I propose to write the 
hisfpry of Musalman rule in India; and then I will show 
through documents that British people have preserved, that 
Aurangzeb was not so vile as he has been painted by the 
British historian; that the Mogul rule was not so bad as it 
has been shown to us in British history; and so on. And 
so have Hindu historians written. This quarrel is not old; 
this quarrel is coeval with this acute shame. I dare to 
•ay, it is coeval with the British advent, and immediately 
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this relationship, the unfortunate, artificial, unnatural 
relationship between Great Britain and India is trans- 
formed into a natural relationship, when it becomes, 
if it does become, a voluntary partnership to be given up, 
to be dissolved at the will of either party, when it 
becomes, that you will find that Hindus, Musalmans« 
Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Christians, untouch- 
ables, will all live together as one man. 

I do not intend to say much tonight about the 
Princess but I should be wronging them and should be 
wronging the Congress if I did not register my claim, not 
with Round Table Conference but with the Princes. It 
is open to the Princes to give their terms on which they 
will join the Federation. I have appealed to them to 
make the path easy for those who inhabit the other part 
of India, and therefore, 1 can only make these suggestions 
for their favourable consideration, for their earnest consi- 
deration. I think that if they accepted, no matter what 
they are, but some fundamental rights as the common 
property of all India, and if they accepted that position 
and allowed those rights to be tested by the Court, which 
will be again of their own creation, and if they introduced 
elements— only elements — of representation on behalf of 
their subjects, I think that they would have gone a long 
way to conciliate their subjects. They would have gone a 
long way to show to the world and to show to the whole 
of India that they are also bred vrith a democratic spirit, 
that they do not want to remain undiluted autocrats, but 
that they want to become constitutional monarchs even as 
King George of Great Britain is. 

** Sir, a note has been placed in my hands by my friend 
Sir Abdul Quiyum. He says ** Will you not say ume 
word about the Frontier Province ? " I will ; and it is 
this : 

^ Let India get what she is entitled to and what she 
can really take, but whatever she gets, and whenever she 
gets it, l^t the Frontier Province get complete autonomy 
today. That Frontier will thon be a standing demonstra- 
tion to the whole of India, and therefore, the whole vote of 
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the Cong^ress ’ will be given in favour of the Frontier 
Province getting Provincial Autonomy tomorrow. Prime 
Minister, if you can possibly get your Cabinet to endorse 
the proposition that from tomorrow the Frontier Province 
becomes ^ full fledged autonomous province I shall then 
have a proper footing amongst the Frontier tribes and 
convene them to my assistance when those over the 
border cast an evil eye on India. 

Thanks. *‘Last of all, my last task is a pleasant task 
for me. This is perhaps the last time that 12 shall be 
sitting with you at negotiations. It is not that I want 
that. 1 want to sit at the same table with you in your 
closets and to negotiate and to plead with you and to 
go down on bended knees before I take the final leap 
and final plunge. 

“But, whether I have the goodjfortune to continue to 
tender my co-operation or not does not depend upon me. 
It largely depends upon you. But it may not even 
depend upon you. It depends upon so many circumstances 
over which neither you nor we may have any control 
whatsoever. Then, let me perform this pleasant task of 
giving my thanks to all from Their Majesties down to the 
poorest men in the East End where I have taken up my 
habitation. 

“In that settlement, which represents the poor people 
of the East End of London, I have become one of them. 
They have accepted me as a member, and as a favoured 
member of their family. It wdll be one of the richest 
treasures that I shall carry with me. Here, too, I have 
found nothing but courtesy and nothing but a genuine 
affection from all with whom I have come in touch. I 
havv*come in touch with so many Englishmen. It has 
been a priceless privilege to me. They have listened to 
what must have often appeared to them to be un- 
pleasant, although it was true. Although I have often 
been obliged to say these things to them they have never 
shown the slightest impatience or irritation. It is im- 
possible for me to forget these things. No matter what 
befalls me, no matter what the fortunes may be of this 
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Round Table Conference, one thing I shall certainly carry 
with me, that is, that from high to low I have found 
nothing but the utmost courtesy and the utmost affection. 
I consider that it was well worth my paying this visit to 
England in order to find this human affection. 

*'It has enhanced, it has deepened my irrepressible 
faith in human nature that although Englishmen and 
Englishwomen have been fed upon lies so ohen that I see 
disfiguring your Press, that although in Lancashire the 
Lancashire people had perhaps some reason for becoming 
irritated against me, I found no irritation and no resent- 
ment even in the operatives. The operatives, men and 
women, hugged me. They treated me as one of their 
own. I shall never forget that. 

*T am carrying with me thousands upon thousands of 
English friendships. I do not know them but 1 read that 
affection in their eyes as early in the morning I walk 
through your streets. All this hospitality, all this kind- 
ness will never be effaced from my memory, no matter 
what befalls ray unhappy land. I thank you for your 
forbearance.*’ 

A little later while, thanking the Prime Minister 
for his labours as the Chairman of the Conference, 
Mahatmaji summed up his position as to the results 
of the Conference in the words j 

have the greatest pleasure in moving this vote of 
thanks. But there is an additional reason, and it is perhaps 
a greater reason why I should shoulder this responsibility 
and esteem the privilege that has been given to me. Tvis 
somewhat likely, because I would like to study your 
declaration, once, twice, thrice, as often as it may be 
ndCessary, scanning every word of it, reading its hidden 
meauing if there is a bidden meaning in it, crossing all 
the T's, dotting all the Ts, and if 1 then come to conclusion 
as just now seems to be likely, that so for as I am 
concerned we have come to parting of the way.** 
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On hearing these words, the Prime Minister 
once more warned Gandhiji of the determination 
of the Tory Government to secure Indian co-opera- 
tion on its own terms, and that if that were not 
forthcoming to meet with a strong hand all those 
who opposed it. 

After this there was not much left for Gandhiji 
to do in England. He had a mind to spend a month 
or two in Europe to recuperate his health ; but he 
received urgent summons from India where, as a 
reflection of what was going on in England, the 
situation was developing rapidly towards another 
conflict. He cancelled the European tour and 
returned to India post haste. In his characteristic 
optimism he still hoped against hope that perhaps 
he might yet save the country from another ordeaL 
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RESUMPTION OF HOSTILITIES 

all that was going on in England the 
Government of Lord Willingdon was in the 
closest touch. As the Hoare group had made up 
its mind not to yield to the Indian demand, reper- 
cussions of its decisions on the oflScial world in 
India were natural. Even when the Conference 
was in session, and no final decisions had been 
arrived at, Lord Willingdon’s advisers were forging 
ahead with an Ordinance Rule as an earnest for 
he Reforms which His Excellency so often and so 
glibly said he was trying to bring alx)ut. 

The Viceregal armoury was readily supplied 
with a set of drastic Ordinances ready to be used 
as soon as the Conference ended. The members of 
the Congress Working Committee knew of all these 
secret moves. They knew what were the Ordinances 
and who had helped to frame them. They ivere 
prepared for all emergencies, but still they thoil^t 
they should wait for Gandhiji to return and sec if it 
were still possible to find a w’ay out of the impasse. 

The Provincial Governments had failed to 
implement the terms of the Gandhi- Irwin Pact. 

When such breaches as were reported to the 
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Congress President were brought to the notice of 
the Government of India, in most cases the 
Government refused to accept the Congress view- 
point. There being no impartial body to give a 
decision on the matters under dispute, the corres- 
pondence between the Government and the 
Congress as regards the breaches of the truce terms 
degenerated into a sort of “ you are liars on both 
sides. 

Even the BardoU Enquiry for which Gandhiji 
had to struggle so hard proved abortive. The atti- 
tude of the Commissioner appointed to make the 
enquiry was so high-handed, arbitrary and partial 
that Sardar Patel, the Congress President, had to 
instruct the Congress representatives to withdraw 
from it and leave the enquiry to take its tortuous 
course in any manner the Government desired. 

In the United Provinces a dispute over the land 
tax had been going on between the peasants and the 
Government for many years. The tax was already 
very heavy and owing to the general fall in prices 
it had become still more burdensome. ^ Most of the 
peasants were quite unable to pay it. The Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact had recognised the difficulties of the 
pealsants and there were good hopes of an amicable 
settlement. Butin the midst of the negotiations 
between the Government and the Congress, the 
revenue officials started collections ; they harassed 
those who could not pay. The Congress protested 
against this procedure but no heed was paid. , 
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The Congress was, therefore, obliged to advise 
the peasants not to pay the taxes till some settle- 
ment had been arrived at. This gave Sir 
Malcolm Hailey the eagerly awaited pretext to 
launch the proposed repressive policy. The Congress 
in the U. P. was ordinanced and declared unlawful. 

Notwithstanding all the wiles of the Muslim 
Communalists, the Frontier Province, the only 
Province where Muslims are in a large majority, 
had remained a staunch supporter of the National 
Congress- Under the leadership of Khan Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, the Congress organisation in the 
Province was given a new life ; Congress member- 
ship had increased by leaps and bounds. The Pathan 
took to non-violence as few other Indian Cummu- 
nities had ; his support of the national movement 
was as earnest as his enthusiasm for the new weapon 
put in his hand by Gandhiji. The Government 
tried to wean the Pathan from the Congress by their 
belated haste in introducing the Montford Reforms 
in that province. The Red Shirts, — that was the 
name of the Pathan Congress Volunteers — remained 
unmoved and would not be satisfied until complete 
Independence was promised. This was too much for 
the Frontier officials. An Ordinance proclairailfg 
Red Shirts organization as an unlawful body 
was promulgated. 

^ Congressmen in Bengal are more active 
and better organised than in any other province. 
The Bengal Nationalists have always been in the 
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forefront of the national movement. But Bengal 
is also the home of “terrorists*'. Their number is 
not large, not more than a few hundreds, but it 
is sufficient to cause some of the foreign officials 
to lose their mental balance. 

Under the cloak of suppressing the terrorist 
movement the Bengal Government proclaimed Ordi- 
nance Rule in certain localities in the province and 
clapped many an innocent person in the jails. In 
certain places Black and Tan methods were adopted 
and a sort of martial law declared. 

It was at such a juncture that Gandhiji left 
Europe for the Indian shores. In anticipation of his 
arrival the Congress President called a meeting 
of the Working Committee in Bombay. But Paudit 
Jawah.ii Lai Nehru; Mr. Sherwani, President of the 
U. P. Congress ; and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 
who were coming to Bombay to attend the meeting 
and to welcome Mahatmaji, w^ere arrested and sent 
to prison. The Frontier leader was arrested and 
deported without any known charge. Pandit Jawahar 
Lai and Mr. Sherwaiii were arrested because they 
refused to obey the orders interning them in tjieir 
town. 

Gandhiji received an unprecedented welcome 
at Bombay. It was unmistakably shown that in the 
bold stand he had made for the Indian cause at the 
Round Table Conference he had all the Indian 
communities at his back. 

Gandhiji w-as soon closeted with the Working 
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Committee and after hearing the tale of woe from 
all sides, requested the Viceroy to grant him an inter- 
view for the discussion of the situation in the U. P., 
the Frontier Province and Bengal. The request was 
summarily turned down ; Mahatmaji was insolently 
asked to repudiate the Congress before he could 
have the honour of seeing such an august person as 
l^ord Willingdon and agree to discuss with him only 
what his Lordship might graciously condescend to 
permit. We have summarised. This docs not *do 
adequate justice to the correspondence tnat passed 
between Mahatmaji and the Viceroy. We reproduce 
below the whole of the correspondence as published 
by the Government. 

1, Telegram from Mr. Gandhi, to His Excellency the 

Viceroy, dated the 29th December, 1931 , 

was unprepared on landing yesterday to hud 
Frontier and U. P. Ordinances, shootings in Frontier 
and arrests ot valued comrades in both, on top of Bengal 
Ordinance awaiting me. 1 do not know whether I am to 
regard these as indication that friendly relations between 
us are closed or whether you expect me still to see you 
and receive guidance from you as to course I am to pursue 
in advising Congress. I would esteem wire in reply." 

2. Telegram from the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 

to tSr. Gandhi, dated the 31st December, 1931 . 

No. 306 C. “His Excellency desires me to thank you 
for your telegram of the 29th instant in which you refer Xtt 
Bengal and United Provinces and N.W.F.P. Ordinances. 
In regard to Bengal it has been and is necessary for 
Government lo take all possible measures to prevent 
dd^ardly ass sination oi their officers and private citizens. 

2. “His Excellency wishes me to say that he and 
his Goverament desire to have friendly relations with 
all political parties and with all sections of the public 
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and in particular to securing co-operation of all in great 
work of constitutional reforms which they are determined 
to push forward with minimum delay. Cooperation, 
however, must be mutual and His Excellency and his 
Government cannot reconcile activities of Congress in 
the United Provinces and N. W. F. P. with spirit of 
friendly co operation which good of India demands. 

3. “As regards United Provinces you are doubtless 
aware that while the Local Government were engaged 
in devising means to give all possible relief in the 
existing situation, the Provincial Congress Committee 
authorised a no-rent campaign which is now being 
vigorously pursued by Congress organisations in that 
province. This action on the part of Congress bodies 
has compelled Government to take measures to prevent 
a general state of disorder and spreading of class and 
communal hatred which campaign, if continued un- 
checked. would inevitably involve. 

4. “In North-West Frontier Province Abdul Gaffar 
Khan and bodies he controlled have continuously 
engaged in activities against Government and in foment- 
ing racial hatred. He and his friends have persistently 
refused all overtures by the Chief Commissioner to 
secure their co-operation and rejecting the declaration 
of the Prime Minister, have declared in favour of 
complete independeuce. Abdul Gaffar Khan has deliver- 
ed numerous speeches open to no other construction 
than as incitements to revolution and his adherents have 
attempted to stir trouble in tribal area. The Chief 
Commissioner with the approval of His Excellency’s 
Government has shown utmost forbearance and to the 
^st moment continued his efforts to secure assistance of 
Abdul Gaffar in carrying into effect with the least 
possible delay, the intentions of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment regarding constitutional reforms in the province. 
The Government refrained from taking special measures 
until activities of Abdul Gaffar Khan and his associates 
and in particular open and intensive preparation for an 
early conffict with Government created a situation of 
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such grave menace to peace of province and of tribal 
areas as to make it impossible further to delay action. 
His Excellency understands that Abdul Gaffar Khan 
w^s in August last made responsible for leading 
Congress movement in province ; and that volunteer 
organisations he controlled were specially recognised by 
AlMndia Congress Committee as Congress organisations. 
His Excellency desires me to make it clear that his 
responsibilities for peace and order make it impossible 
for him to have any dealing with persons or organizations 
upon whom rests the responsibility for activities above 
outlined. You have yourself been absent from India 
on the business of Round Table Conference and in light 
of the attitude which you have observed there* His 
Excellency is unwilling to believe that you have personal- 
ly any share in responsibility for or that you approve of 
recent activities of Congress in the United Provinces 
and North-West Frontier Province. If this is so, he 
is willing to see you and to give you his views as to the 
way in which you can best exert your influence to 
maintain a spirit of co operation which animated 
proceedings of Round Table Conference, but His 
Excellency feels bound to emphasise that he will not 
be prepared to discuss with you measures which Govern- 
ment of India with the full approval of His Majesty's 
Government have found it necessary to adopt 
in Bengal, United Provinces and North-West Frontier 
Province. These measures must in any case be kept in 
force until they have served purpose, for which they were 
imposed, namely preservation of law and order essen- 
tial to good Government. On receipt of your reply, 
Excellency proposes to publish this coircspocdence.” 
3. Telegram from Mr. Gandhi, to the Private Secretary 

to His Excellency the Viceroy, dated the 1st January, 
J932. 

*T thank His Excellency for wire in reply to mine 
of 29th instant. It grieves me. For His Excellency 
has rejected in a manner hardly befitting his high position, 
an advance made in friendliest spirit. 1 had approached 
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as seeker wanting light on questions while I desired to 
understand Government version of very serious and 
extraordinary measures to which I made reference. 
Instead of appreciating my advance, His Excellency 
has rejected it by asking me to repudiate my valued 
colleagues in advance and telling me that even if I 
become guilty of such dishonourable conduct and sought 
an interview, I could not even discuss these matters of 
vital importance to the nation. 

In my opinion, constitutional issue dwindles into 
insignificance in face of ordinances and acts which must, 
if not met wUh stubborn resistance, end in utter de- 
moralisation of nation, I hope no self-respecting Indian 
will run risk of killing national spirit for a doubtful 
contingency of securing a constitution to work which 
no nation with a stamina may be left. Let me also 
point out that as to the Frontier Province, your telegram 
contains a narration of facts which, on face of them, 
furnish no warrant for arrests of popular leaders, passing 
of extra legal ordinance, making life and property 
utterly insecure and shooting unarmed peaceful crowds 
for daring to demonstrations against arrests of their 
trusted leaders. If Khan Saheb Abdul Gaffar asserted 
the right of complete independence, it was a natural 
claim and the claim made with impunity by the Congress 
at Lahore in 1929 and by me with 'energy put before 
the British Government in Loudon. Moreover let me 
remind the Viceroy that despite knowledge on Govern- 
ment’s part that Congress mandate contained such claim, 
I was invited to attend Loudon Conference as Congress 
s^glegate. Nor am 1 able to detect in a mere refusal to 
attend Durbar an offence warranting summary imprison- 
ment. If Khan Saheb was fomenting racial hatred, it 
was undoubtedly regrettable. I have bis own declarations 
to the contrary made to me, but assuming that fie did 
foment racial hatred, he was entitled to open trial, where 
he could have defended himself against accusatioa. 
Regarding United Provinces, His Excellency is surely 
misinformed, because there was no ** no-rent ** campaign 
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authorised by Congress, but whilst negotiations were 
proceeding between Government and Congress representa- 
tives, the time for collection of rents actually arrived 
and rents began to be demanded. Congress men were 
therefore obliged to advise tenants to suspend payment 
pending the result of the negotiations and Mr. Sberwani 
had offered on behalf of the Congress to withdraw this 
advice if the authorities suspended collections pending 
negotiations. I venture to suggest that this is not a 
matter which can be so summarily dismissed as your 
wire has done. Controversy in the United Provinces is 
of a long standing and involves well-being of millions of 
peasantry known to be economically ground down. Any 
Government jealous of the welfare of the masses in 
its charge would welcome voluntary co operation of a 
body lifee the Congress ; which admittedly exercises 
great influence over the masses and whose one ambition 
is to serve them faithfully and let me add that 1 regard 
the withholding of payment of taxes as an inalienable 
ancient and natural right of a people who have exhausted 
all other means of seeking freedom from an unbearable 
economic burden. 1 must repudiate suggestion that the 
Congress has slightest desire to promote disorder in any 
shape or form. 

As to Bengal the Congress is at one wi.h the Govern- 
ment in condemning assassination and should heartily 
co-operate with the Government in measures that may 
be found necessary to stamp out such crimes. But 
whilst the Congress would condemn in unmeasured 
terms the methods of terrorism, it can in no way associate 
itself with Government terrorism as is betrayed by thj> 
Bengal Ordinance and acts done thereunder, but, must 
resist within the limits of its prescribed creed of non- 
violence, such measures of legalised Government 
terrorism. I heartily assent to the proposition laid down 
iif your telegram that co-operation must be mutual but 
your telegram leads me irresistibly to the conclusion that 
His Excellency demands co-operation from the Congress 
without returning any on behalf of Government I can 
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read in no other way his peremptory refusal to discuss 
these matters which, as I have endeavoured to show, 
have at least two sides* Popular side I have put, as 
1 understand it, but before commiting myself to definite 
judgment, I was anxious to understand the other side, 
I. e., the Government side and then tender my advice to 
the Congress. With reference to the last paragraph 
of your telegram, I may not repudiate moral liability 
tor the actions of my colleagues, whether in the Frontier 
Province or in the United Provinces, but I confess that 
I was ignorant of the detailed actions and activities of my 
colleagues whilst I was absent from India, and it was 
because it was necessary for me to advise and guide 
the Working Committee of the Congress and in order 
to complete my knowledge, 1 sought with an open mind 
and with the best of intentions an interview with His 
Excellency and deliberately asked for his guidance. 
I cannot conceal from His Excellency my opinion that 
the reply he has condescended to send was hardly a 
return for my friendly and well-meant approach, and if 
it is not yet too late, I would ask His Excellency to 
reconsider his decision and see me as a friend without 
imposing any conditions whatsoever as to the scope or 
subject of discussion and I, on my part, can promise 
that 1 would study with an open mind all the facts that 
he might put before me. I would unhesitatingly and 
willingly go to the respective provinces and with the 
aid of the authorities study both sides of the question 
and if I came to the conclusion after such a study, the 
people were in the wrong and the Working Committee 
including myself were misled as to the correct position, 
fiftNl that the Government was right, I should have no 
hesitation whatsoever in making that open confession 
and guiding the Congress accordingly. Along with my 
desire and willingness to co-operate with Goveriynent 
I must place my limitations before His Excellency. 
Non-violence is my absolute creed. I believe that 
Civil Disobedience is not only the natural right, of 
people especially when they have no effective voice in 
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their own Government, but that it also is an effective 
substitute for violence or armed rebellion. 1 can never, 
therefore, deny my creed. In pursuance thereof and on 
the strength of uncontradicted reports supported by recent 
activities of the Government of India to the effect that 
ther may be on other opportunity for me to guide the 
public,the WorKing Committee has accepted my advice and 
passed resolutions tentatively sketching a plan of Givil 
Disobedience. I am sending herewith text of resolution. 
If His Excellency thinks it worth while to see me, 
operation of the resolution will be suspended pending 
our discussion in hope that it may result in the resolution 
being finally given up. I admit that correspondence 
between His Excellency and myself is of such grave 
importance as not to brook delay in publication. lam, 
therefore, sending my telegram, your reply, this re- 
joinder and the Working Committee’s resolution for 
publication.” 

[ Text of Resolution of Working Committee referred to 
above.] 

^’'I'he Working Committee has heard Mahatma 
Gandhi’s account of his visit to the West and considered 
the situation created by the extraordinary Ordinances 
promulgated in Bengal, United Provinces and the 
Frontier Province and by the actions of the authorities 
including the numerous arrests made among those of 
Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Mr. Sherwani and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and by the shootings in the Frontier 
Province of innocont men resulting in many deaths and 
many more being injured. The Working Committee has 
also seen the telegram from His Excellency the Viceroy 
in reply to the telegram sent by Mahatma Gandhi to hiim 
The Working Committee is of opinion that 
these several acts and others of lesser gravity that 
have taken place in some other provinces and the 
thlegram from His Excellency seem to make further 
co-operation with the Government on the part of the 
Congress utterly impossible unless the Government 
policy is radically changed. These acts and the telegram 
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betray no intention on the part of burea*icracy to hand 
power to the people and are calculated to demoralise 
the nation. They also betray want of faith in the 
Congress from which co-operation is expected by the 
Government. 

“The Working Committee yields to no one in its abhor- 
rence of terrorism on any account whatsoever resorted to 
by individuals such as was recently witnessed in Bengal 
but it condemns with equal force terrorism practised by 
Government as shown by its recent acts and Ordinances. 
The Working Committee marks the deep national 
humiliation over the assassination committed by two 
girls in Comilla and is firmly convinc ;d that such crime 
does great harm to the nation especially when through 
its greatest political mouthpiece — the Congress — it is 
pledged to non violence for achieving Swaraj. But the 
Working Committee can see no justihcatlon whatsoever 
for the Bengal Ordinance which seeks to punish a whole 
people for the crime of a few. The real remedy lies 
in dealing i,with the known cause that prompts such 
crime. 

*Tf Bengal Ordinance has no justification for its 
existence the Ordinances in the United Provinces and 
the Frontier Province have still less. The Working 
Committee is of opinion that the measures taken by the 
Congress in the United Provinces for obtaining agrarian 
relief are and can be shown to be justified. The 
Working Committee holds that it is the unquestionable 
right of all people suffering from grave economic distress 
as the tenantry of the United Provinces is admittedly 
suffering to withhold payment of taxes if they fail as 
^ the United Provinces they have failed to obtain 
redress by other constitutional methods. 

“In the arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Sherwani, the 
President of the United Provinces Congress Commitlee^and 
PU Jawaharlal Nehru, the Working General Secretary of the 
Congress, who were proceeding to Bombay to confer with 
Mahatma Gandhi and to take part in the meeting of the 
Working Committee, the Government have gone .even 
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beyond the limits contemplated by their Ordinan'^e in that 
there was no question whatsoever of these gentlemen 
taking part in Bombay in a no-tax campaign in the 
United Provinces. • 

*‘So far as the Frontier Province is concerned 
on the Government’s own showin'^ there appears 
to be no warrant for either the promulgation of the 
Ordinance or the arrest and imprisonment wi bout 
trial of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and his co-workers. 
The Working Committee regards the shooting in «hat 
Province of innocent and unarmed men to be wa >ton 
and inhuman and congratulates the brave men o^ the 
Frontier Province upon their courage and endurance and 
the Working Committee has no doubt that if the brave 
people of the Frontier Province retain their non-violent 
spirit in spite of the gravest provocations their blood and 
their sufferings would advance the cause of India's 
independence. 

“The Working Committee calls upon the Govern* 
ment of India to institute a public and impartial 
enquiry into the events that have led up to the passing 
of these Ordinances, the necessity of superseding the 
ordinary courts of Law and Legislative machinery and 
the necessity of several acts committed thereunder. 
And thereafter if a proper enquiry is set up and all 
facilities are given to the Working Committee for 
the production of evidence it will be prepared to 
assist the enquiry by leading evidence before it. 

**The Wokring Committee has considered 
the declaration of the Prime Minister mcde 
before the Round Table Conference and the debates 
in the Houses of Parliament and regards the declaration 
as wholly unsatisfactory and inadequate in terms of the 
Congress demand and places on record its opinion that 
nothing short of complete independence carrying full 
control over the defence and external adairs and finance 
with such safeguards as may be demonstrably necessary 
in the interest af the nation can be regarded by the 
Congress as satisfactory. 
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The Working Committee notes that the British 
Government was not prepared at the Round Table 
Conference to regard the Congress as representing 
and entitled to speak and act on behalf of the nation 
as a whole without distinction of caste, creed or 
colour. At the same time the Committee recognises 
with sorrow that communal harmony could not be attained 
at the said conference. The Working Committee invites 
the nation, therefore, to make ceaseless effort to demons- 
trate the capacity of the Congress to represent the 
nation as a whole and promote an atmosphere that would 
make a constitution framed on a purely national basis 
acceptable to the various communities composing the 
nation. Meanwhile the Working Committee is prepared 
to tender co-operation to the Government provided His 
Excellency the Viceroy reconsiders his telegram and 
adequate relief is granted in respect of the Ordinances 
and its recent acts, free scope is left to the Congress in 
any future further negotiations to prosecute the Congress 
claim for complete independence and the administration 
of the country is carried on in consultation with popular 
representatives, pending the attainment of such independ- 
ence. 

“The absence of any satisfactory response from 
the Government in terras of the foregoing paragraph the 
Working Committee will regard it as an indication on the 
part of the Government that it has reduced to nullity 
the Delhi pact. In the event of a satisfactory response 
not forthcoming the Working Committee calls upon the 
nation to resume Civil Disobedience including non- 
payment of taxes under the following conditions and 
illustrative beads : — 

(1) No Province or district or tahsil or village 
is bound to take up Civil Disobedience unless the 
people thereof understand the non-violent natuse of 
the struggle with ail its implications and are ready 
to undergo sufferings involving loss of life and 
property. 

(2) Non-violence must be observed in thought. 
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word and deed in the face of the gravest provocation, 
it being understood that the campaign is not one of seek- 
ing revenge or inflicting injuries on the oppressor but 
it is one of converting him through self-suffering and 
self- purification 

(3) Social boycott with the intention of 
inflicting injury on Government Officers, police or 
anti-nationalists should not be undertaken and is 
wholly inconsistent with the spirit of non-violence. 

(4) It should be borne in mind that non- 
violent campaigns are independent of pecuniary assistance 
therefore there should be no hired volunteers but their 
bare maintenance and maintenance of the dependents 
of poor men and women who might have been imprisoned 
or killed is permissible wherever it is possible. The 
Working Committee, however, expects workers in the 
cause to continue the struggle even though they might 
have to suffer privations. 

(5) Boycott of all foreign cloth whether British 
or of other countries is obligatory under all circumstances. 

(6) All Congress men and women are expected 
to use handspun and handwoven khaddar to the 
exclusion of even cloth manufactured in the indigenous 
mills. 

(7) Picketting of liquor shops and foreign cloth 
shops should be vigorously conducted chiefly by 
women but always so as to ensure perfect non-violence. 

(8) Unlicensed manufacture and collection of 
salt should be resumed. 

(9) If processions and demonstrations are organised 
only those should join them who will stand lathi charges 
or bullets without moving from their respective places* 

(10) Even in non violent war boycott of goods 
manufactured by the oppressors is perfectly lawful 
inasmuch as it is never the duty of the victim to 
promote or retain commercial relations with the 
oppressor. Therefore boycott of British goods and concerns 
should^ be resumed and vigorously prosecuted. 

(11) Civil breach of non-moral laws and of laws 
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and orders injurious to the people wherever it is consi- 
dered possible and advisable may be practised. 

(12) All unjust orders issued under the Ordinance 
may be civilly disobeyed.**', 

4, Telegram from the Private Secretary to His Excel* 

leucy the Viceroy, to Mr. Gandhi, dated the 2nd 

January 1932. 

No. 3-S,— ‘*His Excellency desires me to acknowledge 
receipt of your telegram of 1st January wh:ch has been 
considered by him and his Government. 

“They much regret to observe that under your advice 
the Congress Working Committee has passed a resolu- 
tion which involves general revival of Civil Disobedience 
unless certain conditions are satisfied which are staled in 
your telegram and the resolution. 

** They regard this attitude as the more deplorable in 
view of the declared intentions of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and Government of India to expedite the policy of 
constitutional reform contained in the Premiers statement. 

“No Government, consistent with the discharge of 
their responsibility, can be subject to condition sought to 
be imposed under the menace of unlawful action by any 
political organisation, nor can the Government of India 
accept the position implied in your telegram that their 
policy should be dependent on the judgment of yourself 
as to necessity of measures which Government have taken 
after the most careful and thorough consideration of the 
facts and after all other possible remedies had been 
exhausted. 

**His Excellency and his Government can hardly be< 
l^eve that you or the Working Committee contemplate 
that His Excellency can invite you, with the hope of any 
advantage, to an interview held under the threat oi 
resumption of Civil Disobedience. 

“They must hold you and the Congress responsible foi 
all the consequences that may ensue from theactioc 
which the Congress have announced their intention oi 
taking and to meet which Government will take ail 
necessary measures." 
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5, Telegram from Mr. M. K. Gandhi, to the Private 
Secretary to His Excellency the Viceroy dated the 3rd 
January 1932. 

“Thanks your wire even date. I cannot help expres- 
sing deep regret for decision of His Excellency and his 
Government. Surely it is wrong to describe honest ex- 
pression of opinion as threat. May 1 remind Government 
that Delhi negotiations were opened and carried on whilst 
Ciivil Disobedience was on and that when pact was made 
Civil Disobedience was not given up but only discontinued. 
This position was reasserted and accepted by His 
Excellency and his Government in Simla in September 
last prior to my departure for London Although I had 
made it clear that under certain circuinstanct s Congress 
might have to resume Civil Disobedience Government did 
not break off negotiations. That it was made clear by 
Government that civil disobedience carried with it 
penalty for disobedience merely proves what civil resis- 
ters bargain for but does not in any way affect my 
argument. Had Government resented attitude it was 
open to them not to send me to London. On the contrary 
my departure had His Excellency's blessings. Nor is it 
fair or correct to suggest that I have ever advanced the 
claim that any policy of Government should be dependennt 
on my judgment. But I do submit that any popular and 
constitutional Government would always welcome and 
sympathetically consider suggestions made by public 
bodies and their representatives and assist them with all 
available information about their acts or ordinances of 
which public opinion may disapprove. I claim that my 
messages have no other meaning than what is suggested 
in last paragraph. Time alone will show whose position 
was justified. Meanwhile 1 wish to assure Government 
that every endeavour will be made on part of Congres to 
carry on struggle without malice and in strictly non-violent 
manner. It was hardly necessary to remind me that 
Congress and 1 its humble representative are responsible 
for alb the consequences of our actions.” 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE THIRD CAMPAIGN 


^[T is not difficult to see from the correspondence 
given in the last chapter that Lord Willingdon’s 
mind was made up as to his attitude towards the 
Congress. The Congress was charged with trying to 
established a parallel Governmeai in the country. 
The Congress pleaded guilty to the charge. If 
BritiSh were honest to hand over the Govern- 
ment of the country to its people why should they 
feel afraid of parallel Government run on peaceful 
and voluntary basis. As Gandhiji declared more 
than once they should rather encourage such a 
movement. But as it had been decided by the re- 
actionary clique in London that Indians were still 
to be kept as slaves, no negotiations about the 
administrative affairs of the country could be carried 
on equal footing with a body that aspired to replace 
the foreign agency. 

Last time, in the year 1930, it was Mahatma 
Gandhi, or the Congress, who issued a challenge to 
the Government and iuitated the attack when the 
Government failed to comply with the country’s 
demand. The Government of Lord Irwin was, in the 
beginning, in a more or less defensive attitude.^ The 
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policy was to draw the Congressmen on and on, and 
when they had come sufficiently away from their 
base, to overwhelm them by a studden attack. As 
has already been shown these tactics failed and Lord 
Irwin had to come to terms with Gandhiji. This 
time tactics of quite another kind were adopted. 
The Government initiated the attack against the 
Congress even without a notice. The offensive was 
started all of a sudden and in full vigour. 

Within a week of the publication of the 
correspondence between Mahatmaji and Lord 
Wllingdon, Mahatmaji and Sardar Patel, President 
of the Congress, were arrested and imprisoned for 
an indefinite period and without any trial. But 
before they were arrested the following further 
resolutions had been adopted by the Working 
Committee which met at Mani Bhavan, Bombay, 
on the 1st January, 1932, at 3 p. m.; — 

**1. Appeal to the Fres Nations of the World. A 

non*voiolent and righteous movement depends for its 
success on gathering round it the strength of public 
opinion. This public opinion of the world, the Working 
Committee gratefully acknowledges, is being slowly but 
surely drawn in ever increasing degree towards India's 
right for national independence, On the eve of the fresh 
ordeal to which the Nation has been summoned, the 
Working Committee invites the free people of the world 
and their Governments to watch and study the progress 
of the movement and if they are convinced of the justness 
of the unique means adopted by the Congress for reaching 
the national goal, to give to the movement their enlighten- 
ed support in a greater and more effective measure than 
heretofore. In the opinion of the Working Committee the 
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noQ-violent method adopted by the Congress gives it a 
world-wide imoortaoce and if the method becomes 
demonstrably successful it is likely to furnish an effective 
moal equivalent for war and thus make a lasting contri- 
bution to the progress of humanity groaning under the 
dead weight of armaments. 

**2. Non-payment of indirect taxes. It is not 

commonly known that under modern artificial conditions 
people pay more to the State through indirect taxation 
than through direct taxation. Thus the nation pays the 
State crores of rupees through the State railways, post 
and telegraph services, the customs and the like. If the 
nation realised this fact all young and old who use these 
services can take an effective part in the no-tax campaign 
inaugurated by the Working Committee. The Working 
Committee therefore calls upon all concerned to help the 
movement and themselves by reducing to the minimum 
their use of such services and articles on which customs 
are paid. The Working Committee draws the attention 
of the public to the fact that the reduction here proposed 
in addition to promoting the no-tax movement and thus 
withdrawing support from a system which the nation 
seeks to change will decrease individual expenditure in 
these hard times and in the case of goods covered by 
customs will encourage Swadeshi. 

**3« Reassurance to Zamindars. In as much as 
some misapprehensiou has been created in the minds of the 
Zamindars of U. P. in particular and others in general 
that in discussing proposals for non-payment of rent or 
taxes under given circumstances the Congress was con- 
templating a class- war, the Working Committee assures 
the Zamindars concerned that the no-rent proposals refer- 
red to were in no way aimed at them but that they 
represent an economic necessity for the peasantry which 
is known to be half-starved and at present suffering from 
unprecedented economic distress. The Working Com- 
mittee has ' no design upon any interest legitimately 
acquired and not in conflict with the national well being. 
The Working Committee, therefore, appeals to all landed 
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or monied classes to help the Congress to the best of 
their ability in its fight for the freedom of the country. 

*‘4. Appeal to other Parties and Organisations. 
The Working Committee is deeply conscious of the 
responsibility that attaches to it in the invitation it has 
issued to the nation to go through a further process of 
self-suffering in its pursuit after its natural goal. The 
Working Committee has done so in the hope that it has 
the sympathy and co-operation of all political and com- 
mercial associations and all those who have hitherto kept' 
away from the Congress. The Working Committee 
hopes, therefore, that the Congress will receive such 
support from these bodies and Communities as it is in 
their power to give. 

“5. Appeal to foreign-cloth Merchants. The 

Working Committee appeals to all the foreign-cloth 
merchants that it is high time that they now gave up 
their foreign cloth trade. They must recognise that 
trade in foreign cloth is opposed to the best interest of 
the nation and that their full hearted co-operaition with 
the nation is sure to lessen the sufferings of the people in 
as much as foreign -cloth trade is a powerful factor in 
tightening the foreign yoke and in further impoverishing 
the peasantry which lives in a state of chronic distress. 

*"6. Indigenous Mills. The Working Committee 
trusts that the owners, agents and shareholders of 


indigenous mills will give their unstinted support to the 
nation in the ordeal to which the Working Committee 


has invited it and therefore hopes that 
exploit the struggle for multiplying proh^ 
ing the Khaddar movement by competing 
by spinning and weaving low coun^^r^ 
manufactures under the name of 

As many as thirteen Ordift|K| 
believed to have been secretlyliw 
Round ^ Table Conference was 
placate Indian opinion, were issned^ll 


'will not 
Bj^eliing the^ 

M ©•try ta 
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haul up of Congressmen started all over the country. 
The local Congress Committees in all the Provinces 
were declared as “Unlawful Associations,” People 
were thrown into jails for hoisting the national flag 
or for persuading their countrymen to use goods 
made in their own country. The Prince of Wales 
asked his countryman to “Buy British” and was 
applauded for it. If an Indian used the slogan 
“ Buy Indian” he was thrown in to prison. Many 
Indians were incarcerated without trial ; others were 
given sentences ranging as high as two years for not 
obeying arbitrary and humiliating orders to report 
themselves daily to the Police. 

Women again came into the thick of the fight. 
Notwithstanding the insulting and humiliating treat- 
ment meted out to Lady Volunteers their enthusiasm 
for the country’s cause was as great as ever. Even 
sacred bridal symbols which an Indian lady 
must wear during the life time of her husband, were 
snatched by rough police hands under orders of 
British Magistrates. But the soul of Indian Woman- 
hood stood the test and flinched not an inch from 
the path set before it. 

Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, Bihar and 
the Frontier Province were again in the forefront 
of the fight. But the most surprising of all was the 
rally of the Pathans to the National cause. More 
Frontier Moslems laid their lives this time for the 
country and in proportion to their numbers more of 
them went to the prison than any other commiuiity. 
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About a lakh of men and women were arrested all 
over India though the actual convictions were little 
less than those of the year 1930. The reason was, as 
Miss Wilkinson, a member of British Parliament 
who had come out to India to see things for herself 
remarked, “They do not arrest, they beat.” But 
this beating deterred nobody. Volunteers offered 
themselves for arrest as long as the Government was 
prepared to do so. 

The idea at the back of Lord Willingdon’s 
policy was not only to repress the movement but 
also to terrorise the people. In places like 
Chittagong thousands of Hindus were forced to pay 
fines for offences with which they had absolutely no 
connection and with which no effort was ever made 
to prove their connection. A whole college was 
ordered to be closed if the students could not find 
who had posted seditious bills on the college walls. 
The mischief might be the work of a C. I. D. man 
or other person ill-disposed towards the college, it 
did not matter. Poor Tommies were paraded, often 
perhaps against their best mind, in the Bengal 
villages to proclaim the might of the British Empire, 
and to train Indian women and children in the 
art of ‘loyalty*. 

In some places mischievous persons who did 
not wish well to t^he national movement tried to 
produce side shows to distract the mind of the 
people from their objective. Just as in 1930 
communal fights were staged in Cawnpore, this 
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time, Bombay, a place where national activities 
were most in evidence, was selected for the purpose. 
Hundreds of men were killed in Hindu- Muslim 
street fights but owing to the general disgust in the 
country for such scenes the trouble remained localised 
and soon died out. Those who worked from 
behind the scenes were afraid of being exposed and 
had to retire soon to escape the natural consequences 
of their nefarious exploits. 

Lord Willingdon is said to have boasted that 
he would crush the whole movement within six 
weeks ; but mouth after month passed and the 
movement still weighed the official mind like a 
terrible nightmare. As Lord Irwin had failed to 
crush the movement by defensive tactics, Lord 
Willingdon’s offensive tactics met the same fate. 
The Congress could not be crushed. It represented 
the spirit of the Indian nation thirsting for freedom. 
And when a people are once roused to make their 
country free, no earthly forces have ever succeeded 
in thwarting or checking them. 

The attention of the Civil Resister this time was 
concentrated on the Boycott of B ritish goods, espe- 
cially cloth. Bengal, Behar and the United Provinces 
took prominent part in the campaign for non-pay- 
ment of taxes, but except in the U. P.. the movement 
did not prove a great success. 

Other items of the programme were not touched; 
but the boycott movement was a great success. 
Before the War India imported from Eti gland 
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cloth worth about 100 crores of rupees. Owing to the 
advance of the national movement and the growing 
bitterness against the British, the amount of cloth 
imported from England fell down to between 20 to 
30 crores. This decrease was not due to the general 
depression as the apologists of the Government would 
like ns to believe. During this period the production 
of the Indian mills increased by about 300 per cent 
and imports of cloth from Japan, the United States 
and other countries went up more than 200 per cent. 

The same was the tale about other imports from 
England. British imports fell down from about 65 
per cent in 1913 to about 42 per cent in 1932. 
During the same period imports from Japan went up 
400 per cent, from America and Switzerland by 
about 300 per cent and from China , Straits Settle- 
ments, and Netherlands by about 200 per cent.* 

The reactionaries both in England and India 
tried to show that these figures were not very 
tragic, but nobody could deny that there was some 
significance about them. There was a lesson in 
these figures for those who wanted to keep India 
down in the interests of the British trade. These 
figures were the result of their wrong doings. The 
comparative figures of the increase of Indian trade 
with the rivals of the British completely shattered 
the theory that decrease of Indian trade with the 
Briti^ was due to world de pressio n. 

*The figures are taken from the Government Blue Book 
on the Indian Trade. 
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The national movement in India started a little 
before the Great War; it gained its momentum just 
after the War ; since then it has continued to gain 
strength every day. The British did not suitably 
respond to the movement. The result was a 
growing discontent and bitterness against the 
British which the above figures unmistakably pro- 
claim. It is true that the Congress failed to paralyse 
the Government ; but the above figures proved 
eloquently the ever-growing effectiveness of the 
movement. 

It is for this reason that though Government 
had armed itself with such drastic powers as the 
Ordinances gave it, it was not able to restore peace 
to the country. Even when more than a year had 
passed since it launched the repressive policy, it had 
to go on its knees to the legislatures for the enactment 
of new laws embodying the various provisions of the 
Ordinances. Unfortunately for it, in no legislature 
could it receive the support of a majority of the 
elected members. The new laws were passed with 
the support of the bulging ofiicial blocs. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE COMMUNAL AWARD 

^IjrOR carrying out their reactionary plans 
C® against Indian aspirations the Tory politi- 
cians mainly relied on Moslem communalists, 
the more pliable amongst the Indian Princes 
and some hypocrites amongst Indian Liberals 
who said one thing to the British and another 
to the Indians. We have already said something 
about the Liberals and Indian Princes. In order 
to finally win over the Moslems and some of 
the minorities, the Prime Minister announced 
in August the British Cabinet’s communal 
proposals, mis-named Communal Award. But 
the “ Award ” satisfied none except the British 
reactionaries and those of the Moslems who 
had sold their ‘ souls ’ to the British imperia- 
lists. The Christians condemned the so-called 
“ Award ” in as strong a language as possible, the 
Sikhs were exasperated, and the Depressed Classes 
disowned it soon afterwards. Even the Moslem 
Communalist organisations like Khilafat, Jamiat- 
ul-Ulema, Ahrars, Shia Conference and about thirty 
other 'associations repudiated the proposals that 
were adumbrated to win them over. 
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The Montagu Chelmsford Report strongly con- 
demned communal electrorates. It said : 

They are opposed to the teaching of history, they 
perpetuate class divisions, stereotype existing relations, 
and are a serious hindrance to the development of the 
self-governing principle.*’ 

* ♦ * * # 

Division by creeds and classes means the creation 
of political camps organised against each other, and 
teaches men to think as partisans and not as citizens ; 
and it is difBcult to see how the change from the system 
to national representation is ever to occur. The British 
Government is often accused of dividing men in order to 
govern them. But if it unnecessarily divides them at the 
very moment when it pt of esses to start them on the road to 
governing themselves, it will find it difficult to meet the 
charge of being hypocritical or short-sighted. We regard 
any system of communal electorate, therefore, as a very 
serious hindrance to the development of the self-govern- 
ing principal.” 

Notwithstanding these clear views, the Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford Reforms divided Indians into 
Hindus, Moslems and Sikhs. This time the Prime 
Minister pushed the wedge still further. The Chris- 
tians, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and the Depressed 
Classes were also given separate electorates. How 
could a nation so divided and sub-divided put for- 
ward in future a claim to national Independence ? 

One part of the Communal proposals received 
special attention from Mahatma Gandhi. When in 
England he saw how eflForts were being made to 
divide the Hindus amongst themselves by separating 
the Depressed classes from the caste Hindus. To 
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defeat this wicked move, Mahatmaji challenged 
the British statesmen that if they persisted in their 
course, he would resist them with his life. From 
behind the prison bars he again and again warned 
the responsible authorities of his determina- 
tion to resist the attempt with the utmost strength 
he possessed. The Tory Cabinet, drunk with the 
power the number of its supporters in the Parlia- 
ment gave it, cared not a straw for what Mahatmaji 
said. 

But Mahatmaji could not take things lying 
down even if he were shut up behind tbe prison 
walls. On the 20th of September, 1932, he 
declared the now historical fast. Even men like 
Ambhedkar whose anti-Hindu and anti-Indian 
activities had become notorious, were obliged to 
stop the suborned propaganda against Mahatmaji. 
The British Government had to bow down. Within 
a week of the fast, the Communal ** Award” was 
modified and the axe designed to cut the Hindus 
into two broken. 

Some short-sighted people regarded Mahatmaji’s 
action as a communal move. Mahatmaji has 
declared it many times that he is a Hindu ; he 
has never denied his love of Hinduism as 
one of the guiding forces that inspire his 
life and conduct. But his love of Hinduism 
embraces equally the love and service of all 
other "'communities. In his readiness to sacrifice 
his life for the Untouchables he showed his love not 
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only for the Hindus but for the whole of the depres- 
sed humanity. The Indian untouchables represent the 
depressed classes all the world over. Untouchability 
i n the wider sense of the term is not confined to 
India ; America and Europe are as much infected 
with it, though not in such an ugly manner, as 
India. 

The present form of untouchability in India is 
almost as old as the hills. Many an Indian reformer 
have tried to remove it but with little success. 
Gandhiji, and with him the Congress, were diligently 
working to uproot the evil. But this “Award” of 
an enlightened Government wanted to undo all that 
and perpetuate untouchability in India perhaps for 
ever. Gandhiji’s fast in one stroke subverted the 
whole plot. Caste Hindus were never before so 
alive to their duty in this direction as after the fast. 

India is bound to get freedom ; if not immedi- 
ately, certainly in the near future. But for 
Gandhiji’s supreme sacrifice no body could have said 
the same thing about the uplift of the Untouchables. 
If the new impulse succeeds in freeing millions 
of Depressed Hindus from the curse of untouchability 
and the consequent poverty and degradation, 
Gandhiji should be regarded to have done more for 
humanity than even the winning of political Swaraj 
for India. 

The Communal “Award” had to be withdrawn at 
least as far as the Harijans or the Depressed Classes 
were concerned. The other Indian communities 
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are hammering'at it ; it is sure to be blown up 
sooner or later. 

As has already been said it was wrong to 
suppose that it has satisfied even the Moslems. 
The best mind of Islam was as much against it 
as that of any other community. It was for this 
reason that the services of Sir PazI-i-Hussain had 
to be commissioned to give it life. Below are 
given a few extracts from a letter which this 
gentleman had to issue to Moslem leaders to secure 
their support for the “ Award.” 

When the letter was issued Sir PazI-i-Hussain 
was the member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
and Service rules forbade him from all such propa- 
ganda. Though questions were asked in the 
Assembly about these unconstitutional activities, the 
Punjab knight was none the worse for it.The extracts 
themselves, and the circumstances in which this 
letter was circulated throw further light on the 
understanding arrived at between certain sections 
of the Moslem community and the representatives 
of the Tory diehards in India. 

Among others the circular latter contained the 
following gems : — 

” Moslems should decide to stand by Government, 
but do nothing to express this decision ”. 

The Prime Minister’s annonncement gives the 
Moslmns a position to which they could not have 
aspired* ’’ 

The annonncement makes a distinct advance of 
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Moslems’ rights It is distinct and brilliant ; 

effective against Mahasabha. Sikhs, Congress and 
Liberals.” 

But let us go to the main arguments given in 
the circular, According to it. — 

“The Award is : — 

1. From the Hindu point of view : — 

(t) Mode of representation, seperate. 

(it) Principle governing weightage substant. 

(Hi) Extension of seperate representation to Euro- 
peans in all provinces, to Anglo-Indians for the 
6rst time and to Indian Christians probably in 
all provinces. 

(to) Seperate representation of Depressed Classes 
for first time. 

“On these four points the Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Congress have been over-ruled. 

2. From the Moslem point of view : — 

(f) Mode of representation, fully considered. 

(it) Minority Provinces, weightage principle fully 
considered. 

(Hi) Actual percentage of weightage allowed, on the 
whole satisfactory. In this connection it should 
be remembered that the percentage now ob- 
tained over the whole council gives a larger 
number of Moslem members than would have 
been the case if the old Lucknow Pact percen- 
tage had been allowed on general constituencies 
alone. 

(fv) For the Frontier Province the constitution 
provides for the elimination of nomination both 
of officials and non-officials. This^is very great 
step in advance within a few months of the 
introduction of the reforms. 

(v) The Punjab, on the whole quite satisfactory. 

(vi) Bengal, unsatisfactory. 

“The following points should be borne in mind: — 

(a) The present position of Moslem representatioir 
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is nearly 32 per cent of non-official members ; 
in the proposal it will be above 48. 

(6) The present position of Hindu representation 
is over 50 per cent. It has been reduced to 
below 39. 

(c) At present European representation is nearly 
12 per cent. 

(d) Communal representation in the Bengal Legis- 
lature will be Moslem 48’4, Christians 13 
(of which Europeans 10. Anglo-Indians 2, 
Christians 1) and Hindus 38*6. This is not 
very bad, though it is undoubtedly an injus- 
tice to Moslems and they lose both the princi- 
pal and prestige in Bengal thereby. It should, 
however, be remembered that in this matter 
they have against them not only the Hindus 
but also the Europeans. They have also to 
consider that the Europeans constitute a casting 
vote and Moslems by fighting the Hindus and 
the Europeans will be throwing the Europeans 
into Hindu arms. 

"*To sum up, the announcement is quite satisfactory 
except with reference to Bengal. 

‘‘3. Hindus, Congress and Sikhs are violently opposed 
to the announcement and will do their best to undo it. The 
announcement can stand or fail as a whole. If any action 
on the part of the Moslems can be expected to result in 
altering representation from 48*4 to 51, so can the Sikhs 
expect to get Moslem representation from nearly 53 per 
cent reduced to say 48 in the Punjab. The announcement 
Stands or fails as a whole. It does not improve the posi- 
tion of any community in India except of the Moslems ; 
therefore it is not in the interest of any community to 
make it effective as it is in the interest of the Moslem 
Community. In 3ther words does this announcement 
improve the Moslem position as compared with present, 
or does it make it worse ? And is there any possibility of 
the Hindus, or Congress or any other institution giving 
the Moslems better terms than are contained in this 
announcement. 
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Aa effort should undoubtedly be made to remedy the 
Bengal constitution. How can this be done ? 

{a) Will the Hindus hold Congress or Congress 
hold the Hindus? No. We can try and ask the 
pro'Congress Jatniat-ul -Ulema and Congress 
Moslems to consider this. 

[b) What are the actual figures ? European gets 
13 per cent and the remaining is divided 
between Hindus and Moslems on a population 
basis. Thus special constituencies are alto- 
gether ignored. Therefore, unless European 
representation is reduced from 13 to 10, it is not 
possible to secure the Moslem objectives. This 
action is not practical politics at this stage of 
the problem. 

(c) Try negotiations with the Europeans. There 
is little chance of success as His Majesty's 
Government cannot alter an item relating to 
Bengal without upsetting the whole thing 
throughout India. 

**Tbere is, howel^er, one way in which efforts can be 
made. Bengal is to have an Upper House. Now that 
special interests have been generously provided in the 
Lower House, there should be no special interests in the 
Upper House and representation to Moslems should be 
guaranteed on a population basis and the responsibility 
of Government to the Legislature should be to both 
Houses and not one. This presents a fair chance of 
success. 

What is the alternative ? The Civil Disobedience 
movement of Congress ? What form can it take in this 
case ? If against Government surely it will not be look- 
ed at sympathetically either by Hindus or^by Europeans; 
therefore Moslem action will be strictly isolated, violent- 
ly opposed by both and both would like Government to 
cancel the whole arrangements.’* 

It may be noted here that Mahatma Gandhi pre- 
sented to the Round Table Conference a Communal 
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formula that had been devised by the Congress 
Working Committee. The formula had the support 
of all the Indian Nationalists, Hindus, Moslems, 
Sikhs and Christians. But it was rejected by the 
British Cabinet and its supporters in the Conference 
on the ground that it had not the support of all 
Indians. “The Communal Award of the Cabinet” 
had no support anywhere ; not only the Nationalists 
but even the communalists did not like it. Even 
the Moslem reactionaries could be won over only 
after such underhand and shady methods as Sir 
Fazl-i-Hussain’s circular revealed. 

This is how the reactionaries desired to solve 
the communal tangle. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


THE THIRD CONFERENCE 

PART from the irreconcilable attitude of the 
new British Cabinet towards the Congress, the 
new reactionary orientation of the British Indian 
policy was also evident from the attitude of Sir 
Samuel Hoare and his associate towards the 
Liberals. In June 1932 the Secretary of State issued 
a statement completely reversing the Round Table 
Conference plan and reverting to the Simon 
Commission methods. He declared that no more 
meetings of the Round Table Conference were to be 
held and that those whom the Government desired 
to invite to represent the Indian view-point would 
have no other status but that of supplicants before 
a committee of the Parliament wich was finally to 
decide about India’s political advance. 

This was too much even for the spineless 
Liberals. They protested and fulminated at the 
insult offered to them after the Congress had left 
the field. Sir Samuel Hoare tried to quibble 
away the diflSiculty, but as it was thought necessary 
to secure the support of the Liberals against the 
Congress, a sort of compromise had to be arrived at. 
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Though it seemed that Sir Samual had to eat 
humble pie, yet the results of the Third Round 
Table Conference clearly showed that he had yielded 
only in appearance. Substantially he was able to do 
about the same as he had originally proposed- The 
final proposals about the new constitution were not 
arrived at by the Conference but by the British 
ministers over the heads of the Conference delegates. 
Andithese proposals were submitted to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee who, under Parliamentary 
conventions, had no power to make any substantial 
changes in the proposals adumbrated by the 
Cabinet. The show of arriving at an independent 
decision after consulting Indian opinion was to be 
kept up, but it was not difficult to see that the 
Tory Government had made up its mind to dis- 
regard all Indian representations and to stick sub- 
stantially to the Simon plan. 

The Third Round Table Conference was 
summoned under peculiar circumstances. The idea 
was to push through the new constitution and make 
it a fait accompli before the Tory Government could 
be thrown over by progressive forces in England. 
Indians may or may not like the new constitution, 
it was to be pushed down their throats even against 
their wishes. If nothing else, it would create in the 
country two parties: those who wanted to work the 
constitution, good, bad or indifferent ; and those 
who did not. The work of fighting those who had 
still any spirit of freedom left in them was to be 
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entrusted to those who were to be won over by fat 
salaries and empty titles. 

The first two Conferences may or may not be 
called Round Table ones ; but this third could in no 
sense be described as such. In fact in one of his semi- 
forgetful, or perhaps ungenerously frank, moments. 
Sir Samal had informed the Liberals that after the 
Congress had left the Conference it had no right to 
claim the character of a discussion amongst equal 
parties. But he soon saw the mistake of his 
pronouncement. The pose of a Conference could 
prove useful at least for general publicity. What- 
ever was to be finally decided was to be done by the 
Tory Government on its own responsibility, the 
opinions of the Round Tablers were to have the 
same weight as those of dancing animals in a circus 
ring. The sham structure had some propaganda 
value. Why then sweep it off ? It was due to the 
realisation of this idea that the same Sir Samuakwho 
was so supercilious about the position of the Indian 
delegates in the beginning of the Conference, 
became so eloquent about them towards the end. 
Prom beggars, as they really were, the Indian 
delegates to the Third Conference were lifted by 
him in his closing oration to the heights of the 
Round Tablers of King Arthur. The sublime and 
ridiculous were seldom before so intermixed. 

In no sense of the word could the Third Con- 
ference be called a Round Table Conference ; it was 
not a Conference of equals. It was round only in 
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one sense. Like the proverbial Indian oil-mill ass it 
went round and round without making any advance. 
It started, though not in name but certainly in spirit, 
with the Simon Commission proposals and it ended 
with the same. 

Not only was the Congress view not repre- 
sented, even the representatives of the British 
Labour Party were excluded. Tae Labour 
Party had nominated Professor Lees Smith and 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn to represent it on the Con- 
ference. But as the views of these gentlemen were 
not palatable to the Tories, they were refused 
admission ; it was feared that they might create a 
split in the British delegation. A split in Indian dele- 
gation was necessary and was canvassed for, but it 
could not be tolerated amongst the British delegates. 
Just as the Congress had to leave the Conference, the 
Labour Party was likewise forced to do the same. 

The personnel of the Third Round Table 
Conference consisted of all ‘SAFE’ men. To keep 
India in the grip of British imperialism and Indian 
bureaucracy, the nomination of only pliable persons 
could be allowed. Even the President of the Liberal 
Federation and the nominees of the Hindu Maha- 
sabha were not invited. It was the Irish tragedy 
once more. Third rate Cosgraves were bought over; 
De Valera was ignored. With what results ? 

The Congress and the Labour party could not be 
trusted ; nor could they be deceived by specious 
words and pleasant equivocation. It was wise to 
keep them at a safe distance. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE NEW REFORMS 

flTHE net result of the Third Conference was the 
^ White Paper embodying the Cabinet’s decisions 
as regards Indian Reforms. All the powers which 
give a people the status of a free nation were re- 
served for the Governor General. He was to be 
appointed by the King and was to be the absolute 
lord of all what he thought was worth his 
attention. Finance, Foreign Affairs and Defence 
were holy departments ; Indian Ministers were 
to be kept at arm’s length like so many un- 
touchables ; they dare not enter the sacred 
precincts. Who the booby was to be selected as 
the chief priest in the official hierarchy, Indiain 
were to have no voice. In recent times in no civ-d 
lized country any one person was ever endowed 
with such vast and absolute authority. Perhaps we 
are wrong ; the Czar in Russia and the Sultan in 
Turkey had powers somewhat similar to those now 
desired to be vested in the Viceroy of India. But 
history was jealous of such powers and had its own 
way with such autocrats. 

In a recent speech at Birmingham Mr. Neville 
Chaml>erlain said that the British Government had 
done their best to surround the Reforms with all 
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“safe-guards which the wit of man could devise.” It is 
only such as are blind to facts, those who would not 
see what is going on in the world, who could believe 
that such proposals would check or pacify the 
advancing tide of Indian Nationalism. 

That the Tory politidans were not playing 
straight was made clear even by their own sup- 
porters. When I/ord Willingdon just referred in 
one of his speeches in India to Dominion Status as 
the goal of Indian advancement, Mr. Churchill 
wrote ; — 

“This is merely another example of the Government’s 
duplicity on this question. Repeatedly they have extend- 
ed airy promises to India, and then explained them away 
in England. An intricate and double deceit is being 
practised upon the British and the Indian peoples. When 
Parliament re-assembles Sir Samuel Hoare will be called 
upon to explain why the Viceroy should encourage those 
illusory hopes in India when we have been repeatedly 
assured that nothing has yet been decided.” 

That the Reforms were nothing but illusory was 
patent to everybody who had cared to study them.Sir 
Thompson, a retired Indian official, who was well- 
known for his reactionary policy in India and who 
has now turned a great supporter of the new 
Reforms, thus argued with men like Churchill 
who were opposed to any Reform in the Indian 
constitution : — 

“And what is the extent of the responsibility which 
the White Paper proposes to transfer at the centre ? The 
diehards will tell you that everything is being handed 
over, that is their copyright phrase; by a stroke of the pen 
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the Government will establish full fledged democracy. 
What do you think of this full-fledged democracy ? The 
Ministers will have the spending of 20 to 25 per cent, of 
the Central Revenues. They will not control Defence and 
foreign affairs which will be under the Governor-General. 
They will not without the Governor-Generars permission 
be able to touch those thorny subjects of currency and 
exchange. They will not have the control of payments 
on account of loans, the pay of the principal services or 
their pensions, and they will not have the administration 
of the Railways. They will not be able to amend the 
constttut|ett'and if they menace the interests which are 
to be specially committed to the Governor-General’s 
charge^ they will find that he has ample resources of 
persuaslbli and of power to protect them. Can you 
wonder that while the die-hards talk of complete surrender 
their Congress allies in India should exclaim that the 
concessions made by the White Paper are not worth 
having ?” 

Much was said in praise of the Provincial 
Autonomy that the Reforms were supposed to allow. 
But those with eyes could see that it was all a 
farce. Under the cloak of protecting the minorities 
and maintaining law and order, Provincial Governors 
were endowed with autocratic powers. Just as in the 
Centre, Moslem politicians played the part of commu- 
nal reactionaries ; Hindu and Sikh communalists 
were used for the same role for keeping the Provinces 
down. Moslem delegates to the Conference could not 
tolerate responsibility in the Centre because Hindus 
were in majority there ; the Hindu and Sikh dele- 
gates, in retaliation, could not tolerate responsibility 
in the provinces because in some of them the Moslem 
were in a majority. All the real power was to remain 
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in the hands of the bureaucracy. No stage was ever 
set in a more clumsily clever manner to achieve this 
object than the third Round Table Conference which 
resulted in the White Paper Scheme. 

The British politicians rejected completely the 
Indian demand for freedom. Indians wanted to be 
in their homes what other nations were in theirs. 
This was denied. The scheme as devised by. the 
Tories dealt with certain political reforms aiming at 
associating some more Indians with the British in the 
administration of the country. But political fefotms 
should be judged not as much from the view*point 
of the inclusion of a few more Indians in the higher 
grades of Indian services as from the point of view 
of their benefit to the masses for whose sole welfare 
an administration of a country should be run. True, 
there is a school of politicians who judge the reforms 
from the point of what more power some of the 
Indians get in the administration of the country. 
For an Indian nationalist this could not form the 
criterion to help his judgment ; for him it matters 
little whether it is a Chhattari or a Hailey at the 
helm of affairs. He would judge an administration 
not from a personal or a racial point of view, but 
from the point of view of the good of the masses. 

It "certainly would tickle our racial vanity if the 
reins of power in India were in the hands of a 
Sapm instead of a Willingdon, but that sort of 
racial prejudice does not form part of a Congress* 
man’s mental equipment. It is these invidious racial 
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distinctions which in the form of aggressive nation- 
alism have so brutalised the European nations. 
More than three-fourths of the wars of the last two 
thousand years were due to these racial and national 
prejudices. None of Gandhi’s followers could make 
these prejudices as the measuring rods for defining 
the worth of a political measure. For him the main, 
if not the only, criterion to judge political reforms 
by was their value in the uplift of the masses. 

The proposed reforms inTserably failed from 
this view-point. About three-fourths of the people of 
votablc age were still to remain without a vote. 
There was an overwhelming demand not only from 
the Hindus but also from Muslims to enfranchise the 
whole of the adult population of India. But this 
almost united demand of the Indian nation was 
turned down on the flimsy plea of technical or ad- 
ministrative difficulties. To enfranchise the whole 
of the adult population in India does mean great 
difficulties. But when it is said that the difficulties 
are insurmountable, it betrays a sheer lack of the 
sense of duty. To deprive the dumb millions of 
their only weapon to improve their lot is a crime of 
which the penalty is ofen too great. 

The legislatures were to be -over-stuffed with 
llie representatives of the Princes, landlords and 
rich merchants. These classes were to be given 
weightage far beyond their numbers. The future 
government of the country was thus to be not of 
the masses but of certain classes. The spirit of 
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moral bankruptcy was the motive force that lay 
behind the reforms. The continuance of the serfdom 
of the masses was bound to provoke the spread of a 
class war in India which might prove her further 
ruin. 

The reforms as conceived by the Tory states* 
men were also harmful from another point of view. 
These were to prove more burdensome for the 
masses than was the case with the system in vogue. 
The new reforms were calculated to make Indian 
administration more costly and less efficient than 
before. The poor peasant who paid the bulk of the 
Indian taxes was asked to pay much more for the 
new White Elephant than he could afford. It was 
admitted that a few more Indians could occupy 
respectable positions in the future government of 
the country. It may also be admitted that in certain 
spheres the government of the country was to be 
more responsible to Indian opinion than before. 
But these new gifts were to prove beneficial only 
to a few persons and a few classes ; the poor man, 
the man behind the plough and the spindle, had only 
to pay for such a gift and remain silent 

The proposed system of government could bring 
no relief to the heavily burdened masses. They were 
adced to pay more for maintaining departments that 
had little or no constructive value. Even under the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms there was left little 
money for the nation*building departments * 
under the new regime the money available for 
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the good of the people was proportionately to 
be still less. 

It should not be thought that those who condemn- 
ed the proposed reforms admired the past system* 
The best part of many an Indian politician’s life was 
spent in fighting against it. But no sensible person 
could believe in half-hearted changes. These do 
more injury to the masses than good. The old one 
man’s rule, when you had to pay to one person whereas 
now you were asked to pay for six for doing the 
same job, was certainly not so bad as these recurring 
editions of a hybrid system. There is no half-way 
house between democracy and autocracy. India 
must have a democratic government ; in that alone 
lies her salvation. But if she is unable yet to get it, 
it should rest satisfied with autocrcy both in spirit 
and form. India can ill-afibrd to toy with schemes 
that look democratic in form but are autocratic in 
spirit. We are asked to pay for the paraphernalia 
of a spurious kind of democracy without any title to 
its advantages. Should not then one ask in all 
seriousness, “Save us from our benefactors”? 

The Indian masses could derive very little 
benefit from the new scheme. As long as India 
was to serve as a pawn in the Imperial game, 
Indian administration must remain a costly affair. 
To dress it into democratic trappings is to make it 
still more expensive for the half-starving poor. It 
is only when the Indian masses are enfranchised, it' 
is only when they get power to decide about the 
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strength and emoluments of the public services, that 
the Indians can benefit by a democratic form of 
government. Otherwise all this parade of costly 
reforms is a cruel joke. 

The British politicians tried by these reforms 
to appease a certain class of political agitators in 
India. They wanted to buy over this class by offer- 
ing them new opportunities and new positions. 
But the new reforms meant no good to the man in 
the street. These reforms meant nothing to him 
but the addition of extra weight to the one already 
hanging round their neck. It can be no satisfa- 
ction to him to find that the colour of the new 
weight was to be black in place of the white. 

The value of the reforms could be tested by the 
following questions : Would Indian masses get 
more and better food as a result of these reforms ? 
Would they get better shelter to protect them and 
their children from cold, rain and sun ? Will they 
get adequate medical aid when ill ? Not for once, 
nowhere in these proposals, one could find a reply 
in the affirmative to these questions. The reply 
rather was “ If you want to flirt with democracy you 
should pay for it, even with your life-blood.” 

The new reforms reminded one of the old Indian 
story of a gentleman who had a waiter tn get him 
from the bazar one seer of milk every night before re- 
tirement! The milk cost him only one anna for the 
seer, (the story relates to the pre-British times) .One day 
the gentleman suspected that the servant mixed water 
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with the milk and saved something out of the price 
paid. He asked another servant of his to ac- 
company the old man so that the milk might not be 
adulterated. The old servant was as frank as dis- 
honest. He told the guard that he used to save 
one pice every day out of the purchase of milk and 
put the necessary quantity of water in it to make up 
for the deficiency. He now wanted to know from 
the guard whether he would like to share with him 
half and half of the pice he saved or he had any 
other proposal to make. The guard was a respect- 
able person. He could not agree to receive only 
half a pice ; he suggested that both should get one 
pice each and let the water do the rest. 

The gentleman saw that the quality of the 
milk instead of improving had further deteriorated. 
He put another guard to watch the doings of the 
other two. The old eervants were much perturbed but 
the new guard came to their rescue. He turned down 
the proposal that three men should share the two 
pice formerly saved. The milk in future was to 
cost only one pice ; there was sufficient water on 
earth to make up for the loss in quantity. 

The worried gentleman had to put another man 
to see that he got good value of the money he paid. 
The three old servants were now in a real fix ; they 
saw that now they must divide three pice into four 
shares, a contingency which certainly was not to 
their liking. The proposal was also not to the 
taste of the new guard. He was a man of coura43;e. 
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He demanded his full share, one pice, and asked 
the others also to get their full share, each of them 
one pice, and leave it to him to deal with the 
master. 

The fourth man went to the market all alone 
and asked the milk-man to give him some cream to 
be shown to his master as a sample. Having got 
the cream, he waited outside the master’s room. 
When informed that the master was dozing 
on the sofa, he went inside and put the piece 
of cream on the lips of the master who was 
dreaming of the good quality of the milk which 
he should now certainly expect. 

When the gentleman woke up, he asked for 
milk. In Northen India people generally take milk 
before they go to bed. The new guard promptly 
replied that the master had already had milk before 
he went dozing. The master got annoyed and 
threatened that it was all falsehood and a tale. The 
guard ran out, brought a looking glass, and put it 
in front of the angry gentleman. His lips were 
covered with cream. He was wrong ; the new 
guard was really a gem of a man. For once the 
gentleman got pure milk, all cream and no 
water. 

If you want the legislatures enlarged, if you 
want more ministers, if you want new courts and 
new palaces, in short, if you want more Indians 
to be associated with the British in the administra- 
tion of the country, you should pay for it. You 
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should eat less even if already you live on 
starving rations ; you should clothe less even if 
you have no more than a loin cloth to cover your 
naked body ; you should have a smaller house even 
though now you live in a dingy mud hovel ; and 
if you are ill you should die unaided and unattended. 
But you mast pay Indians and foreigners who must 
lord over you for your good. 

It would be untrue to say that under the new 
reforms Indians were given no powers anywhere. 
They were left lot to do ! 

The British Empire has proved a failure. As 
Wells lias said in “ Work, Wealth and Happiness of 
Mankind,'" it was sheer good luck that had favoured 
the British for the last two centuries that gave 
birth to the Empire and saw it grown to manhood. 
But the Empire w.^-s ill administered. The 
Americans revolted against it and were free. 
The Irish went out of it and may at present be 
even plottin,^ against its very existence. The 
Egyptians are restive, and the Indians kick 
every moment against its outermost walls. 

The new American nation has made a good use 
of the ksson from this failure -of the British 
to keep the Empire intact. They have found out 
that to control a community does not necessarily 
mean to take responsibility for administering its 
internal affairs. The Americans now rule almost 
over the whole of Europe without in any way . 
feeling concerned with the wretched details of 
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administration. This dirty work is done by the 
Europeans themselves as hired slaves of the lords 
in the Wall Street. Whenever these new Imperial- 
ists may desire they can build or break any Govern- 
ment in Europe. The Labour Government in 
London, when it proved incv^nvenient, was broken 
by the Wall Streat magnates in a week, and the 
British, the most vain glorious of all European 
nations, had to kow-tow humbly before Wall Street 
Lords and present Baldwin and MacDonald, one 
a conservative of the Conservatives and the other 
an out-and-out Socialist, as hostages for good 
behaviour. 

This new sort of Imperialism has opened to 
some extent the eyes of the British. They too now 
want to govern from outside and leave the fruitless 
task of governing from within to the victims 
of Imperialism themselves. But being congenitally 
dense and habit ridden, the lesson has not yet: 
percolated to any depth below the solid British 
skull. Under the new reforms the British desire to 
leave the collection of revenues and other odd jobs to 
the Indians and keep the power to spend money 
in their own hands. This is in imitation of the 
American Imperialism, a very bad imitation though. 

The British Imperialists cannot yet leave loose 
the reins of Finance, Military, and Foreign Affairs 
from their hands. They feel they would be paraly- 
sed if they do so. The old habit is ingrained in 
their very marrow, and as one addicted to hadaeesh 
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knows that with every draught he is drinking he is 
drinking death, yet mental weakness allows him 
not to throw away the cup, they cannot leave 
from their grasp the departments that are supposed 
lo give them power. 

There is no doubt about it that in certain 
respects the British Imperialists have made good use 
of the experience they have so far gained in the 
art of ruling over others. According to the new 
reforms, much of the dirty work, is to be done by 
Indians themselves. Indians must levy taxes and 
collect money themselves to be spent by the British. 
The British Imperialists should sit at the top even if 
the victim underneath is crushed out of all civilised 
existence. How long it is to continue and what are to 
be the scenes in the final act, is known only to gods. 
The atmosphere is not propitious. 

The British reactionaries have seldom done any- 
thing gracefully. As muddle-headed people, they 
have always muddled in and muddled out. There is 
a ray of hope in this. Perhaps this time niuddle- 
headedness may be replaced by some clear thinking. 
The adversity often brings lucid moments even to 
those who are vanity ridden. The British politimans 
have now reached almost the brink of bankruptcy. 
Many a British public man and specially an important 
group of Labourites have kept their heads cool in this 
storm. They realise that England has fallen on evil 
days. They are trying to educate their country on tihe 
right lines. One may hope that if scuh people ever 
come to power, notwithstanding the pusillanimous 
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policy of the last Labour Government, there may be 
found a reasonable way out of the deadlock between 
Britishers and Indians. 

Under the new constitution the Indian portion 
of the Central Government would be quite weak and 
the ministers shall have no power to lead the country 
to national independence. There is enough material 
in th^ Reforms to rouse provincial jealiousies and the 
jealousy between the provinces and the Centre. It 
is true that efforts are made to organise the Mode- 
rates, Muslims and Maharajas for opposing the 
national demand. It is also true that drastic laws 
tiave already been enacted to deal with the agitation 
that an unsatisfactory constitution is bound to 
provoke. But no body can check the hands of 
time. No nation can remain long under the 
domination of another nation. 

However one might try otherwise, the Provinces 
must realise soon that their own autonomy depends 
upon the freedom of the Central Government from 
all outside restraints. The Moderates are moderate 
only because the national movement for freedom 
demands sacrifices which they cannot make. Their 
moderatism is only a cloak for self-diffidence and 
want of guts, Moslems as a community can never be 
indifferent to the freedom movement.A few amongst 
themi^^and for the matter of that from amongst any 
other community, can be bought at any time and 
often at any price. But Indian Moslems as a 
community can never be opposed to self-rule. 
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Communal fanaticism may now render some of them 
blind to their best interests ; but this can not go on 
for ever. The National Movement is growing slowly 
and steadily amongst Moslems ; a new life is 
pulsating through the bones that seemed dead. 

Many Indian Princes have more grievances 
against the bureacracy than has any other 
Indian community. Their pose of “loyalty” is 
only skin deep. At present they cannot afford 
to express their mind. Sir Prabha Shankar Pattani, 
whose knowledge of the mind of the Princes is 
unrivalled, recently said that owing to the condi- 
tions through which India was passing no Indian 
could speak out his mind. This statement may or 
may not apply to all Indians, but it certainly applies 
to the Indian Princes. The fate of Baroda, Holkar, 
Alwar, Nabha and Bharatpore has terrorised most 
of the Princes into abject submission. 

The black sheep amongst the Princes have 
agreed to play as tools in the hands of the opponents 
of Indian freedom only to save themselves from the 
threat of exposure of their misdeeds. But the Princes 
as a class cannot willingly transgress the dictates of 
conscience as regards their duty to the motherland. 

The efforts of those of the reactionary bureaucrats 
in India and their supporters in England who want 
to use some of the Indian Princes as an impedi- 
ment in the way of the establishment of a Free 
Indian State are bound to fail. When once the 
Federation comes into being, even those who have 
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brought the Indian Princes in the constitutional 
struggle so that the pace of the movement for Indian 
, nationalism be slowed down and checked, will be 
‘ surprised. When the Indian Princes come to rub 
shoulders with the Indian Nationalists and when 
they themselves assume responsibility for running 
a democratic constitution, their outlook is bound to 
chapge. 



CHAPTER XXIX 


SUSPENSION OF CIVIL RESISTANCE 

the early months of 1 933, after more than a 
year had passed since the declaration of Civil 
Disobedience, the movement reached its lowest 
ebb. Not the Ordinances, nor any unauthorised 
repression killed it ; it relapsed into a hybemating 
condition because of the cyclic changes of time and 
season.Mass movements,however well organised,how- 
ever well led, however well based on genuine griev- 
ances, cannot go on for ever at the same pitch. 
Masses like the waves of the sea always move for- 
ward, rising and falling. 

It was a common cry during the Civil Disobedi- 
ence Movement that if Indians came forward in 
sufficient numbers, Swaraj could be had in one 
year. The psychological effect of such a cry was 
that whenever the movement tended to go beyond 
a year, Indian forces generally felt tired. The 
Congress workers had not generally so arranged 
their affairs that they could go on with the struggle 
if it required sacrifices and sufferings in an intensive 
form for a longer period than what was told to them 
in the beginning. 
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There were some other factors of minor impor- 
tance which also helped to weaken the movement. As 
has already been explained, the Harijan movement 
started by Gandhiji in an intensive form as a reply to 
the Communal“Award”was unexceptionable both as 
to its origin and as regards its conduct. But, as some 
times even good things produce bad by-products, 
it had some deteriorating effect not only on the Civil 
Disobedience Campaign but also on the Non-co- 
operation movement in general. Many of the Civil 
resisters seeing Mahatmaji’s life in jeopardy thought 
it necessary to devote their attention to the Harijan 
work at the expense of political work. For others it 
became an easy, though unconscious, excuse to leave 
the field that required greater sacrifices than the 
work amongst the Untouchables. 

Mahatmaji’s efforts to get a law passed removing 
legal difficulties in opening Hindu temples to the 
Untouchables, had also a disastrous effect on Non-co- 
operation mentality. Civil Disobedience and Non- 
co-operation required boycott of the Councils ; but 
here in the midst of the Campaign, Government 
aid was sought for a reform which by many was 
regarded as unimportant and by others as unavail- 
able. Had Mahatmaji been free, he might have met 
with success all objections raised against this extra- 
ordinary step. But he was not free, and no body 
could justify the new position. 

On 8th may 1933 Mahatmaji went on a fast ior 
. private reasons. A few days later, he was released by 
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Government for reasons of health. After his release 
Mahatmaji suspended Civil Disobedience for three 
months and called a conference at Poona to chalk out 
programme for the future. The party that felt tired 
and wanted the movement to be stopped was very 
vocal. The vote of the conference was in favour 
of continuing the movement unless there was some 
understanding with the Government, but those who 
were of this view had soon to go to jail or could 
not publicly defend their position owing to the rule of 
Ordinances; the press and the platform were not 
available to them. The other party, ^ which naturally 
had Government support as regards facilities for 
propaganda, distorted the facts and did their best to 
mislead public opinion. 

Mahatmaji and members of the Working Com- 
mittee present in the Conference had also decided 
to replace Mass Civil Disobedience by Individual 
Civil Disobedience. It was believed that, under the 
new circumstances created by the Ordinance rule, the 
latter would prove more eflFective. This required 
a lot of explaining. But Mahatmaji was soon sent 
back to prison,and with him those who could defend 
or explain to the country the- new decision. The 
people were left in confusion. This also had the 
effect of weakening a movement that was already 
growing weak. 

Still later, in August 1933, Mahatmaji had to 
come out of the jail because he threatened to fast 
unto death if he was not given the necessary facilities 
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for Harijan work; and the Government, instead of 
giving him the required facilities, released him when 
it was considered that his life was in danger. 
Mahatmaji started his fast on the 16th of August and 
he was released on the 23rd. He now decided that 
instead of being a party to a cat and mouse game for 
which the Government seemed to have decided, he 
should not take any part in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement until the period of his sentence was over. 
Lt was indeed hard for the movement to regain any 
> strength when, though for very valid reasons, the 
general was unable to lead it. 

Mahatmaji was going round the country doing 
Harijan work, and the Civil Disobedience Movement 
was dying down slowly and slowly. Mahatmaji 
could not have felt happy over such a state of affairs, 
in fact, in his statemeinent of the 14th September, 
1933, suspending all political work for himself for 
one year, he had stated : — 

“This self-imposed restraint is a bitter cup. When 
I said at my trial after the arrest that to remain outside 
and be a helpless witness of the devastating and demora* 
lising effect of the Ordinance rule was an unbearable 
agony, I stated the simple unvarnished fact. That agony 
is no less today than it was on August 4th. But I must 
bear it.” 

Mahatmaji’s mental state could be likened to 
that of a bigamist who loves both his wives with 
equal dp votion. As the leader of the Civil Disobe- 
dience movement the country looked to him for 
guidance and help, but his obligations towards 
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the Harijan movement debarred him from all active 
political -work. His was indeed a very difficult posi- 
tion, but there seemed no way out of it. 

On the other side those who wanted to go to 
the legislatures were growing more and m'^re 
vocal. After their defeat in Poona they organised 
themselves into a party and threatened to pursue 
their programme even against the wishes of the 
Congress. They not only pressed for their own pro- 
gramme, they also pressed for the withdrawal 
of the Civil Disobedience Movement. As long as 
the Civil Disobedience Movement continued, even 
though nominally, there was no chance for the 
Congress organisations to function, and as long as 
the Congress organisations did not function 
the chances for these people to succeed at the 
polling booths were meagre. How far all these 
circumstances influenced Mahatmaji directly cr 
indirectly no body can tell, but all of a sudden on 
April 7, 1934, he issued the following statement : — 

*‘This statement owes its inspiration to a personal 
chat with the inmates and associates of the Satyagraha 
Ashram who had just come gut of prison and whom, at 
Rajendra Babu’s instance, I had sent to Behar. More 
especially is it due to a revealing information I got in 
the course of a conversation about a valued companion of 
long standing who was found reluctant to perform the 
full prispn task and preferring his private studies to the 
allotted task. This was undoubtedly contrary to the 
rules of Satyagraha. More than the imperfection of the 
friend, whom I love m^H than ever, it brought home to 
me my own imperfeeinon. The friend said he had thought 
that I was aware of his weakness. 1 was blind. Blindness 
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in a leader is unpardonable. I saw at once that 1 
must for the time being remain the sole representative of 
civil lesistance in action. 

'^During the informal conference week at Poona in 
July last 1 had stated that, while many individual civil 
resisters would be welcome, even one was sufficient to 
keep alive the message of Satyagraha. Now after much 
searching of the heart I have arrived at the conclusion 
that in the present circumstances only one and that myself 
and no other should for the time being bear the respon- 
sibility of civil resistance if it is to succeed as a means of 
achieving Puma Swaraj.^’ 

feel that the masses have not received the full 
message of Satyagraha owing to its adulteration in the 
process of transmission. It has become clear to me 
that spiritual instruments suffer in their potency when 
their use is taught through non -spiritual media. Spiritual 
messages are self-propagating. The reaction of the 
masses throughout the Harijan tour has been the latest 
forcible illustration of what 1 mean. The splendid 
response of the masses has been spontaneous. The 
workers themselves were amazed at the attendance 
and the fervour of vast masses whom they had never 
reached. 


**Satyagraha is a purely spiritual weapon. It may be 
used for what appear to be mundane ends and through 
men and women who do not understand its spirituality, 
provided the director knows that the weapon is spiritual. 
Everyone cannot use surgical instrii^i^ts^'^Mq 
use them if there is an expert behnp3i:;,%^4i^^i 
use. I claim to be a Satyagrahr 
have need to be far more carefj 
who is complete master of his 
ble searcher. The very nature 
precludes the student from 
immediately in front of him. 

“The introspection prompi 
the Ashram inmates has led me^ip^V. conclusion 
must advise all Congressmen 


le expert 


tba 
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for Swaraj as distinguished from specific grievances. They 
should leave it to me alone. It should be resumed by 
others in my life-time only under my direction, unless 
one arises claiming to know the science better than I do 
and inspires confidence. I give this opinion as the author 
and initiator of Satyagraba. Henceforth, therefore, all who 
have been impelled to civil resistance for Swaraj under 
my advice, directly given or indirectly inferred, will 
desist from civil resistance. 1 am quite convinced that 
this is the best course in the interests of India's fight for 
freedom. 

“I am deadly in earnest about this greatest of weapons 
at the disposal of mankind. It is claimed for Satyagraha 
that it is a complete substitute for violence or war. It is 
designed, therefore, to reach the hearts both of the so- 
called “terrorist** and the rulers who se^k to root out the 
“terrorists’* by emasculating the whole nation. But the 
indifferent civil resistance of many, grand as it has been 
in its results, has not touched the heart either of the “ter- 
rorists” or the rulers as a class. Unadulterated Satya- 
graha must touch the hearts of both. To test the truth of 
the proposition, Satyagraha needs to be confined to one 
qualified person at a time. The trial has never been made. 
It must be made now. 

“Let me caution the reader against mistaking Satya- 
graha for mere civil resistance. It covers much more than 
civil resistance. It means relentless search for Truth 
and the power that such a search gives to the searcher 
can only be pursued by strictly non-violent means. 

“What are the civil resisters thus freed to do? If they 
are to be ready for the call whenever it comes, they must 
learn the art and the beauty of self-denial and voluntary 
poverty. They must engage themselves in nation-building 
activities, the spread of Khaddar through personal hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving, the spread of communal unity 
' of hearts by irreproachable personal conduct towards one 
another in every walk of life, the banishing of untouch- 
ability in every shape or form in one’s own person* the 
spread of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks and 
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drugs by personal contact with individual addicts and 
generally by cultivating personal purity. These are 
services which provide maintenance on a poor man’s scale. 
Those for whom the poor man’s scale is not feasible 
should find place in small unorganised inditstries of 
national importance which give better wages. Let it 
be understood that civil resistance is for those who know 
and perform the duty of voluntary obedience to law and 
authority. 

*Tt is hardly necessary to say that in issuing this 
statement 1 am in no way usurping the function of the 
Congress. Mine is mere advice to those who look to me 
for guidance in matters of Satyagraha.” 

The All India Congress Committee met at 
Patna, on May 18 and 19, to consider the new position 
created by this statement. As the people generally 
felt exhausted and wanted some rest, after a dis- 
cussion of two days, the Committee passed the follow- 
ing resolutions : — 

“Having considered the statement dated April 7, 
1934, of Mahatma Gandhi, this Committee accepts his 
recommendation in regard to the suspension of civil 
resistance. 

“Inasmuch as there exists in the Congress a large 
body of members who believe in the necessity of entry into 
the legislatures as a step in the country’s progress to words 
its goal, the All India Congress Committee hereby appoints 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Dr. M. A. Ansari to 
form a Board, with Dr. M. A. Ansari as President called 
the Congress Parliamentary Board consisting of not more 
than twenty -five Congressmen. 

“The Board shall run and control elections of mem- 
bers to the legislatures on behalf of the Congress and shall 
have power to raise, possess and administer funds for carring 
out its duties. 
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‘‘The Board shall be subject to the control of the All 
India Cnngress Committee and shall have power to frame 
its constitution and make rules and regulations from time 
to time for the management of its affairs. The costitution 
and the rules and regulations shall be placed before the 
Working committee for approval, but shall be in force 
pending the approval or otherwise of the Working 
committee. 

**The Board shall select only such Congressmen as 
candidates who will be pledged to carry out in the legis- 
latures the Congress policy as it will be determined from 
time to time.*’ 

Thus ended the Third Campaign of India's 
struggle for freedom. 



CHAPTER XXX 

THE FUTURE STRUGGLE 


^IjltE have narrated in the last chapter the different 
factors that led to the decline of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement. But as already stated all 
these incidents were of minor importance. The 
real cause of the deterioration of the movement was 
the time factor. Indian masses had not yet learnt 
to make necessary sacrifices for a long period ; 
nor was the number of men who came to support 
the movement sufficiently large to force the Govern- 
ment to come to terms in a short period. It was 
due to this that though Mahatmaji had advised the 
suspension of the movement for reasons in which 
the general public had not much faith, his advice 
was readily accepted. 

We have no desire to act the prophet and say how 
things would move in the future. But it is certain 
that political discontent in the country would not go 
unless the Indians come to their own. The idea that 
the policy of repression was successful in killing the 
National Movement or that the introduction of half- 
hearted reforms would satisfy the agitated minds, 
is as fallacious in the case of India as it has proved 
in the case of Ireland. There can be no peace 
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unless Indians feel as free as people in any other 
country. 

The Indian Nationalists took to Non-co-operation 
and Civil Disobedience because it was realized that 
armed revolution was an impossibility and that the 
so-called constitutional agitation was ineffective. 
Non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience could, they 
thought, be effective and were within the reach of 
every Indian. 

The last three waves of the movement have 
shown that though the peasants and other tax- 
payers groan under the burden of the taxes they have 
to pay, they have not yet acquired the strength to 
resist St ?cessfully the -^repressive measures employed 
to exac un-bearable dues. It has also become clear 
that the.! Indian intelligentsia though resentful of 
foreign c )niination, is not prepared to make sacrifice 
on a lar!;e scale involved in the boycott of Govern 
nient ir stitutions like schools, courts, and services. 
The usc of khadi also did not go far enough to be- 
come an effective weapon for acquiring Swaraj. The 
only item of the programme that could create some 
impression on the other side was the boycott of the 
British goods. The Government of India Report for 
the years 1931-32 referred to the strength of the 
boycott movement in the following words. — 

The main cause of the decline was of coarse the 
general one that we have already noticed, the lower 
purchasing power of the Indian consumer. The addi- 
tional cause, the political boycott, applied particularly 
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to cotton pieccRoods, and although the extent of its 
influence is difficult to appraise, some indication is 
afforded by a comparison of the percentage of decline in 
the case of cotton piece-goods with that iti the case of 
other imports. As compared with the year 1929-30, the 
last fairly normal year, the total decline in the value of 
imports of all commodities was 47' 5 per cent. The main 
items in this decline were sugar 61 per cent., machinery 
40 per cent., chemicals and drugs 13 per cent. The 
percentage of decline in the case of cotton manufacture 
however, was as much as 68 per cent. There can be no 
doubt that the political boycott was responsible for at any 
rate a part of the difference of 20 per cent, between the 
fall in cotton manufactures and that in imported articles 
as a whole. 

“ The facts of the boycott are further illustrated by 
the decline in imports from the United Kingdom, 
against which the boycott was mainly directed, as 
compared with other countries. As we have seen, 
imports of cotton twist and yarn fell from 43*9 million 
lbs, in 1929-30 to 31*6 lbs. in the year undef review, 
a decline of 27*3 per cent. The fall in the poundage of 
imports from the United Kindom was 401 per cent, 
whereas from other countries including Japan iKwas only 
17 per cent. The drop in yardage of cotton piVpe-goods 
as compared with 1929 30 was 60 per cent. This^^^com- 
prised a fall in grey goods of 73 per cent, in white gMds 
of 41 per cent and in coloured goods of 54 per cent. 
regards grey goods the fall in imports from the United 
Kingdom reached the enormous proportion of 88 per cent, 
in the case of Japan it was 33 per cent. As regards whit4 
goods the decline in the case of the United Kingdom was 
53 per cent, whereas imports from Japan rose from 14 
million yards id 1929-30 to 60 million yards during the 
year under report. In the case of coloured goods imports 
from the United Kingdom fell by 61 per cent ; Japanese 
imports on the other hand fell by 38 per cant ; but as 
compared with 1930-31 increased by 28 per cent The 
significance of these figures is plain." 
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For activities connected with the boycott of 
British goods about a lakh of persons were impri- 
soned each time the movement was launched. The 
determined efforts of so many men and women 
could shake an Irwin or Benn, but men with views 
like those of Hoare and Willingdon could not be 
dislodged from their position. 

In the immediate future it seems doubtful 
whether the Indian peasantry or intelligentsia would 
come forward to shoulder the responsibilities and 
make the sacrifices that the different items of the 
non-co-operation programme relating to them 
demand. It is true tint Indians have acquired an 
aident desire for freedom, but that desire has 
not yet found an adequate measure of practical 
expressicn. 

To prepare in the near future the peasantry and 
the intelligentsia for all the sacrifices necessarily in- 
volved in the non-co-operation programme seems to 
be a tall order. The only effective and possible 
weapon left is believed to be a whole-hearted boycott 
of the British goods, with help here and there from 
the other items of the programme. The Congress 
so far could bring in the field about a lakh of men 
each time it attempted to force the hands of Govern- 
ment. If the struggle is revived again, it is believed, 
that if the civil resisters could quadruple their 
numbers and carry on the struggle for four years 
instead of one as they have been hitherto doing, 
the victory will be theirs. To create that much of 
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enthusiasm for Swaraj is not an impossibility ; it is 
not even very difficult. But whether the present 
Congress leaders are capable of this or not, only 
time could show. They have a fearless, selfless, 
honest and earnest leader in Gandhiji. How, far they 
can bring success to his tireless eflbrts to make 
India free, lies in their own zeal to follow him. 

The Indian patriots believe that their country 
is at the parting of ways. If India is unable to 
shake her lethargy and make the best use of the 
opportunity afforded to her by Mahatmaji's move- 
ment, she must remain a subject nation for another 
twenty or even forty years. When new times come 
and new generations spring up, they may change 
the present state of affairs by methods new and un- 
known. Otherwise the struggle during the last 
fifteen years has shown that the goal is not very far. 
It is wnthin sight, only Indians must stretch their 
hands to the full. 

The Indian ideal must remain to oppose evil 
by goodness and repression by self-suffering. Maha- 
tmaji’s new position emphasises this point .still 
more strongly than ever before. But to some it 
appears that the spiritual influence of Civil Re.sis- 
unce is subject to the law of diminishing returns. 
H necessary Gandhiji could offer Satyagraha all 
alone. It will be a new experiment. If he succeeds 
it would be quite a miracle. But Gandhiji has 
already worked many miracles. The new life that 
he has infused during the last fifteen years in the 
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dead bones of a nation that has remained in a state 
of political subjection for hundreds of years, is itself 
a miracle of no mean order. But miracles are after 
all miracles ; no nation can depend for its liberty on 
a miracle. To be practical, Indians shall have, how- 
ever regretfully, to come down now and then to a 
little lower level from the ideal that is set before 
them. They shall have sometimes to adopt measures 
like those employed by their opponents against 
them. Civil Resistance shall still be the chief weapon, 
but it may have to he supplemented by other forms 
of patriotic endeavour. 

Self-suffering will still be the badge of the 
Indian patriot, but it may in future l)e used only 
where its effects would be sure. It shall not be wasted 
on unresponsiv'c opponents. If Indians are made 
to suffer, their opponents may not l^e allowed to go 
on doing what they pleased so merrily. 

It is possible that the civil resistance wnll be 
rationalised and made more practical than 
before. Self-suffering may be expected to produce 
proportionate results. The lives of men like Lajpat 
Rai, Moti Lai Nehru, Dass, Sen Gupta and Patel, 
may not in future be wasted for nothing. The move- 
ment will always receive its impulse and momentum 
from Gandhiji’s spiritual ideals, but when once set in 
motion, it would often run as in the past, its own 
natural course. 

Gandhiji’s ideal is an ideal for the whole 
world. But at present it can be reached only by a few. 



A movement run strictly on Mahatmaji's lines, will be 
a movement of a class. But when the masses take it 
up, it must find a lower level to run smoothly and 
effectively The masses are often tempted to pay 
their opponents in the latter’s own coin. The Indians 
shall advance hijjher and higher in the intricacies 
of Satyagraha ; specially so after the dramatic whole- 
some checks as are put in their impetuous way from 
time to time by the author of the movement. But 
that they could ever reach the ideal, or that the 
results would solely be measurable according as they 
are near or at a distance from the ideal, is to believe 
in the existence of an order of things which does 
not exist. It is like the search of a Euclidean 
straight line in an Kinsleinian spherical world. 

Whatever course the future Indian struggle may 
take, one thing is quite clear. After the unwarranted 
display of force by some of the Police and its 
unjustified defence by the ofiicials who ought to have 
known better, it is quite impossible for Indians to 
willingly acquiesce in the present system of Govern- 
ment. Whatever little chance there was of India 
and England presenting a united front in the future 
upbuilding of a l^etter world is almost gone for ever. 
Iron has entered into the souls of Indians, men and 
women; it is impossible for them to have any special 
regard for the present order of thing.s. It was Lord 
Elgin who perhaps in a fit of unsuppressible vanity 
declared that India was won by the sword and by the 
sword it must be held. Later on Sir Robert Horne, 
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a Conservative candidate for the office of the 
Secretary of State for India, frankly supported 
the idea in the words: “ I can neither foresee nor 
contemplate any condition within reasonable 
view in which we would leave India short 
of being beaten to our knees and being driven 
out of it.*’ Mr. Chitrchiirs and Lord Birkenhead’s 
fulttiinations in this connection are too well 
known to require quoting. Whatever one may 
think of the dictum of these worthies, no one could 
accuse them of hypocrisy that was so characteristic of 
the difference between words and deeds of men like 
Reading, Willingdon, Hoare, and Macdonald. But 
the whole of the brood of gods that want to lord it 
over Indians either by brutal frankness or by 
suave diplomacy seem to forget that you can not 
cow down or deceive a people that are prepared 
to suffer for their country to the last man and 
woman. Indians are now out for winning freedom 
for their country, and no earthly power can keep 
them down. Suffering has now become the bread 
of their life. The wheel must turn, and they 
can patiently wait for the turning over. 

It is a blessing that through the ceaseless efforts 
of Mahatma Gandhi the seeds of non-violence have 
gone deep into the soil of the Indian mind.Through- 
out the period stretching beyond a decade, from 1920 
onwards, scarcely a hundered men supporting the 
Government side have been killed by Indians. Of 
these unfortunate victims only about half-a-dozen 
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were British ; and most of the men killed on Govern- 
ment side were killed not by Congressmen, nor even 
by undisciplined mobs but by the members of the 
revolutionary party who in their desperation were 
often as much against the Congress as against the 
Government. India is bound to become free : her 
shackles must be cut through ; but it is now certain, 
the experience of the last fifteen years makes it quite 
evident, that it shall be accomplished through non- 
violent means. In their thoughts and words Indians 
are certainly bitter ; they have not yet been able to 
get over that weakness ; the short training and 
peculiar circumstances are responsible for this defect. 
But in their actions they have learnt by now to 
exercise almost complete self-control. Notwithstan- 
ding all that the interested detractors may say, non- 
violence has come to stay ; and it is bound to win 
through. And this triumph, this victory, will add 
to the glory of India and to the glory of the whole 
human race. 



CHAPTER XXiCI 

FUNDAMENTALS 


^[INDIAN nationalists think that the salvation of 
^the country lies in their own hands ; and it they 
could only stick to Mahatma Gandhi’s methods 
success is sure. In all what they do in future, they 
think, it is absolutely necessary for them to keep in 
view three fundamental points. These are ; — 

1. As much emphasis should be laid on Non- 
violence as on Non-co-operation; 

2. The workers should have confidence in 

themselves ; and 

3. They should be prepared for every sacrifice. 

Signs are not lacking to show that in their 

political training of the last few years Indians have 
largely imbibed the spirit of non-violence, though 
^ with a large majority it is still only skin deep. 
There are men who believe that it is only a sub- 
terfuge to hoodwink the opponents, and that 
ultimately they shall have to use violence for the 
attainment of Swaraj. It should be the duty of 
every Satyagrahi or Civil Revolutionary to remove 
all such ideas from the mind of the masses. 
The Revolutionaries should do their best to 
demonstrate that it is not difficult to dislodge the 
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British iu this country from their pedestal of 
power without using any violence at all ; and 
that in the Indian national struggle, if not from 
the religious point of view at least from that of 
expediency. Non-violence is absolutely a necessity. 

The Civil Revolutionary need not necessarily put 
before the masses that violence is immoral, or that 
by wining the goal through Non-violence Indians will 
put before the world an object lesson never dreamt 
before. In the very nature of things,Indians in gene- 
ral cannot afford to pay much attention to such high 
sounding aims and ideals; but they can be made to 
understand that circumstanced as they are the policy 
of Non-violence is the best. Hatred is sure to beget 
hatred; and the more Indians are violent in 
words or deeds the greater will be the reaction 
against the movement and the greater will be 
the amount of energy required to overcome that 
opposition. If Indians remain non-violent in th^ir 
words and acts the resistance from the other side will 
necessarily be weak.' If by their suffering Indians 
cannot win the sympathy of those against them 
they can certainly win over those of their 
countrymen to their side who yet hesitate and 
stand as neutrals or even work against .them. 

If Indians could eschew violence from the 
agitation, the danger from the cycle of hate and 
contempt which now ■ envelops the rulers and the 
ruled will be much less. When Indians hate the 
British in India, they should not forget 
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that the British belong to a race whose 
qualities of head and heart are not inferior 
to those of any one else in the world. It is a 
misfortune that Indians have to oppose such men 
whose personal character is in many ways so 
lovable. If Indians are the victims of British 
political notions, the British too are the victims of 
circumstances. There are only a few amosgst them 
who really want to put Indians to any trouble for 
the sake of trouble alone ; a great majority of them 
sincerely believe that they are in India for the benefit 
of this country. No doubt they are labouring under 
a delusion, but the delusion is as much the result of 
their own weakness as of the conditions which 
surround them. Some of the Indians, for their own 
selfish ends, have made it a trade to deceive the 
foreigners into the belief that their rule or protection 
is of great advantage to the country. Much of the 
tragedy in India is due to this sort of flattering 
deception ; and deception and ignorance require 
pity and sympathy to dispel them and not hate. 

Indians should also remember that if they 
use violence of any kind against the foreigner who 
stands against their righteous demand, they will be 
easily tempted to use it also against their own coun- 
trymen who happen to differ from them in their views 
about their method of work. This, in the long run, 
will indirectly strengthen the hands of the oppo- 
nents of Indian freedom and weaken the strength of 
their own cause. Self-purification may or may not 
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influence the bureaucrats, but it is sure to add to 
Indian strength. 

W-hen Indians have set their heart against the 
foreign domination and made up their mind to 
become free, it is of no use to abuse the opponents 
or to criticise their actions. Indians should leave that 
unprofitable work to the Librals and others of the 
same profession. For their misery and misfortunes, 
for their shame and disgrace, Indians are as much 
responsible themselves as any one-else. When Indians 
realise their own weakness, when they are suffi- 
ciently strong and manly to do their duty, no one 
in the world will dare stand in their way or 
do them any harm. 

Those few who take delight in persecuting the 
Indian nationalists should also remember that all 
those who are engaged in the national struggle 
have not yet properly imbibed the spirit 
of Mahatma Gandhi, and that there is a limit 
beyond which people in general cannot bear 
tyranny and high-handedness. Indians are as 
much made of flesh and blood as anyone else. 
They too have claws and teeth. ^ Every Satyagrahi 
will do his best to create a perfectly non-violent 
atmosphere, but if untoward incidents happen the 
responsibility shall entirely rest with those who goad 
the people to violence by their mad and indis- 
criminate actions. Those who sow the wind should 
be prepared to reap the whirlwind ; that is what the 
history of indiscriminate repression in Russia, 
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France ainj other countries, where rulers were 
not very careful in their dealings with ' the 
ruled, teaches. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable success which 
the Non-co-operation Movement has achieved, it is 
to be admitted that Indian people in general have 
not yet cultivated the spirit of self-confidence to the 
extent necessary for those who are engaged in an 
open, though peaceful, rebellion against the old 
order of things. Not only is it necessary for success 
that our goal and the path leading to it should be 
clear to us ; it is also necessary that we should 
have faith in ourselves to reach that goal. Oh 
account of repression of centuries Indians as a 
class have be-come forgetful of their strength. 
For such avast country to remain in a politically 
helpless condition is indeed pitiable but 
. the weakness is there. Indians should more and 
more bear in mind that Swaraj is the bitth right 
of every Indian, and that every Indian' has the 
power to attain it; only he needs to have the will to 
do so. 

At the same time, a Civil Revolutionary^ 
should not feel vain and proud as did the early 
. Non-co-operators. In the very word “non-co- 
operation” there seems to be involved a certain 
sort of moral egotism, a sort of I-touch-you-hot 
tendency. Mahatma Gandhi tried to drive out this 
mentality by qualifying his non-co-operation i^itk 
the word non-violent ; but as non-violence Was 
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mostly confined to action and not to words and 
thoughts, political egotism of a certain type automa- 
tically attached itself to the minds of Congressmen. 

A Civil Revolutionary should work in a spirit 
of humility. Past experience should teach hiip 
that it is not in his interest to look dowp 
upon those who are, for one reason or an- 
other, not prepared to go hand in hand with 
him. The best and the only way to acquire Inde- 
pendence is no doubt the way that leads to 
self-preparation and self-reliance but the Satya- 
grahis should no more put obstacles in the way of 
those who want to make use of concessions already 
secured. A Civil Revolutionary should clearly 
realise that today he is not strong enough to discard 
all help from outside his own circle. Whatever 
little help he can get from any source, he must 
welcome that. The pride of doing the work alone, 
the spirit of self-sufficiency should be discarded as 
well as the spirit of diffidecneand helplessne.ss. 

Nooneludian party is strong enough today to win 
freedom by its own isolated efforts. It is, therefore, 
absolutely necessary that all should work, not neces- 
sarily under one banner, but in the spirit of mutual 
help and co-operation. At the present stage of pro- 
gress in the building up of a self-reliant and self- 
dependent nation, we have as much to depend on 
our own efforts as on the sympathy of others. Indian 
nationalists, tvhether No-changers, Swarajists, 

: Liberals, or* Republicans, should, understand once 
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for all that the work of each of them should 
prove helpful and complementry to the work of 
the others; they should in no case work in a spirit of 
antagonism; it means the defeat of the very purpose 
which is so dear to all of them. 

It is natural that the British Imperialists 
should look to the idea of a Civil Revolution 
or Independence with anger. To what move 
ment of freedom have the slave-drivers looked 
with favour anywhere ? Even the movement 
against drink habit was dubbed as seditious. 
Those who have to work for the freedom of a 
country should work straight and without any 
concealment of their design. When they are bound 
to non-violence, when they make up their mind not 
to do anything which might in any way prejudice 
the welfare of humanity, there is no reason why any 
one should fall foul of them ; but if any one does 
the Civil Revolutionaries need not care. If while! 
working for the national uplift suffering falls t<d 
their lot they should gladly welcome it. Thus alone 
shall India rise to her full stature; thus alone shall 
her children be considered free human beings like 
other free people of the world. ^ 

It stirs one’s soul to see people making sacrifices 
cheerfully for the sacred cause of freedom. Thou- 
sands have gone to jail leaving behind relations 
and friends. Many become paupers for supporting 
their country’s cause. The rigors of jail life, the 
inhuman conditions of existence necessarily 
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prevailing in prisons, wreck the lives of many a 
promising youth. But all this and more patriots 
all ov^er the world and in all times bear with heroic 
fortitude. 

When Guru Gobind Singh was scarcely nine 
years old, he urged his father to willingly lay down 
his life in defence of the weak and the innocent. At 
thirty he had to sacrifice his two sons in the battle of 
Chamkaur. In the thick of the fight when one of 
the princes was killed, the other one feeling thirsty 
asked the Guru to get him some water. The father 
replied, ** No water now here ; there on the other 
side of the grave your martyred brother is waiting for 
you with a cup of eternally cold water.** The prince 
obeyed, and laid down his life as bravely as his elder 
brother had done. A little later the Guru heard 
that his remaining two sons, one seven years old and 
the other nine, had been buried alive by the Governor 
of Sirhind, for they had refused to renounce the 
liberty of conscience. A few years later, the Guru 
himself died at the hands of an hired assassin. On 
the death bed, referring to the succession of these 
tragedies he said : — 

“ Father, Thy will be done. I have requited 
the trust that was laid on me.” 

It is in this spirit that Indians should work 
and be prepared for suffering and sacrifice. 



&HAi^TER XXXrt 

HiNDU-MOSLEM REI.ATIONS. 


jfjAF equal importance with Non-violence and the 
spirit of self-sacrifice is the question of Hindu- 
Moslem relations. Each community should under- 
stand that whatever loss may fall to its lot by 
yielding to the unreasonable demands of the other 
community, that so-called loss cannot be greater 
than what it has to bear at present on account of 
foreign domination. 

Of the two great causes of inter-communal 
quarrels political jealousy is more stupid than reli- 
gious intolerance. It is only a very small number of 
Indians who are in any way benefited by the crumbs 
that fall from the tables of the officials ; it is unfor- 
tunate that for these few crumbs educated persons 
of all communities fight like dogs. For selfish ends 
these men drag behind them their own communities 
to fight for them for mean and trivial objects. A 
few posts more or less in some Government depart- 
ment, or a few seats more or a few seats less in some 
Board or Council, produce but an imperceptible 
effect on the poverty or prosperity of the community 
concerned as a whole; but the interested persons so 
exaggerate the value of these posts and seats that 
they scruple not to engender bitterness among their 
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btethreo. The old ideas must soon change. Under 
a responsible Government the officials will neither 
be paid so extravagantly nor will they enjoy the 
' same powers, and privileges as they do now. Only 
those who find themselves otherwise unsuccessful in 
life would then care to go in for Government service 
simply for money ; the Government service will 
not be tempting enough to induce people to quarrel 
with each other. 

Every community should try to understand tlxe 
true significauce of each controversy ; they should 
in no case play into the hands of self-seekers and 
job-hunters. When this is realised it will not be 
difficult to exorcise the ghost of communalism from 
the Indian soil. 

Each community should be prepared to make 
sacrifices for the other, and the one who comes for- 
ward to yield first before the others, is sure to secure 
. greater advantage in the long run. The sacrifice of a 
few posts or seats could result in such a good-will 
towards it as is sure to counter-balance any loss that 
it might have to suffer on account of the sacrifices 
made. Every community should be prepared to make 
liberal concessions without looking to the attitude 
of others. If one side perseveres in magnanimity 
the other is sure to reciprocate. It is a wrong policy 
to say that we would yield only if others yield ; you 
begin your noble work without any condition, all 
advantages shall automatically fall to your side in 
the natural course of things. 
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The Hindus should understand that it is impo- 
ssible to drive the seven crores of Muslims out of 
India. The best way to win their goodwill is to make 
India such a safe place for the Muslims that they 
should be prepared to make every sacrifice for her 
against all enemies from outside. Similarly Moslems 
should understand that it is impossible for them to 
coerce the twenty crores of Hindus into meek sub- 
mission. 

Let the Hindus be prepared to make every 
sacrifice for the Moslems as one makes for a younger 
brother, and let the Moslems put full confidence in 
the Hindus as one puts in an elder brother. If both 
the communities meet each other in this spirit, those 
who thrive on their disunion shall have little chance 
to create bad blood between them. It is only the 
mischievous and the wicked who cry that Swaraj 
will mean Hindu Raj or Moslem Raj ; the very fact 
ot the cry coming from both the camps shows that 
there is no truth in it. 

During municipal and other elections it 
often becomes quite clear how falsely the commu- 
nal cries are raised. The main argument put against 
the Hindu nationalists by the Hindu commu- 
nalists is that the nationalists would subordinate 
the Hindu interests to those of the Mohammadans ; 
on the other hand Moslem candidates of the 
nationalist party are opposed by the Moslem 
communalists on the ground that the Moslem 
nationalists are mere puppets in the hands of 
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the Hindus and that the best interests of the 
community would be endangered by their success. 
These vile tricks of the anti>nationalists generally 
fail ; but the cry raised against the nationalists of 
both the communities well illustrates the hollow- 
ness of the accusations coming from communal 
quarters. 

It is not the Hindu or the Moslem interests that 
would be in danger under Swaraj; when we become 
free only one party will suflfer, the party that lives by 
treachery to its cwn country; and it is this party 
which makes so much of communal differences. 

As regards religious quarrels, every effort should 
be made to isolate them as soon as they arise. The 
foolish behaviour of an individual or even of a section 
of a community should not be allowed to influence 
the feelings of the community as a whole. In this 
respect Indian news-papers should be more careful. 
It is often through them that exaggerated and one- 
sided versions are circulated in the country at large 
and unnecessary embitterraent created. The leading 
members of the community believing to have been 
wronged should not take upon themselves the duty 
of condemning the wrong doers, it should be left to 
the leaders of the other community to do so. This 
produces better results than aimlessly venting one’s 
spleen in anger. 

Sanghathan or Tanzim may not be bad movements 
in themselves; but it is diflicult to understand how 
could one save the Hindus from tragedies like those 
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of Kohat and Malabar, or the Moslems from those of 
Katarpur or Cawnpore. Neither Sanghathan nor 
Tanzim but the creation of love and confidence 
amongst both the communities or pluck at the 
critical juncture can avert such tragedies. However 
strong a community might grow, when its members 
have to live scattered amongst other communities 
they can defend themselves only by the goodwill of 
those amongst whom they live; the supposed strength 
of their co-religionist living far away cannot be 
of much use to them. Frontier Hindus can not be 
helped in a sudden outburst of Pathan passion by 
the Hindus living in Bombay or Madras, nor the 
Madras or Bombay Muslims can, in the hour of their 
trouble, find support from their brethern in the 
Frontier Province. 

The movements which have nothing but jealousy 
and suspicion at their back cannot go very far in 
uplifting a community from its position of help- 
lessness. When the motive power of a movement 
or tlie ambitions of a community are nothing higher 
than to outrival a crippled community in its efforts 
to slave for others, the movement is doomed to fail 
in ignominy and shame. Had the Hindus or Mus- 
lims been sufficiently strong, they would not have 
felt afraid of each other; they would not have treated 
each other with suspicion and hatred. The Hindu- 
Muslem trouble is born of fear and suspicion, which 
are the product of weakness of both the parties- 
This weakness can go not by the weak fighting with 
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the weak, not by the attempts of one slave trying to 
pull down the other slave, but by uniting their forces 
in the service of the freedom of their country. 

During riots the spirit of Non-violence can prove 
more helpful to the community attacked than any 
retaliatory policy or reprisals. If only a few of those 
attacked were to stand up firmly in a non-violent 
spirit against the rush of the fanatics, they would 
more help their brethren than any agility in hurling 
a stone for stone. In a panic, before the sudden 
rush of a frenzied mob, such suggestions are nothing 
more than a counsel of perfection ; but experience 
shows that it is not seldom that tragedies have been 
averted by coolness where force and violence would 
have been of no avail. 

In the eyes of God all human beings are equal ; 
it is only a fool or an atheist who claims to be a 
knight-errant in the field of religious beliefs. It is in 
the very nature of things that there should be diver- 
sity in unity. All faces are not similar, nor are all the 
minds. How could all of us have one sort of belief ? 
In their own place all religions require every respect. 
Like flowers in a garden all help to manifest the 
beauty of God’s universe. You cannot say that 
the China rose is more beautiful than the Black 
Prince, or that the jessamine smells sweeter than the 
violet; it is your personal taste or associations that 
make one appear better to you than the other; but in 
the garden of nature each has its own unrivalled 
beauty and sweetness. 
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An Indian nationalist of the seventeenth century 
who was perhaps the first to conceive the idea of 
Indian unity, once wrote : — 


“ Some are Hindus and some Mohammadans, some 
Rafzis and some Imam Shafis ; but know that they all 
belong to the same caste — Humanity. 

'*Karta or the Creator of the Hindus and Karim or 
Generous of the Moslems, are one; even by mistake regard 
them not as different. 

“The Hindu temple and the Moslem mosque are the 
same, the Hindu Pto a, worship, and the Moslem Nimaz, 
prayer, are the same. All men are equal ; they appear 
different through error. 

*‘'Devtas, Adcvs, Yakshas^Gandharhs, Mohammadans^ 
and Hindus have different modes of life on account of 
the climate of the countries they live in. 

“All men have the same eyes, the same ears, the same 
body, the same build ; all are made of earth, air, fire and 
water. 

Allah and Ahhekh are the same ; the Purana and the 
Quran are to the same purport ; they are all alike ; the 
one Lord created them all. 

“As from the fire millions of sparks arise, and rising 
separately all unite in the fire again ; 

“As from the stream millions of waves arise and being 
composed of water all are called water ; 

** So from God’s beautiful form life and matter are 
manifested ; all are born from Him, and all shall unite 
with Him again.'’ 

These words of Guru Govind Singh are as true 
to-day as they were three hundred years back when he 
preached his gospel of love and service. Those who 
accuse others of idol worship if they knew the idols 
of their own hearts — the idols of lust, anger, greed, 
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selfishness and vanity — they would hesitate before 
throwing stones on others. Those who accuse others 
of filth and dirt, should better wash their own hearts 
of impurity and vice than turn their supercilious 
noses from their brethren. 

Those who believe in God are humble ; in their 
humility they are more after their own purification 
than after criticism of the beliefs of others. Love 
of one’s religion is a noble thing ; enthusiasm to 
spread it is laudable ; but the spirit of a religion is 
spread more by the amount of purity and love its 
followers possess than by any capacity for criticising 
others. It is only the ignorant and the short-sighted 
who glorify their own weaknesses and prejudices into 
religious zeal. Such persons do more harm to 
their own community than they know. 

Men are like actors in a play. On the stage one sees 
kings, queens, noblemen, soldiers and others playing 
different parts; but their life behind the foot lights is 
only a make-believe. They are dressed like men 
of noble birth and high pretensions, but in reality 
they may have no claim to any higher position than 
what they are paid for to act. People call themselves 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians. But are they 
true Hindus, true Moslems, true Sikhs, or true 
Christians. A thief will not steal in the presence 
of a watchman; but we, who believe, rather who say 
that we believe, that God is everywhere, often behave 
more shamefully than a thief. True, every one has 
a right to ask others to follow his religion, but 
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before asking others to do so we should also try to 
know what we ourselves really are. If I myself am 
not a true Hindu or a true Moslem or a true Sikh, 
what is the use of my asking others to follow me ? 
Shuddhi and Tahli^h as advocated by vulgar 
writers and indecent speakers are nothing more 
than traps for the unwary ; those who them- 
selves are in the darkness cannot shovr light to 
others. 

It is unfortunate that great religions based on 
the principles of universal love and brotherhood 
should degenerate into narrow communalism. 
From catholic point of view a Nehru is a greater 
Moslem than many of those who claim to defend the 
interests of Islam while in fact by their behaviour 
and action they do nothing else but try to drag the 
high reputation of their religion down to the level 
of a blind dogma. Similarly Maulana Azad is a 
greater Hindu than many of the Hindus who defame 
Hinduism by their angry words and hate-inspired 
conduct. 

When fighting for freedom, we should rise 
above petty quarrels and foolish controversies. 
When people live together in one place or in one 
country misunderstandings must arise now and 
then, but such misunderstandings should not blind 
us to the realisation of our common goal. It is in- 
deed shameful that local occurrences should so 
warp the judgment of some of us that we should 
forget our common duty. Savages have little 
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control over their passions and they spend much of 
their time in fighting each other, but when attacked 
from outside, they forget their personal quarrels and 
fight shoulder to shoulder against the common foe. 
Some of us here in India do not possess even the 
sagacity that the savages display in their daily life. 
The men of the wilds behave more intelligently 
than many communalists do. Cannot we lise 
above such suicidal foolishness ? Swaraj is for the 
common good of all Indians, whether they be Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis or Christians. When they 
quarrel among themselves and lose sight of their 
common goal, they cut at the roots of their own wel- 
fare and prosperity. 

It is the prime duty of every Indian nationalist 
to bring about communal unity. Bi-t when com- 
munal quarrels are made the basis of denial of 
political freedom, there is nothing but sheer perver- 
sity at the back of such a denial. It is said that 
when the Indian nationalists are able to unite the 
different Indian communities to a common demand, 
the foreign Government is bound to yield. Those 
who make such suggestions forget that the Govern- 
ment cannot allow us to unite, if the sole object of 
such unity is to force the hands of the Government 
against its will. It is surprising that knowing all 
this, notwithstanding such a long experience of 
unity conferences, some of us still feel enamoured of 
this theme. All talks about complete unity are 
fruitless as long as we have people in India whose 
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interests are best served by disunity amongst the 
various Indian communities. 

We forget that those who are actively fighting 
for the liberties of their country, whether Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs or Christians, are in one camp ; 
they are united for all practical purposes and there 
is no quarrel amongst them. The differences that 
loom so large in the political horizon are amongst 
politicians who are after favours from the ruling 
class and who have absolutely no desire to make any 
sacrifices for the cause of the country. You cannot 
bring such people to a common understanding. 
One feels sure that even if some sort of under- 
standing is arrived at between Hindu and Muslim 
leaders who now quarrel with each other, a new set 
of leaders will be brought on to the stage to keep the 
cauldron seething. Unity amongst self-made Hindu 
and Muslim leaders is an impossiblity specially when 
under the auspices of interested organisations one 
party is openly allowed to preach to the people to 
carve out Muslim India as separate from Kafir India 
and the other party is allowed to talk of a Hindu 
India, with all the Muslims turned out of the 
country as Malechhas. 

No political differences exist amongst the 
masses ; their interests, whether one is a Hindu or a 
Moslem, are always identical. The Congress is trying 
to win over the masses to its side. There are more 
Hindus and Moslems in the Congress to-day than 
they were before the advent of Gandhi. In recent 
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years the Frontier Moslems have done more for the 
Congress than any other community. 

What is desired in India at present is not as 
much the so-called unity amongst hirelings and 
communally minded people as strength amongst 
those who are already fighting for the freedom of 
the country. We have got about a lakh of such men 
— Hindus, Moslems, Christians and Parsis — who are 
out to see their country as free as any other civilised 
country in the world. Only if we could increase that 
number a little more and increase their stamina to 
undergo hardships for a little longer period than is 
the case at present, unity or no unity, the country 
would be free long before many of us imagine. After 
centuries of political subjection, during the last five 
years we have been able to put about a lakh of men 
in the field,it is not difficult to multiply that number 
by five and increase five-fold also the staying power 
of the non-violent soldiers. If we could do that we 
are sure to win. England would not yield to Indian 
demands, however unitedly such demands are put 
forward. England would yield only to demands 
that are backed by the determination of those who 
are prepered to sacrifice their all in the cause of 
their country’s freedom. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 


NEW PARTIES 

5IUST as we find the political atmosphere of the 
^ country sometimes fouled by communal contro* 
versies, recently some trouble has arisen because o| 
the new parties that have grown up in the country 
owing to the general political ferment all over tht 
world. 

It has been argued, often with some heat, 
whether the future Government of India should be 
Fascistic or Communistic, Unitary or Federal. 
Monarchic or Republican. A discussion of these 
questions at the present stage has a ring of un- 
reality about it. There is no proper atmosphere 
present to give such discussions the warmth and life 
of reality. These questions can properly be settled 
only when Indians have acquired the effective powef 
to decide them. To-day any discussion on such issue^ 
is no better than the ideas of a hungry man who 
dreams he has a rich feast placed before him and 
finds it difficult to make a choice. i 

It is true that the masses are not much interested 
in these academic questions. But the propagandist 
is out in the field ; the teachings of different 
schools of thought are permeating the soil. One who 
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is dealing with the nationalist movement in India 
cannot ignore these questions, however unimportant 
these might appear to be from the practical point 
of view. 

Indians are Socialists by nature, Nihilists by 
religion, and Capitalists in practice. Their religions 
generally teach them to regard all Governments as 
false and all officials as instruments of wickedness. 
The political world and its ways are condemned in 
unmistakable terms and those who interest them- 
selves in such affairs are regarded as running after 
will-o’-the-wisp leading to destruction. No doubt 
there are very few who pay serious attention to such 
ideas, but all regard these concepts as the great 
ideals set before them by the prophets and sages of 
old who are loved and admired by them. 

By the force of circumstances, Indians have 
readily bowed before the wealthy and the strong. It 
is often regarded as a divine dispensation that the 
strong should rule and enjoy, while the weak should 
toil and suffer. Exploitation of the poor by the 
rich is not considered to be sinful ; and the only 
favour that can be expected from the wealthy and 
powerful classes is that they may show some pity 
and patronage to the down-trodden. If those who 
happened to possess power and pelf were only to 
be a little lenient in their exactions, the Indian 
masses would easily recognise them as benefactors 
of mankind. 

Due to their lazy habits, Indians regard the 
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Government as a sort of a parent. They want it to 
do everything for them. Individual effort to develop 
the resources of the country is not much in evidence 
and the Government is required to do everything 
as a national business on an extensive scale. Much 
of it is due to the lack of the spiiit of enterprise 
and the absence of the faculty of co-operation 
amongst themselves for a common purpose. This 
may or may not be regarded a weakness, but it has 
resulted in saving the country from some disastrous 
consequences. While in other countries Socialism 
in its various forms has led to class wars of varying 
intensity, India has been comparatively free from 
such disturbing elements. The Indian Government 
is already socialistic in its tendencies ; and the 
individual capitalists as such are not so strong in 
Iddia as in other countries. Many of the great 
enterprises like the Post Office, Railways, Salt 
mines. Water-ways, and Irrigation works are already 
under the control of the Government; and it will not 
be very difficult to push the mevement for the 
socialisation of the key industries still further pnder 
Swaraj. 

But the real question is how far will the rush 
of Communism affect the Indian conditions. It is 
true that under Swaraj much of the work of naional 
development will be in charge of the Government; 
individual efforts will not be sufficient to cope with 
the great work that has lain neglected for so long a 
time in the past. But will the Government activities 
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be strong enough to kill all individual and private 
efforts ? And will it be possible totally to abolish 
the institution of private property ? On first thought 
the reply appears to be in the negative. For hun- 
dreds of generations, the right to possess a thing 
which one has acquired, rightly or wrongly, by fair 
means or foul, has been recognised as sacred and 
inviolable. Religions, when they come down from 
the high pedestal of spiritual truths to the daily life 
of the common people, as they have often to do, 
also inculcate the same principle. Tradition, history, 
custom also point in the same direction. Under the 
circumstances if one were to say that the success of 
Communism in India is not certain, no one should 
feel surprised at it. 

It should also not be forgotten that Capitalists 
as a class, with almost all the strong Governments 
at their back, are out to crush Communism or at 
least check its spread. Methods employed to support 
these efforts are also not ordinary. The anti- 
communistic propaganda is carried on a gigantic 
scale. Honesty and dishonesty, money and violence, 
cajolery and threats, religious prejudices and innate 
immoral tendencies, love of idleness and hatred of a 
life of labour, these and many other plain and 
garbled truths and untruths are employed to prop up 
ideas which have ruled the world from the dark past 
down to the present day. That Communism, under 
these circumstances, will be able to fight out its way 
successfully easily or quickly seems indeed difficult. 
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There is no vice which is not attributed to the 
Communistic form of Government. Some time back 
there was a great famine in Russia; it was due purely 
to weather conditions ; there was no rain for about 
a year, and crops failed. Scarcity of food grains 
was inevitable and there was a lot of privation and 
misery. Instead of helping the unfortunate people 
who were the prey of a natural calamity, the whole of 
the European strength was devoted to preach from 
the press and platform that all the trouble in Russia 
was due to the prevalence of Communism. No body 
cared to think that in India famines were a chronic 
disease. 

America at one time went nearly dry. There 
were few who did not approve of this^ action. But 
vested interests which heavily suflFered in liquor 
trade, and for whom the spread of the Prohibition 
movement to Europe meant the death of their 
business, raised a hue and cry against the reform. 
It was not unnatural; but the surprise was that in 
order to prejudice the minds of the people against 
Prohibition the bogey of Bolshevism was raised 
and , the* people* were asked to believe that both 
Bolshevism and Prohibition go together and were 
in fact one and the same thing. This shows how 
interested Capitalists associate Communism with 
every movement antagonistic to their interests. 

Ireland fought for her political independence for 
about one hundred years. The Irish people were 
mortal enemies of tUe English long before the words 
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Communism and Bolshevism were known to any 
European language.But all the trouble in Ireland was 
attributed to the new doctrine. And why ? Simply 
to produce hatred in the mind of the British people 
against the movement that aimed at the indepen- 
dence of a people who thought that they were 
deprived of their liberty. 

The same is the case in India. In the circum- 
stances it would indeed be a miracle if Communism 
gets any hold in this country. But the world is 
as full of natural miracles as the religious books 
are full of miracles of the unnatural type. No 
Government was stronger than that of Russia; no 
aristrocracy was more influential or resourceful than 
that of the country of the Czars; no people were 
more helpless and docile; but to-day Russians 
stand out as the most independent and triumphant 
nation in the world. The teachings espoused by 
them are spreading like wild fire, in one form or 
another, as much in the west as in the east. The 
Swaraj Government of the future is bound to defeat 
violence from all quarters, but it will be its duty to 
See that the new doctrines and the new methods of 
government receive a courteous hearing. 

It appears then that in the beginning the Swa- 
raj Government will be, on account of its pest tradi- 
tions, a^ government of the classes; in its tendencies 
it will be socialistic; and, on account of the great 
poverty of the masses, it will progress after a. fair 
trial towards some form of Communism. This is 
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what the spirit of the times indicates, though'outward 
signs do not appear to be so well pronounced as yet. 
Allied to this discussion is the question : Will the 
Swaraj Government be a monarchy like that of the 
United Kingdom, or will it be a Republic as is the 
case in the United States of America ? Monarchic, 
in the ancient sense of the word, the future Gover- 
nment of India cannot be ; the system is gone for 
ever from all civilized countries, and India should 
not be regarded as an exception. So when anybody 
talks of the establishment ^of a monarchy in 
India it is only in the sense of a limited monarchy. 

Now and then a proposal is made by some 
Indian Princes or by some Englishmen, deriving 
their inspiration from the same source, of establish- 
ing an Indian monarchy separate from that of the 
British Isles. They suggest that a member of the 
English Royal Family be made the Emperor of 
India and this Prince should furnish a separate 
dynasty* of rulers for this country. What should be 
the relationship of India and England after such a 
consummation has not been defined, and we need 
not bother ourselves much about it. The proposal, 
no doubt appealing to the imagination fed on pomp 
and show,is practically out of court. It is only some of 
the interested Princes, desiring to keep their berths 
safe by this system, who venture to make such 
suggestions ; otherwise the Indian people and, so 
for as one can see, the British people as well, are 
not prepared to pay any attention to the idea at allj 
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The question is also sometimes put whether the 
future Government of India is to be Unitary or 
Federal. It is more or less an academic question. 
Even the arrant Federalist admits that Foreign 
relations, Defence, Customs and TariflFs, and 
Currency are to remain under the control of 
the Central Government ; the Provinces in 
this respect would be entirely under the authority 
of the Indian Legislatures and the Central 
Executive. When the Provinces do not possess 
these powers, to call their co-operation as established 
on a strictly Federal basis would be a misnomer. 
Similarly it is quite impossible in ‘India to vest the 
Central Government with powers that the British 
Parliament enjoys in the case of Scotland, England 
and Wales : the country is too big for that. 
Hence the future Government of India would 
neither be Federal nor Unitary in the orthodox 
sense of the terms ; it would be midway between 
the two. 

The question assumed importance only recently. 
Some of the Muslim comraunalists who want to 
divide India into communal provinces are at the back 
of it. The Indian Princes, who are on the other 
hand, mostly Hindus, are also anxious to keep their 
unbridled privileges to rule or misrule their subjects 
intact, and hence they too clamour to deprive the 
Central Government of its present powers of control 
and guidance. The third party to support the idea 
is composed of those British statesman who want 
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to divide India into so many water-tight provincial 
administrations, so that it might be easy for the 
British Imperialists to coerce the national opinion in 
India into weak if not abject submission. Sir John 
Simon, whose Commission received such a cold 
shoulder fiom national India, is said to have once 
remarked that the Indian Legislative Assembly was 
a menace to the British Empire ; its power must be 
broken. This he said when -the Assembly was only 
partially national in its composition, and when it 
had little or no power over the Executive. For 
such British statesmen it is tragic to contemplate the 
establishment of a strong and powerful national 
Government in India. Hence tne suggestion to 
divide India into so many autonomous states with 
a weak and helpless central organisation to keep 
them nominally linked with each other. 

But the spirit of the times is against all such 
schemes. The daily growing number of modern 
inventions, specially in the domain of transport, 
are annihilating space and time. The whole 
world is coming nearer and nearer day by day ; 
the partitions that divided countries and nations 
have grown quite thin. With such a spirit abroad, to 
try to divide India into separate exclusive groups 
is to try to fight against the time spirit ; the attempt 
is doomed to fail. The Provinces would be free to 
develop their own resources and help in the advance- 
ment of the people under their charge.; but all the 
same the Central Government would be as strong as 
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any other Government in the world ; no fissiparous 
tendencies will be allowed to weaken its strength and 
make the country again a prey to the machinations 
of unscrupulous exploiters. 

Certain foreign writers and politicians, for moti- 
ves well understood, have laid great stress on the 
theory that India is peopled by so many different 
races and is the home of so many different religions 
that an Indian nation as such does not really exist ; 
and that if any idea of it is found anywhere it is only 
of recent growth. India due to her extensive area 
gives shelter to many races and religions ; even the 
standards of civilisation are different in various parts; 
but it is foolish, if not mischievous, to deny the exis- 
tence of the national spirit among Indians. England 
might have contributed to Indian progress in many a 
sphere but in this particular aspect India need not 
bow her head of gratitude to any foreign influence. 
In the hoary past, in ages when the Vedas assumed 
their present form, India was regarded as one single 
unit by her people. From Kandhar to the Eastern- 
most frontiers of Assam, from the Deccan to the feet 
of the Himalayas, the whole country was called by 
one name — Bharat Varsha ; people regarded 
themselves as belonging to one nation and called 
themselves Aryans. The Chakarvarti Princes 
aspired, and often succeeded, in bringing the entire 
country under their undisputed sway. Later on 
in the days of the Afghans and Moguls, the whole 
country was called Hindustan ; her people were 
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known as Hindus ; often the great Emperors 
ruled over almost the whole of the country now 
known as India. So the idea of an Indian nation 
or of an Indian country is by no means a new-fan 
gled notion of political idealists or a blessing 
imported from the west. 

As soon as the British leave this country 
disintegeration would set in, is an idea that may 
flatter the vanity of the ruling class but is not true. 
Provincial prejudices had not played any sighficant 
part in the past and no danger should be expected 
from that source in the future. Provincial autonomy 
and control from the centre, were easily understood 
in the days of the Mauryan and Mogul Emperors; 
Chandra Gupta and Akbar both knew how much 
to leave to the provincial viceroys and how much to 
keep in the hands of their ministers in Patliputra 
and Agra. Indian statesmen of the future can do 
mach better under circumstances more favourable 
than was the case in the old times. If nothing else, 
the facility of communications alone has given us 
an immense advantage over our forefathers. 



Chapter xxxiv 

TO THE BRITISH 

is in the best interests of the ruling class 
^ that they should not interfere with the peacefitl 
activities of the Indian nationalists. , It brings no 
credit to the present governing class that it should 
find it- necessary to send thousands of the best men 
in the country to prison. A system of government 
which finds it necessery for its maintenance to 
imprison men like Gandhi, Moti Lai Nehru. 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Jawahar Lai Nehru, the 
Patel brothers, Abul Kalam Azad and Ansari must 
stand self-condemned in the eyes of all impartial 
observers. Strong and repressive action to 
suppress popular movements not only defeats its own 
object, it also creates strong reaction in the minds 
of the people and alienates the sympathy of its own 
supporters.Nothing did more to create a revulsion of 
feeling against the bureaucracy in the country than 
the stray lathi charges on women and children and 
non-violent crowds. It is now generally accepted 
that it is often the violent methods employed by 
soine of the officials to suppress legitimate agitation 
or peaceful expression of popular discontent, that 
goad sensitive young men to the use of violence. As 
Lord Morley put it, it was the reactionary and strong 
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action of tlie British bureaucrats that was responsible 
for the emergence of the cult of the bomb in India. 
And it is for this reason that public opinion in India, 
inspite of its hatred of all violence and crime and its 
belief in the principle of non-violence, has not yet 
been able to make an end of terrorism. 

It is doubtful if the bureaucracy in India 
was ever before so irresponsive to the public 
feelings and sentiments as during the last 
fifteen years or so. What it wanted was that people 
should meekly submit to all its ipse dixits: that 
alone in its opinion was the criterion from which 
it could judge Indian fitness for acquiring more 
favours from the benign over-lords. If the bureau- 
cracy wanted to squander money on imported 
civilians or military men, Indians should say yes ; if 
it was desired to mould the country’s Commercial, 
Industrial or Currency policy in a manner which 
Indian economists and publicists regards as injuri- 
ous to India, Indians should say still ditto ; and if 
the Government wanted to lock up certain incon- 
venient persons without giving them any chance 
to plead their innocence, Indians should say, 
amen. If they *could not do so, they were unfit for 
Swaraj. 

The time has come for the British to kn(;w 
^at Indians cannot be cajoled with illusory 
concessions. Indians^ want to establish Swaraj^ 
or tlieir own Goyernment in the country, with 
the help of the - British if that be forthcoming 
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and without that help, if it is denied. If the proof 
demanded from Indians of their capacity for Swaraj 
is that they should submit meekly to every 
encroachment on their rights, they do not want that 
sort of Swaraj. They want the genuine article 
and not the spurious one with the brand of foreign 
domination stamped on it. 

Indian newspapers daily relate stories referring to 
Indian poverty and other wretched conditions of the 
people. One story that recently attracted much atten- 
tion was that of one Mannu of Burdwan, who had 
to pawn his wife for three rupees because he was 
dying of hunger. He was brought before the ma- 
gistrate and heavily sentenced for attacking the 
money-lender who wanted his three rupees back 
without caring to return the wife. 

If one visits Indian prisons one would meet 
many a man who took to a life of crime because of 
poverty. When in prison one Muslim skilled brazier 
of Delhi told the writer that he had been out 
of employment for about six months before he 
was put in jail. When the brazier had pawned 
or sold every thing in the h 
to go to the market and 
meiit as a common la 
could get no work regularly. 
anjTwork for seven days at 
go out in the morning with 
seek work, and would 
without a single pie in his 
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children — he had two little daughters and one boy of 
seven-would wait for him at the door till late in the 
evening and on his return ask for food. He could 
give them only leaves of trees to eat. The kiddies 
not being satisfied would cry with hunger. When 
he could no more bear this torture he became 
desperate and broke up a grocer’s shop at night to 
get some food. He was arrested and sent to prison. 
His children were taken away by the Christian 
missionaries. His young wife fell in the hands 
of evil persons and adopted the life of a public wo- 
man. But this new life of dishonour was too much 
for her; she was found one morning hanging by a 
rope in her room. The prisoner had nothing left but 
tears. 

Such cases are not rare. Cases of suicide come 
before the Indian courts almost every week. In 
most cases, the motive for self-annihilation is 
hunger. Millions of Indians go every night to bed 
without any food. If some of them felt tired of 
such a life and tried to end it, no one should feel 
surprised. 

The Britishers are not consciously responsible 
for such a state of misery and starvation. If they 
could prevent it, they would certainly try to do so. 
But a Government dominated by foreign interests 
is unfit to remedy such evils; it is only under Swaraj 
that there can be a radical improvement in the 
economic condition of the people. 

In 1857, at the time of the Sepoy rising, Indian 
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were socially, morally, and economically, far better 
off than the Japanese. But after the dawn of Meji 
Era in Japan, after the dawn of responsible govern- 
ment in that country, within a few decades Japan 
became one of the most prosperous countries in 
the world. It stands now amongst the foremost of 
the great nations of the world. 

All other countries that enjoy self-govern- 
ment have gone up in the scale of progress. It is 
true that in India the Government has 
tried to bring about many improvements, but rela- 
tive to the other progressive countries, every hour 
India is left behind more and more in the race for 
progress. However best our friends tried to improve 
Indian conditions, it was impossible for them to do 
full justice to the task. A nation can rise to the 
full height of its stature only by its own efforts. 

Indians base their demand for political Inde- 
pendence on the one fundamental ground that the 
government of a country by foreigners or dominated 
by foreign interests is the greatest of all modern 
evils, and the darkest of all the dark wrongs. There 
can be no peace, no contentment, no prosperity, no 
progress in the country unless the incubus of alien 
domination is removed from its face for ever. 

" A few hours before I commenced writing these 
lines, an old lady came tottering into my room. She 
told me that her son was deported to the Andamans 
for some political offence, in 1915. She and her 
daughter-in-law, the wife of the prisoner, went to 
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see him off the Railway station on the day when 
the lifer’s train was to leave Panjab for the 
“Black waters.” The Police would not allow her and 
her daughter-in-law to come near the train. When 
the train started both the women ran after it to 
catch a glimpse of the man. They ran, and ran, 
but could not catch the train. Both fell down sense- 
less. on the ground. Since that day the old woman 
wanders about all over the country asking for the 
news of her son. No body is of any help to her; the 
boy was dead long ago. What could be the end 
of such suffering ? 

The sooner the right of Indians to responsible 
government is recognised, the better for all 
concerned. The Indian nationalist is out to win 
Swaraj ; no force on earth can check him from 
that path. It is in tlie interests of the Britishers 
themselves to concede the national demand. 
Gandhi is the greatest policeman which the British 
Empire has ever had. In 1857 Indians fought for 
political freedom for scarcely a year. Thousands of 
Englishmen and their allies were killed in that 
struggle. The Indians under Gandhi are now in the 
field for the last fifteen years. During this period, 
even at the most exaggerated estimate, not more 
than a dozen Englishmen have been killed by the 
Indians. Is not this record in itself a sufficient 
appeal to the British to treat the national demand 
with respect. If Gandhi’s non-violent struggle fails, 
the terrorist and the martial law automatically step 
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ill. Such a twist in the national inoveineut is neither 
in the interest of Indians nor in that of the British. 
It is in the hands of the British to save India from 
the fate of Ireland. By saving India from the fate 
of Ireland, the British will also save themselves from 
the fate which they had to experience in Ireland. 

The fears expressed here about India becoming 
another Ireland are not imaginary. It has always 
been seen that whenever the Civil Resistance 
movement has declined the terrorist movement has 
come up into prominence. In the year 1933 the 
Civil Disobedience movement was at a very low ebb. 
On the contrary the terrorist movement in Bengal 
reached in that year the level it had seldom done 
before. The Government of Bengal had to admit 
this fact in its resolution on the Jails Administration 
Report for the year 1933, in the following words : — 

“The number of terrorist convicts, which at the 
beginning of the year was 225, stood at its close at 438 
and this after 88 were removed to the Andamans. The 
total number of such convicts admitted to prisons during 
the year was no less than 741, an unwelcome reminder of 
the grip that terrorism has gained on the youth of the 
country.” 

Here is another news paragraph from a recent 
issue of the Times of I ndia^ June 17, 1934. 

“ Mr. Stevens (The District Magistrate of Midnapur, 
the centre of the Terrorist movement in Bengal) was 
escorted by the C. 1. D. in plain clothes a thousand miles 
to Bombay and handed over to an officer of the Special 
Branch, Bombay Police. This latter was within a few 
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feet of him till the ship’s final siren ordered ‘ Friends 
ashore.’ 

“ ‘How do you find Midnapore now ? Have the people, 
sobered down ? Has terrotrism shown signs of subsiding?’ 
inquired the Times reporter. 

“ ‘No, not a bit. It is the same as before’ replied 
Mr. Stevens.” 

Gandhi wants peace ; he wants India and 
England to act as friends in removing violence 
from the face of India, if not from the face of the 
whole earth. 

Will the Britishers reciprocate ? 
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APPENDIX I 

INDIA BEFORE THE BRITISH RULE 


BY 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D. D. F., R. S. Ed., 

Principal of the University of Edinburgh, Historiographer 
to His Majesty for Scotland and Member of the 
Royal Academy of History at Madrid. 


(From an historical disquisition concerning the 
knowledge which the ancients had of India containing 
observations on the civil policy, the laws and judicial 
proceedings, the arts and sciences, and religious 
institutions of the Indians. 1812 .) 

I shall now endeavour to fulfil an engagement which 
I came under, to make some observations upon the 
genius, the manners, and institutions of the people of 
India, as far as they can be traced from the earliest ages 
to which our knowledge of them extends. Were I to 
enter upon this wide field with an intention of surveying 
its whole extent ; were I to view each object which it 
presents to a philosophical inquirer, under all its different 
aspects, it would lead me into researches and speculations, 
not only of immense length, but altogether foreign from 
the subject of this disquisition. My inquiries and 
reflections shall, therefore, be confined to what is intimate- 
ly connected with the design of this work. I shall collect 
the facts which the ancients have transmitted to us 
concerning the institutions peculiar to the natives of India, 
and by comparing them with what we now know of that 
country, endeavour to deduce such conclusions as tend to 
point out the circumstance which have induced the rest 
of mankind, in every age, to carry on commercial inter- 
course to so great an extent with that country. 
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Greater Progress in Civilisation than that of any other 
ancient people. 

Of this intercourse there are conspicuous proofs in 
the earliest periods concerning which history affords infor- 
mation. Not only the people contiguous to India, but 
remote nations, seem to have been acquainted, from time 
immemorial, with its commodities, and to have valued 
them so highly, that in order to procure them they 
undertook fatiguing, expensive, and dangerous journeys. 
Whenever men give a decided preference to the com- 
modities of any particular country this must be. owing 
either to its possessing some valuable natural productions 
peculiar to its soil and climate, or to some superior 
progress which its inhabitants have made in industry, 
art, and elegance. It is not to any peculiar excellence in 
the natural productions of India, that we must ascribe 
entirely the predilection of ancient nations for its com- 
modities ; for pepper excepted, an article it must be 
allowed of great importance, they are little different from 
those of other tropical countries, and Ethopia or Arabia 
might have fully supplied the Phoenicians, and other 
trading people of antiquity, with the spices, the perfumes, 
the precious stones, the gold and silver, which formed 
the principal articles, of their commerce. 

Whoever then wishes to trace the commerce with 
India to its source, must search for it, not so much in any 
peculiarity of the natural productions of that country, 
as in the shperior improvement of its inhabitants. Many 
facts have been transmitted to us, which, if they are 
examined with proper attention, clearly demonstrate, that 
the natives of India were not only more early civilised, 
but had made great progress in civilisation than any other 
people. These I shall endeavour to enumerate, and to 
place them in such a point of view as may serve both to 
throw light upon the Indians, and to account for the 
eagerness of all nations to obtain the productions of 
their indigenous industry. 

By the ancient Heathen writers, the Indians were 
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reckoned among those races of men which they denomi- 
nated Autochthones or Aborigines, whom they considered 
as natives of the soil, whose origin could not be traced. 
By the inspired writers, the wisdom of the Hast, (an 
expression which is to be understood as a description of 
their extraordinary progress in science and arts) was 
early celebrated. In order to illustrate and confirm these 
explicit testimonies concerning the ancient and high 
civilisation of the inhabitants of India, I shall take a 
view of their rank and condition as individuals ; of their 
civil policy ; of their laws and judicial proceedings ; of 
their useful and elegant arts ; of their sciences ; and 
of their religious institutions ; as far as information can 
be gathered from the accounts of Greek and Roman 
writers, compared with what still remains of their 
ancient acquirements and institutions. 

Very Highly Organised Society. 

From the most ancient accounts of India we learn, 
that the distinction of ranks and separation of professions 
were completely established there. This is one of the 
most undoubted proofs of a society considerably advanced 
in its progress. Arts in the early stages of social life 
are so few, and so simple, that each man is sufficiently 
master of them all, to gratify every demand of his own 
limited desires. A savage can form his bow, point his 
arrows, rear his hut, and hollow his canoe, without calling 
in the aid of any hand more skilful than his own. But 
when time has augmented the wants of men, the produc- 
tions of art become so complicated in their structure, or 
so curious in their fabric, that a particular course of 
education is requisite towards forming the artist to 
ingenuity in contrivance and expertness in execution. In 
proportion as refinement spreads, the distinction of 
professions increases, and they branch out into more 
numerous and minute sub-divisions. Prior to the records 
of authentic history, and even before the most remote era 
to which their own traditions pretend to reach, this 
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separation of professions had not only taken place among 
the natives of India, but the perpetuity of it was secured 
by an institution, which must be considered as the funda- 
mental article in the system of their policy. The whole 
body of the people was divided into four orders or castes. 
The members of the first, deemed the most sacred, had 
it for their province to study the principles of religion, 
to perform its functions ; and to cultivate the sciences. 
They were the priests, the instructors, and philosophers, 
of the nation. The members of the second order were 
entrusted with the Government and defence of the state. 
In peace they were its rulers and magistrates, in war they 
were the generals who commanded its armies and the 
soldiers who fought its battles. The third was composed 
of husbandmen and merchants ; and the fourth of artisans, 
labourers, and servants. None of these can ever quit his 
own caste, or be admitted into another. The station of 
every individual is unalterably fixed ; his destiny is irrevo- 
cable ; and the walk of life is marked out, from which he 
must never deviate. This line of separation is not only 
established by civil authority, but confirmed and sanc- 
tioned by religion, and each order or caste is said to have 
proceeded from the Divinity in such a different manner, 
that to mingle and confound them would be deemed an act 
of most daring impiety. Nor is it between the four 
different tribes alone that such insuperable barriers are 
fixed ; the members of each caste adhere invariably to the 
professions of their forefathers. From generation to 
generation, the same families have followed, and will 
always continue to follow, one uniform line of life. 

Europeans never excelled the expertness and delicacy 
of Indian workmanship. 

Such arbitrary arrangements of the various members 
which compose a community, seem, at first view, to be 
adverse to improvement either in science or in arts ; and 
by forming around the different orders of men artificial 
barriers, which it would be impious to pass, tend to 
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circumscribe the operations of the human mind within a 
narrower sphere than nature has allotted to them. When 
every man is at full liberty to direct his efforts towards 
those objects and that end which the impulse of his own 
mind prompts him to prefer, he may be expected to attain 
that high degree of eminence to which the uncontrolled 
exertions of genius and industry naturally conduct. The 
regulations of Indian policy, with respect to the different 
orders of men must, necessarily at some times check 
genius in its career, and confine to the functions of an 
inferior caste, talents fitted to shine in a higher sphere. 
But the arrangements of civil government are made, not 
for what is extraordinary, but for what is common ; not 
for the few, but for the many. The object of the first 
Indian legislators was to employ the most effectual means 
of providing for the subsistence, the security and happi- 
ness of all the members of the community over which 
they presided. With this view they set apart certain 
races of men for each of the various professions and arts 
necessary in a well-ordered society, and appointed the 
exercise of them to be transmitted from father to son in 
succession. This system, though extremely repugnant to 
the ideas which we, by being placed in a very different 
state of society, have formed, will be found, upon atten- 
tive inspection better adapted to attain the end in view, 
than a careless observer, at first sight, is apt to imagine. 
The human mind bends to the law of necessity, and is 
accustomed not only to accommodate itself to the rest- 
raints which the condition of its nature, or the institutions 
of its country, impose, but to acquiesce in them. From 
his entrance into life, an Indian knows the station allotted 
to him, and the functions to which he is destined by his 
birth. The objects which relate to these, are the first 
that present themselves to his view. They occupy his 
thoughts, or employ his hands ; and from his earliest 
years he is trained to the habit of doing with ease and 
pleasure, that which he must continue through life to do. 
To this may be ascribed that high degree of perfection 
conspicuous in many of the Indian manufactures ; and 
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though veneration for the practices of their ancestors may 
check the spirit of invention, yet. by adhering to these, 
they acquire such an expertness and delicacy of hand, 
that Europeans, with all the advantages of superior 
science, and the aid of more complete instruments, have 
never been able to equal the equisite execution of their 
workmanship. While this high improvement of their 
more curious manufactures excited the admiration, and 
attracted the commerce of other nations, the separation 
of professions in India, and the early distribution of 
particular kinds of labour, secured such abundance of the 
more common and useful commodities, as not only 
supplied their own wants, but ministered to those of the 
countries around them. 

Immutable Institutions and never failing greatness 
of Trade. 

To this early division of the people into castes, we 
must likewise ascribe a striking peculiarity in the state 
of India, the permanence of its institutions, and the im* 
mutability in the manners of its inhabitants. What now 
is in India always was there, and is likely still to conti- 
nue. Neither the ferocious violence and illiberal 
fanaticism of its Mahomedan conquerors, nor the power 
qf^its European masters, have effected any considerable 
alteration. The same distinctions of condition take place, 
the same arrangements in civil and domestic society 
remain* the same maxims of religion are held in venera- 
tion, and the same sciences and arts are cultivated. 
Hence, in all ages, the trade with India has been the 
same ; gold and silver have uniformly been carried thither 
in order to purchase the same commodities, with which 
it now supplies all nations ; and from the age of Pliny 
to the present times, it has been always considered and 
execrated as a gulf which swallows up the wealth of every 
other country, that flows incessantly towards it, and 
from which it never returns. According to the accounts 
which I have given of the cargoes anciently imported 
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from India, they appear to have consisted of nearly the 
same articles with those of the investments in onr own 
times, and what ever difference we may observe in them 
seems to have arisen, not so much from any diversity in 
the nature of the commodities which the Indians prepared 
for sale, as from a variety in the tastes or in the wants of 
the nations which demanded them. 


Idea of political unity for thousands of years : India 
was one. 

Another proof of the early and high civilisation 
of the people of India, may be deduced from considering 
their political constitution and form of government. The 
Indians trace back the history of their own country 
through an immense succession of ages, and assert, that 
all Asia, from the mouth of the Indus on the West, to the 
confines of China on the Bast, and from the mountains of 
Thibet on the North, to Cape Comorin on the South, 
formed a vast empire, subject to one mighty sovereign, 
under whom ruled several hereditary Princes and Rajahs. 
But their chronology ; which measures the life of men in 
ancient times by thousands of years and computes the 
length of the several periods ; during which it supposes the 
world to have existed, by millions, is so wildly extr^ 
vagant, as not to merit any serious discussion. We must 
rest satisfied then, until some more certain information is 
obtained with respect of the ancient history of India, with 
taking the first accounts of that country, which can be 
deemed authentic, from the Greeks who served under 
Alexander the Great. They found kingdoms of consider- 
able magnitude established in that country. The 
territories of Porus and of Texiles comprehended a 
great part of the Punjab, one of the most fertile and best 
cultivated countries in India. The kingdom of the Prasij, 
or Gandaridae, stretched to a great extent on both sides 
of the Ganges. All the three, as appears fron the ancient 
Greek writers, were powerful and populous. 
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This description of the partition of India into states 
of such magnitude, is alone a convincing proof of its 
having advanced far in civilisation. In whatever religion 
of the earth there has been an opportunity of observing 
the progress of men in social life, they appear at first in 
small independent tribes or communities, Their common 
wants prompt them to unite ; as their mutual jealousies, as 
well as the necessity of securing subsistence, compel them 
to drive to a distance every rival who might encroach on 
those domains which they consider as their own. Many 
ages elapse before they coalesce, or acquire sufficient 
foresight to provide for the wants, or sufficient wisdom 
to conduct the affairs of a numerous society. Even under 
the genial climate, and in the rich soil of India, more 
favourable perhaps to the union and increase of the 
human species than any other part of the globe, the 
formation of such extensive states, as were established in 
that country when first visited by Europeans, must have 
been a work of long time ; and the members of them 
must have been long accustomed to exertions of useful 
industry. 

Principles of Indian polity based on equity and 
the prosperity of the peasants. 

Though monarchical government was established 
in all the countries of India to which the knowledge of 
the ancients extended, the sovereigns were far from 
possessing uncontrolled or despotic powers. No 
trace, indeed, is discovered there, of any assembly, 
or public body, the members of which, either in 
their own right, or as representatives of their fellow 
citizens, could interpose in enacting laws, or in 
superintending the execution of them. Institutions destined 
to assert and guard the rights belonging to men in social 
state, how familiar soever the idea may be to the people of 
Europe, never formed a part of the political constitution in 
any great Asiatic kingdom. It was to different principles 
that the natives of India were indebted for restrictions, 
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which limited the exercise of regal power. The rank 
of individuals was unalterably fixed, and the privileges of 
the different castes, were deemed inviolable. The 
monarchs of India, who were all taken from the second 
of the four classes formerly described, which is entrusted 
with the function of government and exercise of war, 
behold among their subjects an order of men far superior 
to themselves in dignity, and so conscious of their own 
pre-eminence, both in rank and sanctity, that they would 
deem it degradation and pollution, if they were to eat 
of the same food with their sovereign. Their persons 
are sacred and even for the most heinous crimes, they 
cannot be capitally punished ; their blood must never be 
shed. To men in this exalted station monarchs must 
look up with respect, and reverence them as the ministers 
of religion, and the teachers of wisdom. On important 
occasions, it is the duty of sovereigns to consult them, 
and to be directed by their advice. Their admonitions, 
and even their censures, must be received with submissive 
respect. This right of the Brahmins to offer their 
opinion with respect to the administration of public affairs 
was unknown to the ancients ; and in some accounts 
preserved in India of the events which happened in their 
own country, princes are mentioned who, having violated 
the privileges of the castes, and disregard the remons- 
trances of the Brahmins, were deposed by their authority, 
and put to death. 

While the sacred rights of the Brahmins opposed 
a barrier against the encroachments of regal power on 
the one hand, it was circumscribed on the other by the 
ideas which those who occupied the highest stations in 
society entertained of their own dignity and privileges. 
As none but the members of the caste next in rank of that 
which religion has rendered sacred, could be employed in 
any function of the state, the sovereigns of the extensive 
kingdoms anciently established in India found it 
necessary to entrust them with the superintendence of 
the cities and provinces too remote to be under their 
own immediate inspection. In these stations they often 
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acquired such wealth and influence, that offices conferred 
during pleasure continued hereditarily in their families, 
and they came gradually to form an intermediate order 
between the sovereign and his subjects ; and, by the 
vigilant jealousy with which they maintained their own 
dignity and privileges, they constrained their rulers to 
respect them, and to govern with moderation and 
equity. 

Nor were the benefits of these restraints upon the 
power of the sovereign confined wholly to the two superior 
orders in the state ; they extended, in some degree, to the 
third class employed in agriculture. The labours of that 
numerous and useful body of men are so essential to the 
preservation and happiness of society, that the greatest 
attention was paid to render their conditions secure and 
comfortable. According to the ideas which prevailed 
among the natives of India (as we are informed by the 
first Europeans who visited their country), the sovereign 
is considered as the sole universal proprietor of all the 
land in his dominions, and from him is derived every 
species of tenure by which his subjects can hold it. 
These lands were let out to the farmers who cultivated 
them, at a stipulated rent amounting usually to a fourth 
part of their annual produce paid in kind. In a country 
where the price of work is extremely low, and where 
the labour of cultivation is very inconsiderable, the 
earth yielding its productions almost spontaneously, 
where subsistence is amazingly cheap, where few 
clothes are needed, and houses are built and furnished 
at little expense, this rate cannot be deemed exorbitant 
or oppressive. As long as the husbandman continued to 
pay the established rent, he retained possession of the 
farm, which descended, like property from father to son. 

While armies fought in one field, the peasant 
ploughed the next. 

These accounts given by ancient authors of the 
condition and tenure of the renters of land in India, 
agree so perfectly with what now takes place, that 
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it may be considered almost as a description of 
the present state of its cultivation. In every part 
of India where the native Hindoo Princes retain dominion, 
the Ryots, the modern name by which the renters of land 
are distinguished, hold their possessions by a lease, which 
may be considered as perpetual, and at a rate fixed by 
ancient surveys and valuations. This arrangement has 
been so long established, and accords so well with the 
ideas of the natives, concerning the distinctions of castes, 
and the functions allotted to each, that it has been 
inviolably maintained in all the provinces subject 
either to Mahomedans or Europeans ; and, to both, it 
serves as the basis on which their whole system of finance 
is founded. In a more remote period^ before the original 
institutions of India were subverted by foreign invaders^ 
the industry of the husbandmen, on which every member 
of the community depended for subsistence, was as secure 
as the tenure by which he held his lands was equitable^ 
Even war did not interrupt his labours or endanger his 
property. It was not uncommon, we are informed, that 
while two hostile armies were fighting a battle in one fields 
the peasants were ploughing or reaping in the next field 
in perfect tranquility. These maxims and regulations 
of the ancient legislators of India have a near resemblance 
to the system of those ingenious speculators on political 
economy in modern times, who represent the produce of 
land as the sole source of wealth in every country ; and 
who consider the discovery of this principle, according to 
which they contend that the Government of nations should 
be conducted, as one of the greatest efforts of human 
wisdom. Under a form of government, which paid such 
attention to all the dififerent orders of which the society 
is composed, particularly the cultivators of the earth, it 
is not wonderful that the ancients should describe the 
Indians as a most happy race of men; and the most intelli- 
gent modern observers should celebrate the equity, the 
humanity, and mildness of Indian policy. 

A Hindoo Rajah, as I have been informed by a 
person well -acquainted with the state of India, resembles 
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more a father presiding in a numerous family of his own 
children, than a sovereign ruling over inferiors, subject to 
his dominion. He endeavours to secure their happiness 
with vigilant solicitude, they are attached to him with 
the most tender affection and inviolable fidelity. We 
can hardly conceive men to be placed in any state more 
favourable to their acquiring all the advantages derived 
from social union. It is only when the mind is perfectly 
at ease, and neither feels nor dreads oppression, that it 
employs its active powers in forming numerous arrange- 
ments of police, for securing its enjoyments and increasing 
them. Many arrangements of this nature the Greeks, 
though accustomed to their own institutions the most 
perfect at that time in Europe, observed and admired 
among the Indians and mention them as instances of high 
civilisation and improvements. 
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SOME FACTS AND FIGURES. 

1. Population in 1931 

British 
Indian States 

Total 

« « « « 


2. Area in square miles 

British ... ... ... 1,094,220 

Indian States ... ... ... 711,032 

♦ # ♦ * * 

3. Villages and Towns 

Towns ... ... ... 2,300 

Villages ... ... 700,000 

• « « • « 

4. Occupations 

Organised Industries 
A&iinistration 
Transport 
Trade 
Agriculture 
Miscellaneous 

Total 

a a • 
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270,561,353 

80,838,627 

351,399,880 

♦ 
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5. Lowest Yield of Crops per Acre 

Though agriculture is the occupation of more than 80 
per cent of India’s population, the yield per acre of crops 
is one of the lowest in the world. Here is the example 
of rice of which India is a great producer. Comparative 


average yield of rice per acre : — 


Spain 

lbs. 6700 

Japan 

tbs. 2100 

Italy 

lbs. 3300 

India 

lbs. 890 

e e a 

* 


6. Average Income 

Since the days of the late Dadabhoy Naorojee, when 
the great father of the Indian National movement blew 
up the “Myth” of the fabulous wealth of India, calcula- 
tions of the per capita income of India have been made by 
different authorities, the last one being that of the Simon 
Commission. The results point only to one conclusion 
in spite of slightly differing estimates, and that is the 
deepening, heart rending poverty of the vast masses of the 
population. The following figures speak for them* 
selves : — 


Per Capita Income in India 


Estimated by 

Dadabhoy Naorojee 
Lord Cromer 
Baring Barbour 
Digby 

Lord Gurzon 
Mr. Findlay Sbirras 
The Hon ble Sir B. N. 
Professor K. T. Shah 
Simon Commission 
Sir M. Visweswariah 

« * 


Relating to year 

1870 
1881 
1882 
... 1898-99 
1900 
1911 
Sarma 1911 
... 1921-22 
1928 
1938 


Income ^r head 

20 

27 

27 

18*9 

80 

50 

86 

46 

110 

60 
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7. Income per Head in Rupees 





Rs. 

United States of America 


... 

1080 

Australia 



810 

Great Britain 



750 

Canada 



750 

France 



570 

Germany 



450 

India 



46 

« 

* 

* 

* 


8. Heavy Indebtedness 
PUBLIC 

Figures on March Expected figures Increase 
31st 1924. on 31-3-34 

Totfll indebted- 
ness of the Govt. 

of India 919 crores l,213crore8 291 crores. 

RURAL 

Computed Between 600 to 1000 crores of Rupees. 

India’s public debt is too much considering the 
extreme poverty of the people. Again the chronic in- 
debtedness of peasantry is proverbial, and only radical 
legislation and the vigorous growth of co-operation. 
Mortgage banking and life assurance would solve it. 


9. Government Expenditure per head 
on National Services. 

Province Expenditure per head Density of population 



in Rupees 

per square miles 

Madras 

41 

279 

Bombay 

8*2 

166 

Bengal 

2-5 

608 

United Provinces 

2*7 

427 

Punjab 

5*5 

207 

Burma 

8*6 

56 

Bihar and Orissa 

1*8 

409 

Central Provinces 

37 

139 

Assam 

3*9 

143 

* * 

e e 

* 



10. Abnormal Export of Raw Produce and very'slow Industrial Development. 

This summary of the export of agricultural and raw products for 1933, shows 
the infinite potentialities for industrial development in India. The one great cure 
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1 1. Miserable Lack of Banking Facilities 

Average Average No. of Banking Banking 
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13. Health, Sanitation and Education 
(NOTES BY R. CHATTERJEE) 

It is unnecessary to seek the aid of statistics to prove 
the extreme poverty of the bulk of the Indian population. 
Tviro official admissions will suffice. In the report on 
Constitutional Reforms, popularly known as the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, the signatories, the then Secretary of 
State and the then Governor-General, have stated that 
“ the immense masses of the people are poor, ignorant, 
and helpless far beyond the standard of Europe.” (Section 
132). Again, in the Report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform,Vol. I Part I 
Page 2, it is said of the inhabitants of India that their 
average standard of living is low and can scarcely be 
compared even with that of the more backward countries 
of Europe. Literacy is rare outside urban areas, and 
even in these the number of literates bears but a small 
proportion to the total population.” 

As regards sanitation and health, let the following 
death rates per mile per annum, taken from the Statistical 
Year-Book of the League of Nations 1933-34. speak : — 


Canada 

lO'l 

U. S. A. 

iri 

Argentine 

12*5 

Ceylon 

22’1 

Cyprus 

17*1 

India 

24*8 

Japan 

19*0 

Palastine 

22*1 

Philippines 

19-4 

Germany 

11*2 

Australia 

14*0 

Belgium 

13*3 

Bulgaria 

16*8 

Spain 

17*3 

Britain 

12*5 

Australia 

8*7 

New Zealand 

8*3 
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Another index to health is the expectation of life in 
years at birth of the people of different countries, as to 
which the following figures are taken from the Census of 
India. 1931, Vol. I Part I, pp. 171*72. 


Country 

Males 

Females 

Australia 

55*20 

58*84 

Denmark 

54*9 

57*9 

England 

48*53 

52*38 

France 

45*74 

49*13 

Germany 

44*82 

48*33 

Holland 

51*0 

53*4 

India 

22*59 

22*31 

Italy 

44*24 

44*83 

Japan 

43*97 

44*84 

Norway 

54*84 

57*72 

Sweden 

54*53 

65*98 

Switzerland 

49*25 

52*15 

United States 

49*32 

52*54 


As regards education, the following table of illiteracy 
taken from Whitaker's Almanack 1935 will give some 
idea : — 

Per cent of Population 


Country 

Year 

Illiterate 

Turkey 

1927 

91*8 

Egypt 

1927 

85*7 

Brazil 

1920 

67*0 

Portugal 

1920 

65*0 

Mexico 

1921 

64*9 

Spain 

1920 

43 0 

Greece 

1928 

43*0 

Poland 

1921 

32*7 

Italy 

1921 

26*8 

India 

1931 

92 


By now all these countries have made appreciable 
progress in education. 
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Comparatively unprogressive countries have been 
mentioned in the above table. In 1930, in the United 
States of America only 4'03 per cent were illiterate. In 
Japan, there are practically no illiterates except infants. 
In Russia (U. S. S. R.) in 1926, the percentage of illite- 
rates was 48‘7. At the end of 1930, it was 33. And at 
the end of 1933 it was only 10. Mark the rapid increase 
in the number and percentage of literates in Russia. In 
India in 1921, the illiterates were 92'9 per cent of the 
population, and in 1931 they were 92 per cent of the 
population. But even this slight progress is deceptive. 
For, whereas in 1921 the total number of illiterates was 
29,34,31,580, in 1931 it was 32,16,28,003. 

The Negroes of Africa who were sold as slaves in 
America, were originally an uncivilized people without 
literature and without even an alphabet Till their libera- 
tion on December 11, 1865, it was a penal offence to 
teach them or for them to receive any schooling. But in 
65 years from 1865 to 1930, they have made such progress 
in education that in 1930 only 16*3 per cent of them were 
illiterate against 92 per cent of Indians in India. This 
ought to make both us and our Government ashamed, for 
we have ancient literatures and more alphabets and 
scripts than we know what to do with. 
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INDIAN POVERTY 

The facts and figures quoted in appendix II speak 
for themselves. Many British public men have been 
impressed by the woeful tale unfolded by these 
tables. We quote below opinions showing that 
better class of British people are not unmindful of 
the true import of these figures. 

♦ a|t ♦ ♦ 

H. M. Hyndman in Bankruptcy of India 
page 152 : — 

** Even as we look on, India is becoming feebler 
and feebler. The very life-blood of the great multitude 
under our rule is slowly, yet ever faster, ebbing away.** 

« « « « 

Mr. W. S. Lilly in his book of India and its 
problems says : — 

“ The test of a people’s prosperity is not the exten- 
sion of exports, the multiplication of manufacturers or 
other industries, or the construction of cities. No, a pros- 
perous country is one in which the great mass of the 
inhabitants are able to produce with moderate toil, what 
is necessary for living human lives, of frugal and assured 
comfort. Judged by this criterion, can India be called pros- 
perous ? Comfort, of course is a relative term. In a tropical 
country like India, the standard is very low. Little 
cloihing is required ; simple diet suffices. An unfailing 
well full of water, a plot of laud, and a bit of orchard 
these will satisfy his desire. If needed, you add the 
cattle needful to him. Such the Ryot’s ideal— very few 
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realise it. Millions of peasants in India are struggling to 
live on half an acre. Their existence is a constant struggl- 
ing with starvation, ending too often in defeat. Their 
difficulty is not to live human lives, lives up to the level 
of their poor standard of comfort, but to live at all, and 
not die. We may well say that in India, except in the 
irrigated tracts, famine is chronic endemic** 

* « « ♦ « 


Al. CarthiU’s description of the Indian 
villager : — 

** The whole of India is divided into villages. There 
are hundreds of thousands of them. A cluster of 
mud huts, a temple or two. some old trees, a well ; an 
open space in the centre is the nucleus. Round about 
lie the arable pasture and waste of the village. Here 
lives and dies the peasant. The real Indian nation is 
here, that hardy patient folk whose labour pays the taxes, 
and whose blood has built up the Empire and kept the 
gates.” 


e * ♦ e e 


. Says Mr. J. S. Cotton : — 

” If the security of British rule has allowed the 
people to increase, it does not follow that it has promoted 
the general prosperity. That could only be done in one 
of two ways — either by producing a distinct rise in the 
standard of living among the lowest classes or by divert- 
ing a considerable section of the people from the sole 
occupation of agriculture. Neither of these things has been 
done. Competent authorities indeed are of opinion that 
the condition of the lowest classes has become worse 
under the British rule.** 
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Mr. A. O. Hume, Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Agricultural Department, wrote in 
1880 

Except in very good seasons, multitudes for months 
every year cannot get sufficient food for themselves and 
family.’* 


4s ♦ « e 

Sir Auckland Colvin, once a Finance Minister 
in India, describes the tax-paying community as 
made up in the main of : — 

“ Men whose income at best is barely sufficient to 
afford them the sustenance necessary to support life, 
living as they do upon bare necessities.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Sir Charles Elliott once Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, wrote in 1880 : — 

** I do not hesitate to say that half the agricultural 
population do not know, from one year's end to another, 
what it is to have a full meal.” 

* a # • o 


Sir William Hunter, former member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, in a speech in 1875 said : — 

“ The Government assessment does not leave enough 
Food to the cultivator to support himself and family 
throughout the year.” 

« « ♦ a o 
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Mr. Harrington, quotes Mr. Bennett, the 
compiler of the Oudh Gazetteer an officer whom 
he calls wholly free from pessimism as to the 
condition of the lowest castes of Oudh : — 

“ The lowest depths of misery and degradation are 
reached by the Koris and Chamars whom he describes as 
always on the verge of starvation. These represent from 
10 to 11 per cent of the population of Oudh. Mr. 
Harrington then quotes from papers he himself contri- 
buted to the Poineeriu 1876 under the heading ‘Oudh 
Affiairs’: — 

“It has been calculated that about 60 per cent of the 
entire native population are sunk in such abject poverty 
that, unless the small earnings of child labour are added 
to the scanty stock by which the family is kept alive, 
some members would starve.’* 

♦ -le * 

Mr. A. J. Lawrence, the Commissioner Allah- 
bad Division who retired in 1891, reported : — 

“ I belive there is very little between poorer classes 
of the people and semi-starvation, but where is the 
remedy ?’* 

^ ♦ * 

The Rev. Dr, Sunderland cites these facts and 
figures in support of his observations on Indian 
famines : — 

“The truth is, the poverty of India is something we 
can have little conception of, unless we have actually 
seen it, as alas, I have. Is it any wonder that the Indian 
peasant can lay up nothing for time of need ? The 
extreme destitution of the people is principally responsible 
for the devastations of plague, the loss of life from this 
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terrible scourge is Startling. It reached 272,000 in 1901, 
500,000 in 1902 : 800,000 in 1903 and over 1,000,000 in 
1904. It still continues unchecked. The vitality of the 
people has been reduced by long semi -starvation. So long 
as the present destitution of India continues, there is mall 
ground for hope that the plague can be overcome. The 
real cause of famines in India is not lack of rain ; it is 
not over-population ; it is the extreme, the abject, the 
awful poverty of the people.’* 


4 : * « « 


Dr. Harold Mann, the retiring Director of 
Agriculture in the Bombay Presidency in the course 
of an interview given to a representative of the 
* Times of India ’ in October 1927 remarked : — 

“ But little could be done on an extensive scale even 
along these lines, until the Government and the social 
reformers recognised that the secret of the whole pros- 
perity of the agricultural population was the filling of 
their stomachs. The empty stomach was the greatest 
obstacle to progress in India, and he wished to emphasize 
before he left the country that all efforts should ulti- 
mately concentrate on filling the stomachs of the 
people. 

Continuing Dr. Mann said that no matter in what 
other way Mr. Gandhi had gone astray, he had pene- 
trated into the secret of the poverty of India when he 
advocated the spinning wheel, no matter if it did produce 
only a few annas a day. Dr. Mann, therefore, thought 
Government should pay the closest attention to this phase 
of the problem if they ever hoped to have a prosperous 
countryside, and he expressed bewilderment that so long 
a period had elapsed before Government had tackled the 
problem in right earnest.** 
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Dr. Mann’s last message to the people of the 
country was given in the following words : — 

“ Dr. Mann said that he had the greatest hopes of the 
Bombay presidency reaching a very high standard of 
economic prosperity in which the Ryots would participate, 
but no endeavour towards such better state could be 
made by a people with empty bellies, and so his last 
message to the people of this land, to all social workers, 
and to those in charge of the administration was to devise 
means whereby the cultivators might be given sufiScient 
food." 
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THE BRITISH ON BRITISH RULE 

Indians want India to be governed by Indians 
because, they think, that foreign rule is not ill their 
best interests. They think that “ White man’s 
burden ’’ theory is only a camouflauge to hide 
the real motives of the exploiters who are in 
India for their own gain. The following quotations 
show that there are many a fair-minded Britisher 
who also think in the same manner. 

« « « « 

Sergeant Brago about the trade operations 
of the East India Company : — 

A gentleman sends a Gomastah to buy or sell ; he 
immediately looks upon himself as sufficient to force 
every inhabitant either to buy his goods or sell him 
theirs, and on refusal (in case of non -capacity) a flogging 
or confinement immediately ensues. This is not 
sufiBcient even when willing, but a second force is made 
use of, which is to engross the different branches of trade 
to themselves and not to suffer any person to buy or sell 
the articles they trade in ; and if the country people do it, 
then a repetition of their authority is put in practice ; and 
again, what things they purchase, they think the least 
they can do is to take them for a considerable deal less 
than another merchant and of ten -times refuse paying that; 
and my interfering occasions an immediate complaint. 
These and many other oppressions ; more than can be 
related, which are daily used by the Bengal Gomastahs are 
the reasons that this place (Backergunj, a prosperous 
Bengal district) is growing destitute of inhabitants ; every 
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day numbers leave the town to seek a residence more 
safe, and the very markets, which before afforded plenty, 
do hardly now produce anything of use ; their peons being 
allowed to force poor people ; and if the zemindar offers 
to prevent it, he is threatened to be used in the same 
manner. Before, justice was given in the public cutchery 
(court), but now every Gomastah is become a judge, and 
every one’s house a cutchery ; they even pass sentences 
on the zemindars themselves and draw money from them 
by pretended injuries such as quarrel with some of the 
peons, or their having, as they assert, stole something, 
which is more likely to have been taken by their own 
people. ” 


♦ • » » 

Lord Macaulay about Clive’s loot from India : — 

“ As to Clive, there was no limit to his acquisitions 
but his own moderation. The treasury of Bengal was 
thrown open to him. There were, well-piled up, after 
the usage of the Indian princes, immense masses of coin 
among which might not seldom be detected the florins and 
byzants with which, before any European ship had turned 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Venetians purchased the 
stuff and species of the East. Clive walked between 
heaps of gold and silver crowned with rubies and diamoifQs 
and was at liberty to help himself.” 

* ♦ * * 

What followed Clive’s departure was thus 
summed up by the same authority : — 

Enormous fortunes were thus rapidly accumulated 
at Calcutta while thirty millions of human beings were 
reduced to the extremity of wretchedness. The misgovern- 
ment of the English was carried to such a point as seems 
hardly compatible with the very existence of society. ” 
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In a letter of July 2, 1901, published in the 
Morning Post, London, the late Mr. H. M, 
Hyndman, the great Socialist leader said : — 

“More than twenty years ago the late Sir Louis 
Mallet (I presume with the knowledge and consent of 
Lord Cranbrook then Secretary of State for India, and 
of my friend the late Edward Stanhope, then Under 
Secretary) put at my disposal the confidential documents 
in the India Office, from Indian finance ministers and 
others, bearing on this question of the drain from India 
to England and its effects. The situation is. to my 
mind, so desperate that I consider I am entitled to call 
on Lord George Hamilton to submit the confidential 
memoranda on this subject, up to and after the year 1880 
for the consideration of the House of Commons. I 
venture to assert that the public will be astonished to 
read the names of those who (privately) are at one with 
me on this matter. As to remedy, there is but one, and 
this almost too late for that the stanching of the drain 
and the steady substitution of native rule, under light 
English supervision for our present ruinous system.*' 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

On page 208 of his Prosperous British India 
Mr. William Digby gives the photographic 
reproduction of two pages from an Indian Blue 
Book containing admissions about the drain. 

Great British, in addition to the tribute she makes 
India pay her through the customs, derives benefit from 
the savings of the service at the three presidencies being 
spent in England instead of in India ; and in addition to 
these savings, which probably amount to near a million, 
she derives benefit from the fortunes realized by the 
European mercantile community which are all remitted 
to England.*' 
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The following extracts are made from the 
Reports of the Committees of the House of 
Commons, Vol. V 1781-82, printed 1804, comparing 
Indian rule with the rule of the East India Company. 
Mr. Philip Francis, once a member of the Bengal 
Council wrote : — 

“ It must give pain to an Englishman to have reason 
to think that since the accession of the Company to the 
Divanee, the condition of the people of this country has 
been worse than it was before ; and yet I am afraid the 
fact is undoubted ; and I believe has proceeded from the 
following causes the mode of providing the Company’s 
investment the exportation of species, instead of 
importing large sums annually, the strictness that has 
been observed in the collections ; the endeavours of all 
concerned to gain credit by an increase of revenue during 
the time of their being in station, without sufficiently 
attending to what future consequences might be expected 
from such a measure ; the errors that subsist in manner 
of making collections, particularly by the employment of 
ammils. These appear to me the principal causes why 
this fine country which flourished under the most despotic 
and arbitrary government, is verging towards its ruin 
while the English have really so great a share in the 
administration.” 

• ♦ « * 

Sir John Malcolm, Governor of Bombay in 
1827 (one of the makers of the British Empire in 
India) was examined before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1832 .• — 

In your opinion, was the substitution of our govern- 
ment for the misrule of the native princes the cause of 
greater prosperity of the agriculture and commercial part 
of the population ? 
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“ I cannot answer this in every province of India, 
but I shall as far as my experience enables me. I do 
not think the change has beneGtted or could benefit 
either the commercial, the monied or the agricultural 
classes of many of the Native States, though it may of 
others. It has not happened to me ever to see countries 
better cultivated and so abounding in all the produce of 
the soil as well as commercial wealth than the southern 
Maharatta districts when I accompanied the present Duke 
of Wellington to that country in 1803.... With respect 

to Malwa And 1 do not believe that the introduction 

of our direct rule could have contributed more, nor 
indeed so much, to the prosperity of the commercial and 
agricultural interests as the establishment of the efficient 
rule of its former princes and chiefs.’* 

♦ « 4 : * 

Sir George Wingate, who had held high posts 
in the Government of Bombay, recorded the follow- 
ing observations for the consideration of his 
countrymen when the administration of the Empire 
passed to the Crown in 1858 : — 

“ If then we have governed India not merely for 
the native of India but for ourselves, we are clearly 
blamable in the sight of God and man for having contri- 
buted nothing towards defraying the cost of that Govern- 
ment. With reference to its economic effects upon the 
condition of India, the tribute paid to Great Britain is by 
far the most objectionable feature in our existing policy. 
Taxes spent in the country from which they are raised are 
totally different in their effects from taxes raised in one 
country and spent in another. The Indian tribute, whether 
weighed in the scales of justice or viewed in the light 
of our true interest, will be found to be at variance with 
humanity, with common sense, and with the received 
maxims of economical science.” 
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Mr. Montgomery Martin, an historian of the 
British colonies and dependencies wrote in 1838 : — 

“ So constant and accumulating a drain, even on 
England, would soon impoverish her ; how severe then, 
must be the effect on India, where the wage of a labourer 
is from two pence to three pence a day.” 

4 ifC 

Mr. K. H. Wilson, auther of History of India 
says of the annual drain of wealth : — 

“ Its transference to England is an abstraction of 
Indian capital for which no equivalent is given ; it is an 
exhausting drain upon the country, the issue of w'hich is 
replaced by no reflux ; it is an extraction of the life-blood 
from the veins of national industry which no subse- 
(|uent introduction of nourishment is furnished to 
restore.” 

Professor J. Seeley in his Expansion of 
England very significantly remarks “subjection for 
a long time to a foreign yoke is one of the most 
potent causes of national deterioration.” 

4s % 1|K Hi 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Imperialist leader 
of the British Labour party accorded his opinion 
that in all attempts to govern a country by a 
‘benevolent despotism’ the governed are crushed 
down. “They become subjects who obey, not 
citizens who act. Their literature, their art, their 
spiritual expression go.” 

* Hi Hi * ail 

Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, well-known English 
thinker and author, di.scusses the question of the 
competency of the British people to rule India in 
his essay on the civilisation of India, China and 
Japan, which he wrote after his Eastern tour. Here 
is his conclusion in his own words ; — 
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“Of all the Western nations the English are the 
least capable of appreciating th? qualities of Indian 
civilisation. Of all the races they are the least assimil- 
able. They carry to India all their own habits and 
ways of life ; squatting, as it were in armed camps ; 
spending as in exile twenty or twenty-five years and 
returning, sending out new men to take their place, 
equally imbued with English ideals and habits, equally 
unassimilable. Facility of communication has only empha- 
sized and strengthened this attitude. The Englishman 
sends his children home to be educated ; commonly his 
wife will spend at least half her time at home, he himself 
returns every few years ; his centre is not India, but 
England. Between him and the Indian the gulf is im- 
passable.” 








In his Studies of Indian Life and Sentiment, 
Sir Bainpfylde Fuller, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Eastern Bengal who resigned when Lord Morley 
was the Secretary of State says : — 


“ Young British officials go out to India most imper- 
fectly equipped for their responsibilities. They learn no 
law worth the name, little Indian history, no political 
economy, and gain smattering of one Indian vernacular 
In regard to other branches of the service, matters arc 
still more unsatisfactory. Young men, who jru to^ be 
police officers, are sent out with no 
though for the proper discharge of thei 
acquaintance with Indian life an 
They land in Indi^ in absolute ignoi 
So also with forest officers, media 
and (still more surprising) educ 
hardly too much to say that this is 
gence of the country.” 



Acc.No.^ 
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Mr. H. M. Hyndman, the well-known British 
socialist who always took a keen interest in Indian 
affairs, wrote : — 

** The British who come to India to rule it have been 
brought up and educated in accordance with methods far 
remote from, and as irreconcilable with, Asiatic ideas as 
it is possible for them to be. In their work and in their 
pleasure they keep as aloof as possible from the people 
they govern. The head of the government who himself 
is brought out fresh from Europe and entirely ignorant of 
India, does not remain in office more than hve years, thus 
leaving as soon as he begins to get a little knowledge. His 
subordinates return ‘home’ frequently for their holidays, and 
go back to England permanently, to live on a considerable 
pension paid by India after their term of service is 
completed. The longer this reign of well meaning but 
unsympathetic carpet baggers continues, the less intimate 
do their genera) relations with the Indian people become. 
The colour and race prejudices which were only slight 
at the beginning of English dominance, now become 
stronger and stronger every year. In India itself, men of 
ancient lineage, besides which the descent of the oldest 
European aristocracy is a mushroom growth, are consi- 
dered in the leading cities, as well as on the railways, 
unfit to associate on equal terms with the young white 
bureaucrats just arrived in the country.” 

* * * * 

Speaking of the ignorance of India seen in 
many government oflScials, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
says : — 


“ I have met men in the Indian Civil Service who 
had been there for a score of years. They knew few 
Indians, they have rarely discussed public affairs with 
them, they could not answer accurately some of the most 
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elementary questions about Indian life ; their opinions on 
current affairs were obviously the parrot repetitions of 
the club talker or newspaper statements. In fact, they 
were as separate from India as I am at home in London, 
and took their opinions of India in an even more second- 
hand way than I had taken mine before I ever set foot on 
Indian soil ’’ 

« « * « 

Mr. MacDonald quotes Lord Curzon as saying 
that in former days the assumption of everybody 
who went to India to take part in the Government 
was that he must learn what languages were 
necessary to enable him to speak with the people : — 

“ But the arrogance of these modern days assumes 
that it is quite unnecessary. The number of officers now 
who speak the vernaculars with any facility is much 
smaller than fifty or even twenty-five years ago, and the 
number devoting themselves to anything like a serious 
study of the literature of the country is diminishing year 
by year. 

♦ « « « 

Right Hon’ble Edwin S- Montagu, Secretary 
of State for India, said in a speech in the House of 
Commons in July 1917; — 

** The Government of India is too wooden, too iron, 
too inelastic, too antediluvian, to be of any use for modern 
purposes. The Indian Government is indefensible.'* 

« « ♦ 

Major Atlee in the House of Commons during 
India Bill Debate ; — 

** The Labourites recognised that Britain had done 
some good things for India but we had done very many 
bad things.’* 
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DIVIDE AND RULE 

Hindu-Muslim differences are the bane of 
political life in India. When it is said that 
Indians, while quarrelling amongst themselves, act 
only as tools in the hands of those who’ try to 
exploit them, it is forgotten that the statement 
does no credit to Indians themselves. Indians 
cannot throw blame for their own sins on the 
shoulders of others. But the charge that communal 
troubles in India are born out of the policy of 
“ Divide and Rule ” is not untrue. If there were 
any doubt about it, the following testimony of 
prominent British statesmen should dispel the same. 

«|i « * ^ 

Writing to the Duke of Wellington from Simla 
on October 4 1842, after the fall of Kabul and 
Gliazni, Lord Ellenborough, then Governor-General 
of India observed : — 

“ I could not have credited the extent to which the 
Muhammadans desired our failure in Afghanistan, unless 
I had heard here ciraumstances which prove that the 
feeling pervaded even those entirely dependent upon us 
The Hindus, on the other hand, are delighted. It seems 
to me most unwise, when we are sure of the hostility of 
one-tenth, not to secure the enthusiastic support of the 
nine-tenths which are faithful.” 

« « » « e 

426 
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Again EHenborough to Wellington on January 
18, 1843:— 

“ I cannot close my eyes to the belief, that the race 
(Muslims) is fundamentally hostile to us and, therefore, 
our true policy is to conciliate the Hindus *’ 

* ^ * 

As early as 1821, a British officer, signing 
himself ‘ Carnaticus’ wrote in Asiatic Journal : — 

“ Divide et impera should be the motto of our 
Indian administration, whether political, civil or military.*’ 

« 4 : * ^ 

The same thing was put in as outspoken a 
language by Lt. Col. John Coke, Commandant at 
Moradabad, who about the time of what the British 
hi.storians have called the ‘Sepoy Mutiny of 1857’ 
wrote : — 

“ Our endeavours should be to up-hold, in full force 
the (for us fortunate) separation which exists between the 
different religions and races, not to endeavour to amalga- 
mate them, divide et impera should be the principle of 
Indian Government.’’ 

* ♦ n: 

Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, in a 
minute dated May 14, 1859 wrote : — 

” Divide et impera was the old Roman motto and 
it should be ours.” 

« » « ♦ 

Sir John Strachey, an eminent British Indian 
Civilian and writer on India, said : — 

“ The existence, side by side, of hostile creeds 
among the Indian people, is one of the strong points in 
our political position in India.” 
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Lord Morley, evidently took the same view. ‘I won’t 
follow you again into your Muhammadan dispute' 
said he in a letter to Minto. ‘I respectfully remind 
you once more that it was your early speech about their 
extra claims that first started the (Muslim) hare.’ 

« 4: « 

The honafides of the bureaucracy in India has 
been suspected by responsible British statesmen. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, late Premier of Britain, 
spoke thus of the wide-spread suspicion : — 

Sinister infiuences have been, and are, at work on 
the part of the Government ; that Muhammadan leaders 
have been and are inspired by certain British officials, 
and that these officials have pulled and continue to pull 
wires at Simla and in London and of malice afore-thought 
sow discord between the Muhammadan and Hindu 
communities by showing to the Muhammadans special 
favours.'* 

m * * 

Sir Bampfylde Fuller, late Gpvernor of the Curzon 
created Province of “ East Bengal ” in an oft-quoted 
address picturesquely referred to the British Government 
in India as having two wives, Hindus and Muslims of 
.which the Muslim was the Favourite wife.” 

* « « « * 

Writing in the London Times, Lord Oliver, 
Secretary of State for India in the Ramsay 
MacDonald Government, said : — 

No one with a close acquaintance with Indian 
affairs will be prepared to deny that on the whole there 
is a predominant bias in British officialdom in favour of 
the Muslim community, partly on the ground of closer 
sympathy but more largely as a make-weight against 
Hindu nationalism.” 
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In a recent article contributed to the Foreign 
Affairs, London, Sir John Maynard, a retired senior 
Member of the Executive Council of the Punjab 
says : — 

** It is, of course, true that British authority 
could not have established, could not now maintain 
itself, but for a fissiparous tendency of which 
the Hindu-Muslim antagonism is one manifestation. 
It is also true that the mass rivalry of the two 
communities began under British rule. Persecuting 
rulers made their appearance from time to time in 
the pre-British era, levying tribute on unbelievers or 
punishing with fanaticaU zeal the slaying of kine. But 
the Hindu and Muslim masses before they bad eaten of 
the tree of knowledge and become religion-conscious 
worshipped peacefully side by side at the same shrines.” 

« « « » ♦ 

**I should advise Simon,** wrote Lord Birkenhead to 
the Viceroy, ”to see at all stages important people who are 
not boycotting the Commission, particularly Muslims and 
the depressed classes. I should widely advertise all his 
interviews with representative Muslims. The whole 
policy now is obvious. It is to terrify the immense 
Hindu population by the apprehension that the Commission 
is being got hold of by the Muslims and may present a 
report altogether destructive of the Hindu position, there- 
by securing a solid block of Muslim support, and leaving 
Jinnah high and dry.’* 
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MENDACIOUS PROPAGANDA 

Enemies of Indian claim to freedom take 
special pains to traduce Indians in the eyes of the 
European public. Recent efforts of Miss Mayo and 
certain American film companies in this connection 
are well-known. No responsible person could 
publicly associate himself with such a propaganda 
though it was well-known that Miss Mayo had the 
backing of an influential coterie of important 
reactionary elements in England. But propaganda 
against Indians is not confined to people of Miss 
Mayo’s type. The following few extracts will 
show that Indians have enemies even amongst 
circles that in no way could be called irresponsible. 

Mr. H. K. Trevaskis, I.C. S., Late Inspector- 
General of Registration and Director of Land 
Records, Punjab, writes in the Empire Movement 

Annual : — 

. 

“ Democratic institutions, imply the submission of 
minorities to majorities, and the doctrinaires must feel 
that it is really very naughty of the 70 million Muham- 
madans to decline permanent subordination to the 210 
million Hindus, and^ indulge in childish outbursts of 
temper whenever the subject is mentioned. 

“ Why is it that when we offer to hand India over to 
majority rule, a babel of clamour immediately arises from 
Muhammadans, Sikhs, peasantry, businessmen and others, 
all asking for safeguards ? It seems to show that before 
giving India self-government, it is our duty to erect safe- 
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guards against the effects of that self-government. Obvious- 
ly, the Congress politician, however successfully he may 
inspire confidence in the Englishman at home — is not 
trusted by his fellow-countrymen. 

“ These (Indian) know that Congress stands for 
Brahmin rule, and also they know what Brahmin rule 
means to all but Brahmins. In the Hindu system, 
I murder and sodomy are not sins ; they are not even 
^ peccadilloes. They are religious rites — justified by a 
philosophy and fired by an enthusiasm, so that murder 
and vice may be always on the side of the Brahmin Such 
a system can never govern ; but it can render all other 
government impossible. Like the cholera bacillus, also 
indigenous to India, it is fatal to higher organisms, though 
itself incapable of constructive action. 

“ And so the history of India has been the history of 
a country paralysed by the cramping Brahmin system and 
unable to make any effecti\e resistance against invaders. 
Valour and capacity could raise Muhammadan slaves to 
become kings, but nothing availed the low caste Hindu, 
however capable and valiant. Hinduism has always met 
its enemies with the wiles of Delilah rather than with the 
sword of Goliath Thus it has seduced invader after 
invader, and even now the British Lion is slowly succumb- 
ing to the enchantress 

“Actually, India has never been self governing. Indeed 
for centuries before the arrival of the British it was conti- 
nuously under the sway of foreign military adventurers 
who maintained their rule only so long as they were 
recruited from external stock, and who fell as they became 
Indianised A striking example is the Mogul Empire, the 
only empire other than the British that could pretend to 
be an Indian Empire. Originally its civil servants were 
recruited from the military races of Central Asia, self- 
government being restricted to the village community, 
which was allowed to manage its own affairs so long as it 
paid the taxes and did not interfere in politics But when 
steam of foreign recruits was cut off as a result of the rise 
of the Sikh kingdom, decay set in immediately. 
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During the past twenty years, concession after 
concession has been made to the Congress Party, till the 
administration has now become thoroughly demoralised. 
Even demoralisation has been seized upon as justification 
for demanding further concessions. Harassed officials 
instead of being able to deal with the details of land 
administration, which was formerly their main care, now 
find their time fully occupied with politics. Land records 
have fallen into decay, and the forcible suppression of 
consequent riots and disorder has left in its train a bitter 
grievance against the Government. 

‘ Great Britain has in India, a potential market 
as large and populous as that of Europe, excluding Russia 
and far wealthier in raw materials. The tropical and sub- 
tropical resources need only developed communications 
to produce riches enough to pay for all the goods which 
are demanded by a modern India and might be supplied 
by British workshops— motor vehicles, bicycles electrical 
plant, clothing, iron and steel, and a vast quantity of other 
goods. Even the process of development should create 
a demand for machinery and rolling stock that in itself 
might serve as a tonic to British trade. 

** It is a land which might be converted into a mighty 
outlet for British enterprise, a vast market for British 
goods, and a valuable support to the whole British Empire. 
Instead of being rotten with unemployment, Britain might 
well, with India’s co-operation, regain the industrial leader- 
ship which was hers till yesterday.” 

>1: 4s * 4: 4: 

Fro^ the Morning Post, London 

** It (the Congress) has publicly burnt the British flag ; 
it has organised the boycott of British goods, and it has 
proclaimed its intention to repudiate British loans^ 
Therefore, we take it to be reasonably certain that, when 
the power comes into the hands of these people^ the police 
will be destroyed, the British in India will be massacred* 
and their goods will be confiscated.” 
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Is it then surprising that Indians are regarded as 
untouchables in the British colonies. The following note 
from the Daily Telegraph of London shows how Indians 
are looked down upon even in England : — 

The Southern Railway is refusing to issue to coloured 
persons special tickets to include fare and admission to 
the Lagoon Swimming Pool, Orpington. 

An official of the railway company stated to a repre- 
sentative of the “ Daily Telegraph recently that the 
company was acting on the request of the proprietors of 
the swimming pool, with whom it had an arrangement for 
the issue of the tickets. 

The ’manager of the Lagoon explained that ever since 
the pool was opened three years ago it had been the settled 
policy to refuse admission to coloured people. About a 
month ago some Indian students came from London and 
were turned away. 

It was only right that coloured peopls should be told 
about the ban before they started on a 15 miles’ journey. 
That was why the railway company had been requested to 
make it known that the special tickets would not be issued 
to them. 

The proprietor of one of the biggest open-air swimm- 
ing pools north of London said, “ The question has not 
arisen so far as we are concerned. If it did however, I 
think I should do my best to keep coloured people out. I 
think their presence would be objectionable to many 
people.” 

The manager of another big swimming pool on the 
south side of the river said : ” We feel it necessary to 
refuse admission to people of colour, because of the feelings 
of women using the pool. When it is a matter of using 
the same stretch cf water for swimming in, the question 
becomes somewhat different from that of travelling in 
buses and tramcars wdth coloured people.” 
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MAHATMAJI ON NON-CO-OPERATION 

I have discussed in the body of the book, the non- 
co-operation programme at some detail. The follow- 
ing two speeches of Mahatmaji, the one at Madras 
and the other at Calcutta while proposing the famous 
Congress resolution on the movement, discuss the 
programme in Mahatmaji’s own words. 

Speech at Madras 

What is this non-co-operation about which you have 
heard much, and why do we want to offer this non-co- 
operation ? I wish to go for the time being into the why. 
There are two things before this country ; the first and 
the foremost is the Khilafat question. On this the heart 
of the Mussulmans of India has become lacerated. British 
pledges, given after the greatest deliberation by the Prime 
Minister of England in the name of the English nation, 
have been dragged into the mire. The promises given to 
Muslim India, on the strength of which the consideration 
that was accepted by the British nation was exacted, have 
been broken and the great religion of Islam has been 
placed in danger. The Mussulmans hold — and I venture 
to think they rightly hold — that so long as British promises 
remain unfulfilled so long is it impossible for them to 
tender whole-hearted fealty and loyalty to the British 
connection; and if it is to be a choice for a devout 
Mussulman between loyalty to the British connection and 
loyalty to his Code and Prophet, he will not require a 
second to make his choice — and he has declared his choice. 
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The Mussulmans say frankly, openly and honourably to 
the whole world that if the British ministers and the 
British nation do not fulfil the pledges given to them and 
do not wish to regard with respect the sentiments of 70 
millions of the inhabitants of India who profess the faith 
of Islam, it will be impossible for them to retain Islamic 
loyalty. It is a question then for the rest of the Indian 
population to consider whether they want to perform a 
neighbourly duty by their Mussulman countrymen and if 
they do, they have an opportunity of a lifetime which will 
not occur for another hundred years, to show their good- 
will, fellowship and friendship and to prove what they have 
been saying for all these long years that the Mussulman 
is the brother of the Hindu. If the Hindu regards that 
before the connection with the British nation comes his 
natural connection with his Moslem brother, then I say 
to you that if you find that the Muslim claim is just, that 
it is based upon real sentiment, and that at its background 
is this great religious feeling, you cannot do otherwise than 
help the Mussulmans through and through so long as their 
cause remains just and the means for attaining the end re- 
mains equally just, honourable and free from harm to India. 
These are the plain conditions which the Indian Mussulmans 
have accepted and it was when they saw that they could 
accept the preferred aid of the Hindus that they could 
always justify the cause and the means before the whole 
world that they decided to accept the preferred hand of 
fellowship. It is then for Hindus and Mussulmans to offer 
a united front to the w^hole of the Christian powers of 
Europe and tell them that weak as India is, India has 
still got the cajiacity of preserving her self-respect, she still 
knows how to die for her religion and for her self-respect. 

That is the Khilafat in a nut-shell ; but you have also 
got the Punjab. The Punjab has wounded the heart of 
India as no other question has for the past century. I 
do not exclude from my calculation the Mutiny of 1857. 
Whatever hardships India had to suffer during the Mutiny, 
the insult that was attempted to be offered to her during the 
passage of the Rowlatt legislation, and that which was 
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offered after its passage, were unparalleled in Indian history. 
It is because you want justice from the British nation in 
connection with the Punjab atrocities, you have to 
devise ways and means as to how you can get this justice. 
The House of Commons, the House of Lords, Mr. 
Montagu, the Viceroy of India, everyone of them knows 
what the feeling of India is on this Khilafat question and 
on that of the Punjab ; the debates in both the Houses of 
Parliament, the action of Mr. Montagu and that of the 
Viceroy have demonstrated to you completely that 
they are not willing to give the justice which is India’s 
due and which she demands. I suggest that our 
leaders have got to find a way out of this great 
difficulty and unless we have made ourselves even with 
the British rulers in India, and unless we have gained a 
measure of self-respect at the hands of the British rulers 
in India, no connection and no friendly intercourse is 
possible between them and ourselves. I, therefore, 
venture to suggest this beautiful unanswerable method of 
non-co-operation. 


Is it Unconstitutional ? 

I have been told that non-co-operation is unconstitu- 
tional. I venture to deny that it is unconstitutional. On 
the contrary I hold that non-co-operation is a just and 
religious doctrine ; it is the inherent right of every 
human being and it is perfectly constitutional. A great 
lover of the British Empire has said that under the British 
constitution even a successful rebellion is perfectly 
constitutional and he quotes historical instances which 
I cannot deny in support of his claim. I do not claim any 
constitutionality for a rebellion successful or otherwise 
so long as that rebellion means in the ordinary sense of 
the term what it does mean, namely, wresting justice by 
violent means. On the contrary I have «aid'> it repeatedly 
to my countrymen that violence, whatever end it may 
serve in Europe, will never serve us in India. My brother 
and friend Shaukat Ali believes in methods of violence ; 
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and if it was in his power to draw the sword against the 
British Empire, I know that he has got the courage of a 
man and he has got also the wisdom to see that he should 
offer that battle to the British Empire. But because he 
recognises as a true soldier that means of violence are not 
open to India, he sides with me accepting my humble 
assistance and pledges his word that so long as I am with 
him and so long as he believes in the doctrine so long will 
he not harbour even the idea of violence against any single 
Englishman or any single man on earth. I am here to 
tell you that he has been as true as his word and has kept 
it religiously. I am here to bear witness that he has been 
following out this plan of non-violent non-co-operation to 
the very letter and I am asking India to follow this non- 
violent non-co-operation. I tell you that there is not a better 
soldier living in our ranks in British India than Shaukat 
Ali. When the time for the drawing of the sword comes, 
if it ever comes, you will find him drawing that sword and 
you will find me retiring to the jungles of Hindustan. 
As soon as India accepts the doctrine of the sword, my 
life as an Indian is finished. It is because I believe in a 
mission special to India, and it is because I believe that 
the ancients of India, after centuries of experience, have 
found out that the true thing for any human being 
on earth is not justice based on violence but justice 
based on sacrifice of self, justice based on yagna 
and kurbani — I cling to that doctrine and I shall 
cling to it for ever — it is for that reason I tell you that 
whilst my friend believes also in the doctrine of violence 
and has adopted the doctrine of non-violence as a weapon 
of the weak, I believe in the doctrine of non-violence as 
a weapon of the strongest. 1 believe that a man is the 
strongest soldier for daring to die unarmed with his breast 
bare before the enemy. So much for the non-violent 
part of non-co-operation. I, therefore, venture to suggest 
to my learn i countrymen that so long as the doctrine of 
non-co-operation .remains non-violent so long there is 
nothing unconstitutional in the doctrine. 

1 ask further : Is it unconstitutional for me to say 
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to the British Government : I refuse to serve you ? Is it 
unconstitutional for our worthy chairman to return with 
every respect all the titles that he has ever held from the 
Government ? Is it unconstitutional for any parent to 
withdraw his children from a Government or aided- 
school ? Is it unconstitutional for a lawyer to say : I shall 
no longer support the arm of the law so long as that arm 
of law is used not to raise me but to debase me ? Is it 
unconstitutional for a civil servant or for a judge to say : 
I refuse to serve a Government which does not wish to 
respect the wishes of the whole people ? I ask : Is it 
unconstitutional for a policeman or for a soldier to tender 
his resignation when he knows that he is called to serve a 
Government which traduces its own countrymen ? Is it 
unconstitutional for me to go to the krishan (to the 
agriculturist) and say to him : It is not wise for you to 
pay any taxes if these taxes are used by the Government 
not to raise you but to weaken you ? I hold and I venture 
to submit that there is nothing unconstitutional in it. 
What is more : I have done every one of these things in 
my life and nobody has questioned the constitutional 
character of it. I was in Kaira working in the midst of 
seven lakhs of agriculturists. They had all suspended the 
payment of taxes and the whole of India was at one with 
me. Nobody considered that it was unconstitutional. I 
submit that in the whole plan of non-co-operation there 
is nothing unconstitutional. But I do venture to suggest 
that it will be highly unconstitutional in the midst of this 
unconstitutional Government — in the midst of a nation 
which has built up its magnificent constitution — for the 
people of India to become weak and to crawl on their 
belly — it will be highly unconstitutional for the people 
of India to pocket every insult that is offered to them ; it 
is highly unconstitutional for the 70 millions of Mussul- 
mans of India to submit to a violent wrong done to their 
religion ; it is highly unconstitutional for the whole 
of India to sit still and co-operate with an unjust Govern- 
ment which has trodden under its feet the honour of the 
Punjab. I say to my countrymen : So long as you have a 
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sense of honour and so long as you wish to remain the 
descendants and defenders of the noble traditions that have 
been handed to you for generations after generations, it is 
unconstitutional for you not to non -co-operate and uncon- 
stitutional for you to co-operate with a Government 
which has become so unjust as our Government has 
become. I am not anti-English ; I am not anti-British ; 
I am not anti-any Government ; but I am anti-untruth — 
anti-humbug and anti-injustice. So long as the Govern- 
ment spells injustice, it may regard me as its enemy, 
implacable enemy. I had hoped at the Congress at Amritsar 
— I am speaking God’s truth before you — when I pleaded 
on bended knees before some of you for co-operation with 
the Government. I had full hope that the British ministers, 
who are wise as a rule, w'ould placate the Mussulman 
sentiment, that they would do full justice in the matter of 
the Punjab atrocities, and, therefore, I said : Let us return 
good-will to the hand of fellowship that has been extended 
to us which, I then believed, was extended to us through 
the Royal proclamation. It was on that account that I 
pleaded for co-operation. But to-day that faith having 
gone and obliterated by the acts of the British ministers, 
I am here to plead not for futile obstruction in the 
Legislative Council but for real substantial non-co- 
operation which would paralyse the mightiest Government 
on earth. That is what I stand for to-day. Until we 
have wrung justice and until we having wrung our self- 
respect from unwilling hands and from unwilling pens, 
there can be no co-operation. Our Shastras say and 
I say so with the greatest deference to all the greatest 
religious preceptors of India but without fear of contradic- 
tion that our Shastras teach us that there shall be no 
co-operation between injustice and justice, between an 
unjust man and a justice -loving man, between truth and 
untruth. Co-operation is a duty only so long as Govern- 
ment protects your honour, and non-co-operation is an 
equal duty when the Government, instead of protecting, 
robs you of your honour. That is the doctrine of non-co- 
operation. 
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Non-co-operation and the Special Congress 

I have been told that I should have waited for the 
declaration of the Special Congress which is the mouth- 
piece of the whole nation. 1 know that it is the mouth- 
piece of the whole nation. If it was for me, individual 
Gandhi, to wait, 1 would have waited for eternity. But 
1 had in my hands a sacred trust. I was advising my 
Mussulman countrymen and for the time being 1 hold 
their honour in my hands. 1 dare not ask them to wait 
for any verdict of their own conscience. Do you 
suppose that Mussulmans can eat their own words, can^ 
withdraw from the honourable position they have taken 
up ? If perchance — and God forbid that it should happen 
— the Special Congress decides against them, I would 
still advise my countrymen, the Mussulmans, to stand 
single-handed and fight rather than yield to the attempted 
dishonour to their religion. It is therefore given to the 
Mussulmans to go to the Congress on bended knees and 
plead for support. But support or no support, it was not 
possible for them to wait for the Congress to give them 
the lead. They had to choose between futile violence, 
drawing of the naked-sword and peaceful non-violent but 
effective non-co-operation, and they have made their 
choice. I venture further to say to you that if there is any- 
body of men who feel as 1 do, the sacred character of 
• non-co-operation, it is for you and me not to wait for the 
Congress but to act and to make it impossible for the 
Congress to give any other verdict. After all what 
is the Congress ! The Congress is the collected voice 
of individuals who form it, and if the individuals go to 
the Congress with a united voice, that will be the 
verdict you will gain from the Congress. But if we 
go to the Congress with no opinion because we have 
none or because we are afraid to express it, then naturally 
\ve await the verdict of the Congress. To those who are 
unable to make up their mind, I say, by all means wait. 
But for those who have seen the clear light as they see 
the lights in front of them, for them to wait is a sin. The 
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Congress does not expect you to wait but it expects you 
to act so that the Congress can gauge properly the national 
feeling. So much for the Congress. 

Boycott of the Councils 

Among the details of non-co-operation I have placed 
in the foremost rank the boycott of the councils. Friends 
have quarrelled with me for the use of the word boycott, 
because I have disapproved — as I disapprove even now — 
boycott of British goods or any goods for that matter. 
But there, boycott has its own meaning and here boycott 
has its own meaning. I not only do not disapprove but 
approve of the boycott of the councils that are going 
to be formed next year. And why do I do it ? The 
people — the masses — require from us, the leaders, a clear 
lead. They do not want any equivocation from us. The 
suggestion that we should seek election and then refuse to 
take the oath of allegiance would only make the nation 
distrust the leaders. It is not a clear lead to the nation. 
So I say to you, ray countrymen, not to fall into this trap. 
We shall sell our country by adopting the method of 
seeking election and then not taking the oath of 
allegiance. We may find it difficult and I frankly confess 
to you that I have not that trust in so many Indians 
making that declaration and standing by it. To-day I 
suggest to those who honestly hold the view, vtz , that we 
should seek election and then refuse to take the oath of 
allegiance — I suggest to them that they will fall into a 
trap which they are preparing for themselves and for the 
nation. That is my view. I hold that if we want to 
give the nation the clearest possible lead and if we 
want not to play with this great nation, we must 
make it clear to this nation that we cannot take any 
favours, no matter how great they may be, so long as those 
favours are accompanied by an injustice, a double wrong 
done to India not yet redressed. The first indispensable 
thing before we can receive any favours from them is, that 
they should redress this double wrong. There is a Greek 
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proverb which used to say : “ Beware of the Greeks but 

especially beware of them when they bring gifts to you.*’ 
To- day from those Ministers who are bent upon perpetuat- 
ing the wrong to Islam and to the Punjab, I say we can- 
not accept gifts but we should be doubly careful lest we 
may not fall into the trap that they may have devised. I, 
therefore, suggest that we must not coquet with the councils 
and must not have anything whatsoever to do with them. 
I am told that if we, who represent the national sentiment, 
do not seek election, the Moderates who do not represent 
that sentiment will. I do not agree. I do not know what the 
Moderates represent and I do not know what the Nationa- 
lists represent. I know that there are good sheep and black 
sheep amongst the Moderates. I know that there are good 
sheep and black sheep amongst the Nationalists. I know 
that many Moderates hold honestly the view that it is a 
sin to resort to non-co-operation. I respectfully agree to 
differ from them. I do say to them also that they will fall 
into a trap which they will have devised if they seek elec- 
tion. But that does not affect my situation. If I feel in 
my heart of hearts that I ought not to go to the councils, 

I ought at least to abide by this decision and it does not 
iuatter if ninety-nine other countrymen seek election. 
That is the only way in vrhich public work can be 
done and public opinion can be built. That is the 
only way in which reforms can be achieved and 
religion can be conserved. If it is a question of 
religious honour, whether I am one or among many, I 
must Stand upon my doctrine. Even if I should die in 
the attempt it is worth dying for than that I should live 
and deny my own doctrine. I suggest that it will be 
wrong on the part of any one to seek election to these 
councils. If once we feel that we cannot co-operate with 
this Government, we have to commence from the top. 
We are the natural leaders of the people and we have 
acquired the right and the power to go to the nation and 
speak to it with the voice of non-co-operation. I, therefore, 
do suggest that it is inconsistent with non-co-operation 
to seek election to the councils on any terms whatsoever. 
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Lawyers and Non-co-operation 

1 have suggested another difficult matter, viz., that 
the lawyers should suspend their practice. How should 
I do otherwise knowing so well how the Government had 
always been able to retain this power through the instru- 
mentality of lawyers ? It is perfectly true that it is the 
lawyers of to-day who are leading us, who are fighting the 
country’s battles, but when it comes to a matter of action 
against the Government, when it comes to a matter of 
paralysing the activity of the Government, I know that 
the Government always looks to the lawyers, however fine 
fighters they may have been, to preserve their dignity and 
their self-respect. I therefore, suggest to my lawyer friends 
that it is their duty to suspend their practice and to show 
to the Government that they will no longer retain their 
offices, because lawyers are considered to be honorary 
officers of the courts and, therefore, subject to their dis- 
ciplinary jurisdiction. They must no longer retain these 
honorary offices if they want to withdraw co-operation 
from Government. But what will happen to law and 
order ? We shall evolve law and order through the 
instrumentality of these very lawyers. We shall promote 
arbitration courts and dispense justice, pure, simple, home- 
made justice, swadeshi justice to our countrymen. That 
is what suspension ot practice means. 

Parents and Non-co-operation 

I have suggested yet another difficulty — to withdraw 
our children from the Government schools and to ask 
collegiate students to withdraw from the college and to 
empty Government-aided schools. How could I do 
otherwise ? 1 want to gauge the national sentiment. I 

want to know whether the Mussulmans feel deeply. If 
they feel deeply, they will understand in the twinkling of 
an eye that it is not right for them to receive schooling 
from a Government in which they have lost all faith ; and 
which they do not trust at all. How can I, if I do not want to 
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help this Government, receive any help from that Govern- 
ment. I think that the schools and colleges are factories for 
making clerks and Government servants. I would not 
help this great factory for manufacturing clerks and 
servants if I want to withdraw co-operation from that 
Government. Look at it from any point of view you 
like. It is not possible for you to send your children to the 
schools and still believe in the doctrine of non-co-operation. 

The Duty of Title-holders 

I have gone further. I have suggested that our title- 
holders should give up their titles. How can they hold on 
to the titles and honours bestowed by this Government ? 
They were at one time badges of honour when we believed 
that national honour was safe in their hands. But now 
they are no longer badges of honour but badges of dis- 
honour and disgrace when we really believe that we cannot 
get justice from this Government. Every title-holder 
holds his title and honours as trustee for the nation and in 
this first step in the withdrawal of co-operation from the 
Government, they should surrender their titles without a 
moment’s consideration. I suggest to my Muhammadan 
countrymen that, if they fail in this primary duty they 
will certainly fail in non-co-operation unless the masses 
themselves reject the classes and take up non-co-operation 
in their own hands and are able to fight that battle, even as 
the men of the French Revolution were able to take 
the reins of Government in their own hands leaving 
aside the leaders and marched to the banner of victory. I 
want no revolution. I want ordered progress. I want no 
disordered order. I want no chaos. I want real order to 
be evolved out of this chaos which is misrepresented to me 
as order. If it is order established by a tyrant in order to 
get hold of the tyrannical reins of Government, I say that 
it is no order for me but it is disorder. I want to evolve 
justice out of this injustice. Therefore I suggest to you 
the passive non-co-operation. If we would only realise 
the secret of this peifeful and infallible doctrine, you will 
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know and you will find that you will not want to use even 
an angry word when they lift the sword at you and you 
will not want even to lift your little finger, let alone a 
stick or a sword, 

A Service to the Empire 

You may consider that I have spoken these words in 
anger because I have considered the ways of this Govern- 
ment immoral, unjust, debasing and untruthful. I use 
these adjectives with the greatest deliberation. I have used 
them for my own true brother with whom I was engaged 
in a battle of non-co-operation for full thirteeen years 
and although the ashes cover the remains of my brother, 
I tell you that 1 used to tell him that he was unjust when 
his plans were based upon immoral foundation. I used to 
tell him that he did not stand for truth. There was no anger 
in me. I told him this home truth because I loved him. 
In the same manner I tell the British people that I love 
them and that I want their association but I want that 
association on conditions well-defined. I want my self" 
respect and I want my absolute equality with them. If 
I cannot gain that equality from the British people, I do 
not want that British connection. If 1 have to let the 
British people go and import temporary disorder and dislo- 
cation of national business, I will rather favour that 
disorder and dislocation than that 1 should have injustice 
from the hands of a great nation such as the British 
nation. You will find that by the time the whole chapter 
is closed that the successors of Mr. Montagu will give me 
the credit for having rendered the most distinguished 
service that I have yet rendered to the Empire, in having 
offered this non-co-operation and in having suggested the 
boycott, not of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
but of boycott of a visit engineered by the Government 
in order to tighten its hold on the national neck. I will 
not allow it even if I stand alone, if I cannot persuade this 
nation not to welcome that visit, but will boycott that 
rait, with all the power at my command. It is for that 
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reason I stand before you and implore you to offer this 
religious battle, but it is not a battle offered to you by a 
visionary or a saint. I deny being a visionary. I do not 
accept the claim of saintliness. I am of the earth,, 
earthly, a common gardener, man as much as any one 
of you, probably much more than you are. I am 
prone to as many weaknesses as you are. But I have 
seen the world. I have lived in the world with my 
eyes open. I have gone through the most fiery ordeals that 
have fallen to the lot of man. I have gone through this 
discipline. I have understood the secret of my own sacred 
Hinduism, I have learnt the lesson that non-co-operation 
is the duty not merely of the saint but it is the duty of 
every ordinary citizen, who not knowing much, not caring 
to know much, but wants to perform his ordinary house- 
hold functions. The people of Europe teach even their 
masses the poor people, the doctrine of the sword. But 
the Rlshts of India, those who have held the traditions of 
India, have preached to the masses of India the doctrine, 
not of the sword, not of violence but of suffering, of self- 
suffering. And unless you and I are prepared to go through 
this primary lesson, we are not ready even to offer the 
sword and that is the lesson my brother Shaukat AH has 
imbibed to teach and that is why he to-day accepts my 
advice tendered to him in all prayerful ness and in all 
humility and says : Long live non-co-operation.” 

Please remember that even in England the little children 
were withdrawn from the schools, and colleges. 
Cambridge and Oxford were closed. Lawyers had left 
their desks and were fighting in the trenches. I do not 
present to you the trenches but I do ask you to go through 
the sacrifice that the men, women and the brave lads of 
England went through. Remember that you are offering 
battle to a nation which is saturated with the spirit of 
sacrifice whenever the occasion arises. Remember that the 
little band of Boers offered stubborn resistance to a mighty 
nation. But their lawyers had left their desks. Their 
mothers had withdrawn their children from the schools 
and colleges and the children had become the volunteers 
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of the nation. I have seen them with these naked-eyes 
of mine. 1 am asking my countrymen in India to follow no 
other gospel than the gospel of self-sacrifice which pre- 
cedes every battle. Whether you belong to the school of 
violence or non-violence, you will still have to go through 
the fire of sacrifice and of discipline. May God grant 
you. may God grant our leaders the wisdom, the courage 
and the true knowledge to lead the nation to its cherished 
goal ! May God grant the people of India the right path, 
the true vision and the ability and the courage to follow 
this path, difficult and yet easy, of sacrifice ! 

^ ^ ^ 

Speech at the Special Congress at Calcutta while 
Proposing the Non-co-operation Resolution. 

Resolution : “In view of the fact that on the Khilafat 
question both the Indian and Imperial Governments have 
signally failed in their duty towards the Mussulmans of 
India, and the Prime Minister has deliberately broken is 
pledged word given to them and that it is the duty of every 
non-Moslem Indian in every legitimate manner to assist his 
Mussulman brother in this attempt to remove the 
religious calamity that has overtaken him : 

And in view of the fact that in the matter of the 
events of April 1919, both the said Governments have 
grossly neglected or failed to protect the innocent people of 
the Punjab and punish officers guilty of unsoldierly and bar- 
barous behaviour towards them and have exonerated Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer who proved himself directly or indirect- 
ly responsible for most of the official crimes and callous to 
the sufferings of the people placed under his administra- 
tion, and that the debate in the House of Lords betrayed 
a woeful lack of sympathy with the peoqle of India and 
showed virtual support of the systematic terrorism and 
frightfulness adopted in the Punjab and that the latest 
Viceregal pronouncement is proof of entire absence of 
repentance in the matters of Khilafat and the Punjab : 
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This Congress is of opinion that there can be no 
contentment in India without redress of the two afore- 
mentioned wrongs and that the only efiectual means to 
vindicate national honour and to prevent a repetition of 
similar wrongs in future is the establishment of Swarajya. 
The Congress is further of opinion that there is no course 
left open for the people of India bur to approve of and 
adopt the policy of progressive non-violent non-co-opera- 
tion until the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is 
established. 

And inasmuch as a beginning should be made by 
the classes who have hither moulded and represented 
opinion and inasmuch as Government consolidates its 
power through titles and honours bestowed on the people, 
through schools controlled by it, its law courts and its 
legislative councils, and inasmuch as it is desirable in 
the prosecution of the movement to take the minimum 
risk and to call for the least sacrihcd compatible with t le 
attainment of the desired object, the Cougress eari'estly 
advises : 

(a) Surrender of titU's and honorary offices an 1 
resignation from nominated seats in local bodies : 

{h) refusal to attend Government Levees, Durbars 
and other official and seiti’ official functions held bv' 
(lovernment officials or in their honour ; 

U') gradual withdrawal of childreu from school and 
colleges owned, aided or controlled by Government and 
in place of such schools and colleges establishment of 
national schools and colleges in the various provinces ; 

(if) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and 
litigants and establishment of private arbitration courts 
by their aid for the settlement of private disputes; 

(f) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and 
labouring classes to offer themselves as recruits for service 
in Mesopotamia ; 

W withdrawal by candidates of their candidature 
for election to the Reformed Councils and refusal on 
the part of the voters to vote for any candidate who 
may, despite the Congress advice, offer himself for election; 
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(g) Tht boycott of foreign goods ; 

(h) And inasmuch as non co-operaiton has been con- 
ceived as a measure of discipline and self sacrifice without 
which no nation can make real progress and inasmuch as 
an opportunity should be given in the very first stage of 
uou co'operation to every man, woman and child for such 
discipline and self-sacrifice, this Congress advises adoption 
of Swade^ihi in piece-goods on a vast scale, and inas- 
much as existing mills of India with indigenous capital 
and control do not manufactuie suilicieut yarn and suffi- 
cient cloth for the reiiuirements of the nation and are not 
likely to do so for a long time to come, this Congress 
advise-^ immediate stimulation of further manufacture on 
a large scale by means of reviving hand-spinning in every 
home and hand-weaving on the part of the millions of 
weavers who have abandoned their ancient and honourable 
calling tor want of encr)uragement.’' 

In moving this resolution, Mahatmaji said : 

I am aware, more than aware, of the grave responsi- 
bility that rests on my shoulders in being privileged to 
move this resolution before this great assembly. I am 
aware that my difficulties, as also yours, increase if you 
are able to adopt this re.'-olutiou. I am aUo aware that 
the adoption of any resolution will mark a definite change 
in the policy which the country has hitherto adopted for 
the vindication of the rights that belong to it and its 
honour. 1 am aware that a large number of our leaders 
w'bo have given the time and atteution to the affairs of 
my Motherland which I have not been able to give, are 
ranged against me. They think it a duty to resist the 
policy of revolutionizing the Government policy at any 
cost. Knowing this 1 stand before you in fear of God and 
a sense of duty to put this before you for your hearty 
acceptance. 

I ask you to dismiss me, for the time being, from 
your consideration. 1 have been charged of saintliness 
and a desire for dictatorship. I venture to say that 1 do 
not stand before you either as a saint or a candidate for 
dictatorship. 1 stand before you to present to you the 
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results of my many years’ practical experience in non-co- 
operation. I deny the charge that it is a new thing in 
the country. It has been accepted at hundreds of meetings 
attended by thousands of men and has been placed in 
working order since the 1st of August by the Mussulmans, 
and many of the things in the programme are being 
enforced in a more or less intense form. I ask you again 
to dismiss personalities in the consideration of this 
important question and bring to bear patient and calm 
judgment on it. But a mere acceptance of the resolution 
does not end the work. Every individual has to enforce the 
items of the resolution in so far as they apply to him. 
I beseech you to give me a patient hearing. 1 ask you 

neither to clap nor to hiss You will not hiss out of the 

stage any single speaker. For non-co-operation is a 
measure of discipline and sacrifice and it demands 
patience and respect for opposite views. And unless we 
were able to evolve a spirit of mutual toleration for 
diametrically opposite views, non-co-operation is an 
impossibility. Non-co-operation in an angry atmosphere 
is an impossibility. I have learnt through bitter 
experience the one supreme lesson to conserve my anger, 
and as heat conserved is transmuted into energy, even 
so our anger controlled can be transmuted into a power 
which can move the world. To those who have been 
attending the Congress as brothers in arms, I ask what 
can be better discipline than that which we should 
exercise between ourselves ? 

1 have been told that 1 have been doing nothing but 
wreckage and that by bringing forward the resolution, 1 
am breaking up the political life of the country. The 
Congress is not a party organisation. It ought to provide 
a platform for all shades of opinions, and a minority need 
not leave this organisation but may look forward to 
translate itself into a majority in course of time if its 
opinion commended itself to the country. Only let no 
man in the name of the Congress advocate a policy which 
has been condemned by the Congress. And if you 
condemn my policy, 1 shall not go away from the 
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Confess but shall lead with them to couvert the 
raiuority into a majority. 

There are no two opinions as to the wrong done to 
the Khilafat. Mussulmans cannot remain as honourable 
men and follow their Prophet if they do not vindicate 
their honour at any cost. The Punjab has been cruelly, 
brutally treated and inasmuch as one niau in the Punjab 
was made to crawl on his belly, the whole of India 
crawled on her belly, and if we are worthy sons and 
daughters of India, we should be pledged to remove 
these wrongs. It is in order to remove these wrongs that 
the country is agitating itself. But we have not been able 
to bend the Government to our will. We cannot rest 
satisfied with a mere expression of angry feeling. You 
could not have heard a more passionate denunciation of 
the Punjab wrongs than in the pages of the Presidential 
address. If the Congress cannot wring justice from 
unwilling bands, how can it vindicate its existence and 
its honour ? How can it do so if it cannot enforce clear 
repentance before receiving a single gift, however rich, 
from those blood-stained hands ? 

I have, therefore, placed before you my scheme of 
non-co-operation to achieve this end and want you to 
reject any other scheme unless you have deliberately 
come to the conclusion chat it is a letter scheme than 
mine. If there is a sufficient response to my scheme, I 
make bold to reiterate my statement that you can gain 
Swarajya in the course of a year. Not the passing of the 
resolution will bring SuKtrajya but the enforcement of 
the resolution from day to day in a progressive manner 
due regard being had to the conditions in the country. 
There is another remedy before the country and that is 
drawing of the sword. If that was possible India would 
not have listened to the gospel of non-co-operation. 1 
want to suggest to you that even if you want to arrest 
injustice by methods of violence, discipline and self- 
sacrifice are necessary. 1 have not known of a war gained 
by a rabble, but I have knowm of war gained by discip- 
lined armies and if you want to give battle to the British 
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Government and to the combined power of Europe, we 
must train ourselves in discipline and self-sacrifice. I 
confess I have become impatient. I have seen that we 
deserve Swarajya to day, but we have not got the 
spirit of national sacrifice. We have evolved this 
spirit in domestic affairs and I have come to ask you 
to extend it to other affairs. I have been travelling from 
one end to the other end of the country to see whether the 
country has evolved the national spirit, whether at the 
altar of the nation it is ready to dedicate its riches, 
children, its all, if it is ready to make the initiatory 
sacrifice. Is the country ready ? Are the title-holders 
ready to surrender their titles ? Are parents ready to 
sacrifice the literary education of their children for the 
sake of the country ? The schools and colleges are 
really a factory for turning out clerks for Government. If 
the parents are not ready for the sacrifice, if title-holders 
are not ready, Swarajya is very nearly an impossibility. 
Immediately the conquered country realized instinc- 
tively that any gift which might come to it is not for 
the benefit of the conquered but for the benefit of the 
conqueror, that moment it should reject every form of 
voluntary assistance to it. These are the fundamental 
essentials of success in the struggle for the independence 
for the country whether within the Empire or without 
the Empire. I hold a real substantial unity between 
Hindus and Mussulmans infinitely superior to the British 
connection, and if I had to make a choice between that 
unity and the British connection, I would have the first 
and reject the other. If I had to choose between the 
honour of the Punjab, anarchy, neglect of education, 
shutting out of all legislative activity, and British connec- 
tion, I would choose the honour of the Punjab and all it 
meant, even anarchy, shutting out of all schools, etc., 
without the slightest hesitation. 

If you have the same feeling burning in you as in me 
for the honour of Islam and the Punjab, then you will 
unreservedly accept my resolution. 
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I now come to the burning topic, viz., the boycott of 
the councils. Sharpest differences of opinion existed 
regarding this and if the house has to divide on it, it must 
divide on one issue, viz., whether Swarajya has to be 
gained through the councils or without the councils. If 
we utterly distrust the British Government and we know 
that they are utterly unrepentant, how can you believe 
that the councils will lead to Swarajya and not tighten 
the British hold on India ? 

I now come to Swadeshi. The boycott of foreign 
goods is included in the resolution. You have got here. 
I confess, an anomaly for which I am not originally 
responsible. But I have consented to it. I will not go 
into the history of how it found a place into the resolution 
of which the essence is discipline and self-sacrifice. 
Swadeshi means permanent boycott of foreign goods. 
It is therefore a matter of redundancy. But I have taken 
it in, because I could not reject it as a matter of con- 
science. I know, however, it is a physical impossibility. 
So long as we have to rely on the pins and needles — 
figurative and literal both — we cannot bring about a 
complete boycott of foreign goods. I do not hesitate to 
say this clause mars the musical harmony, if 1 may claim 
it without vanity, of the programme. I feel that those 
words do mar the symmetry of the programme. But I 
am not here for the symmetry of the programme as for its 
workability. 

I again ask you not to be influenced by personality. 
Reject out of your consideration any service that I have 
done. Two things only 1 claim : Laborious industry, 
great thought, behind my programme, and unflinching 
determination to bring it about. You may take only those 
things from me and bring them to bear on any programme 
that you adopt. 
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MAHATMAJfS STATEMENT 
AT AHMEDABAD TRIAL, 

The ISth March 1922 

Before 1 read this statement, I would like to state 
that I entirely endorse the learned Advocate-Generel’s 
remarks in connection with my humble self. I think 
that he was entirely fair to me in all the statements that 
he has made, because it is very true, and I have no desire 
whatsoever to conceal from this Court the fact, that to 
preach disaffection towards the existing system of Govern- 
ment has become almost a passion with me. And the 
learned Advocate-General is also entirely in the right 
when he says that my preaching of disaffection did not 
commence with my connection with Young India but 
that it commenced much earlier, and in the statement 
that I am about to read it will be my painful duty to 
admit before this Court that it commenced much earlier 
than the period stated by the Advocate-General. It is 
the most 4 )ainful duty with me, but I have to discharge 
that duty knowing the responsibility that rested upon my 
shoulders* 

And I wish to endorse all the blame that the 
Advocate 'General has thrown on my shoulders in connec- 
tion with the Bombay occurrences, the Madras occur- 
rences and the Chauri Chaura occurrences. Thinking over 
these things deeply and sleeping over them night after night 
and examining my heart, 1 have come to the conclusion 
that it is impossible for me to dissociate myself from the 
diabolical crimes of Chauri Chaura or the mad outrages 
of Bombay. He is quite right when he says that as a 
man of responsibility, a man having received a fair share 
of education, having had a fair share of experience of this 
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world, I should know the consequences of every one of 
my acts. I knew them. 1 knew that 1 was playing with 
fire. I ran the risk and if I was set free I would still do 
the same. 1 would be failing in my duty if I do not do 
so. I have felt it this morning that I would have failed 
in my duty if I did not say all what I said here just now. 
I wanted to avoid violence. Non-violence is the first 
article of my faith. It is the last article of my faith. 
But I had to make my choice. 1 had either to submit to 
a system which I considered has done an irreparable harm 
to my country or incur the risk of the mad fury of my 
people bursting forth when they understood the truth from 
my lips. I know that my people have sometimes gone 
mad. I am deeply sorry for it ; and I am, therefore, here 
to submit not to a light penalty but to the highest penalty. 
I do not ask for mercy. I do not plead any extenuating 
act. I am here therefore, to invite and submit to the 
highest penalty that can be inflicted upon me for what in 
law is a deliberate crime and what appears to me to be the 
highest duty of a citizen. The only course open to you, 
Mr, Judge, is, as I am just going to say in my statement, 
either to resign your post or inflict on me the severest 
penalty if you believe that the system and law you are 
assisting to administer are good for the people. I do not 
expect that kind of conversion. But by the time 1 have 
finished with my statement, you will perhaps have a 
glimpse of what is raging within my breast to run this 
maddest risk which a sane man can run. 

Written Statement 

1 owe it perhaps to the Indian public and to the 
public in England to placate which this prosecution is 
mainly taken up that I should explain why from a staunch 
loyalist and co-operator I have become an uncompromis- 
ing disaffectionist and non -co-operator. To the Court too 
I should say why I plead guilty to the charge of promot- 
ing disaffection towards the Government established by 
law in India. 
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My public life began in 1893 in South Africa in 
troubled weather. My first contact with British authority 
in that country was not of a happy character. I discover- 
ed that as a man and as an Indian I had no rights. On the 
contrary 1 discovered that I had no rights as a man 
because I was an Indian. 

But I was not bafhed. 1 thought this treatment of 
Indians was an excrescence upon a system that was 
intrinsically and mainly good. I gave the Government my 
voluntary and hearty co-operation, criticising it fully 
where I felt it was faulty, but never wishing its 
destruction. 

Consequently when the existence of the Empire 
was threatened in 1899 by the Boer challenge, I oflered 
my services to it, raised a volunteer ambulance corps 
and served at several actions that took place for the 
relief of Ladysmith. Similarly in 1996, at the time of 
the Zulu revolt, I raised a stretcher-bearer party and 
served till the end of the rebellion. On both these 
occasions I received medals and was even mentioned in 
despatches. For my work in South Africa I was given 
by Lord Hardinge a Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal. When 
the War broke out in 1914 between England and Germany 
1 raised a volunteer ambulance corps in London consist- 
ing of the then resident Indians in London, chiefly 
students. Its work was acknowledged by the authorities 
to be valuable. Lastly in India when a special appeal 
was made at the War Conference in Delhi in 1917 by 
Lord Chelmsford for recruits, I struggled at the cost of 
my health to raise a corps in Kheda and the response was 
being made when the hostilities ceased and orders -were 
received that no more recruits were wanted. In all these 
efforts at service, I was actuated by the belief that 
it was possible by such services to gain a status of full 
equality in the Empire for my countrymen. 

The first shock came in the shape of the Rowlatt 
Act, a law designed to rob the people of all real freedom. 
I felt called upon to lead an intensive agitation against it. 
Then followed the Punjab horrors beginning with the 
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massacre at Jallianwala Bagh and culminating in crawling 
orders, public floggings and other indescribable humilia- 
tions. I discovered too that the plighted word of the 
Prime Minister to the Mussulmans of India regarding 
the integrity of Turkey and the holy places of Islam was 
not likely to be fulfilled. But in spite of the foreboding 
and the grave w’arnings of friends at the Amritsar 
Congress in 1919, I fought for co-operation and working 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, hoping that the Prime 
Minister would redeem his promise to the Indian Mussul- 
mans, that the Punjab wound would be healed, and that 
the reforms, inadequate and unsatisfactory though they 
were, marked a new era of hope in the life of India. 

But all that hope was shattered. Tlie Khilafat 
promise was not to be redeemed. The Punjab crime 
was whitewashed, and most culprits went not only un- 
punished but remained in service and some continued 
to draw pensions from the Indian revenue and in some 
cases were even rewarded. I saw too that not only did 
the reforms not mark a change of heart, but they were 
only a method of further draining India of her wealth and 
of prolonging her servitude. 

1 came reluctantly to the conclusion that the British 
connection had made India more helpless than she ever 
was before, politically and economically, A disarmed 
India has no power of resistance against any aggressor 
if she wanted to engage in an armed conflict with him. 
So much is this the case that some of our best men 
consider that India must take generations before she can 


achieve the Dominion Status. She has become so poor 
that she has little power of resisting famines. Before the 


British advent, India spun and wove in fflU lions of 
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represents the brokerage they get for the work they do 
for the foreign exploiter, that the profits and the broker- 
age are sucked from the masses. Little do they realise 
that the Government established by law in British India 
is carried on for this exploitation of the masses. No 
sophistry, no jugglery in figures can explain away the 
evidence the skeletons in many villages present to the 
naked-eye. I have no doubt whatsoever that both 
England and the town-dwellers of India will have to 
answer, if there is a God above, for this crime against 
humanity which is perhaps unequalled in history. The 
law itself in this country has been used to serve the 
foreign exploiter. My unbiassed examination of the 
Punjab Martial Law cases has led me to believe that at 
least ninety five per cent of convictions were wholly bad. 
My experience of political cases in India leads me to the 
conclusion that in nine out of every ten the condemned 
men were totally innocent. Their crime consisted in love 
of their country. In ninety-nine cases out of hundred, 
justice has been denied to Indians as against Europeans 
in the Courts of India. This is not an exaggerated picture. 
It is the experience of almost every Indian who has had 
anything to do with such cases. In my opinion the 
administration of the law is thus prostituted consciously 
or unconsciously for the benefit of the exploiter. 

The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and 
their Indian associates in the administration of the country 
do not know that they are engaged in the crime I have 
attempted to describe. I am satisfied that many English 
and Indian officials honestly believe that they are ad- 
ministering one of the best systems devised in the world 
and that India is making steady though slow progress. 
They do not know that a subtle but effective system of 
terrorism and an organised display of force on the one 
hand, and the deprivation of all powers of retaliation or 
self-defence on the other, have emasculated the people 
and induced in them the habit of simulation. This awful 
habit has added to the ignorance and the self-deception of 
the administrators. Section 124- A under which I am 
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happily charged is perhaps the prince among the political 
sections of the Indian Penal Code designed to suppress 
the liberty of the citizen. Affection cannot be manufac- 
tured or regulated by law. If one has no affection for a 
person or thing, one should be free to give the fullest 
expression to his disaffection so long as be does not con- 
template, promote or incite to violence. But the Section 
under which Mr. Banker and I are charged is one under 
which mere promotion of disaffection is a crime. I have 
studied some of the cases tried under it and I know that 
some of the most loved of India’s patriots have been convic- 
ted under it. I consider it a privilege therefore to he charged 
under it. I have endeavoured to give in their briefest 
outline the reasons for my disaffection, I have no perso- 
nal ill-will against any single administrator, much less 
can I have any disaffection towards the King’s person. 
But I hold it to be a virtue to be disaffected towards a 
Government which, in its totality, has done more harm 
to India than any previous system, India is less manly 
under the British rule than she ever was before. Holding 
such a belief I consider it to be a sin to have affection for 
the system. And it has been a precious privilege for me 
to be able to write what I have in the various articles 
tendered in evidence against me. 

In fact I believe that I have rendered a service to 
India and England by showing in non-co-operation the 
way out of the unnatural state in which both are living. 
In my humble opinion, non co-operation with evil is as 
much a duty as is co-operation with good. But in the 
past, non-co-operation has been deliberately expressed 
in violence to the evil-doer. I am endeavouring to show 
to my countrymen that violent non-co-operatiou only 
multiplies evil and that as evil can only be sustained by 
violence, withdrawal of support of evil requires complete 
abstention from violence. Non-violence implies voluntary 
submission to the penalty for non-co-operation with evil. 
I am here, therefore, to invite and submit cheerfully 
to the highest penalty that can be indicted upon me for 
what in law is deliberate crime and what appears to me 
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to be the highest duty of a citizen. The only course open 
to you, the Judge and the Assessors, is either to resign 
your posts and thus dissociate yourselves from evil, if you 
feel that the law you are called upon to administer is an 
evil and that in reality I am innocent, or to inflict on me 
the severest penalty if you believe that the system and 
the law you are assisting to administer are good for the 
people of this country and that niy activity is, therefore, 
injurious to the public weal. 
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